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PREFACE, 


THomas Coke has not been justly appreciated by 
the Christian world. Even the Methodists, whom 
he served so unselfishly and zealously, have estimated 
him far below his real worth. In the propagation 
of Methodism he was second only to John Wesley, 
and in some respects he was superior to that illus- 
trious man. 

The biographies of Coke which have been published 
are blemished by inaccuracies not a few. Written 
by Englishmen, they have set forth inadequately and 
inaccurately his labors in America especially. 

In this story of his life the facts of his history 
and the excellencies of his character are exhibited, it 
is believed, more fully and satisfactorily. 

The form of the narrative—a treatment of his la- 
bors by the fields in which he toiled—gives rise to a 
degree of repetitiousness. But perhaps this will con- 
tribute to a clearer understanding of his exalted na- 
ture and amazing activity. 

No man of the eighteenth century, when the rebirth 
of foreign missions occurred, deserves to outrank 
Coke as the advocate and exemplar of that great 
cause; and since 1813, the year in which he died, 
no one has appeared who has been more abundant 
in missionary labors. 

The story of his glorious career, even when told 
imperfectly, cannot fail to inspire the faith and 
quicken the zeal of all who read it. 
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“ABSOLUTE devotion to his one object, a devotion which . 
spared nothing of personal welfare or ease or fortitude or 
worldly repute, was Dr. Coke’s distinction. Astotheentire- 
ness of this devotedness he was not inferior to Wesley or to 
Whitefield or to Fletcher, and the sanctuaries he thus willingly 
offered to God included more than had been surrendered by 
any other of the founders of Methodism.’”’ (Isaac Taylor.) 
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LIFE OF THOMAS COKE. 


CHAPTER I. 
His Earty YEARS. 


Ne 

Isaac TayLor says, “The Methodist movement is 
the starting point of our modern religious polity”; and 
Dean Stanley affirms, “The Methodist movement has 
molded the spiritual character of the English-speaking 
Protestantism of the world.” Luke Tyerman speaks 
even more strongly than these two non-Methodist wit- 
nesses, and makes bold to declare that “Methodism is 
the greatest fact in the history of the Church of 
SChrist:” 

If these estimates of Methodism be reduced by all 
that the most conservative criticism can demand, there 
remains a work of grace which reasonable men of all 
creeds must esteem as without a parallel for purity and 
power in modern times. 

Among the human agents by whom this movement 
was promoted during the first century of its history, 
Thomas Coke must be placed second only to John 
Wesley himself. Methodism did much to make Coke 
what he was, and Coke did much to make Methodism 
what it is. 

In the year 1742, three years after the United Soci- 
ety (the earliest form of organized Methodism) took 
its rise, Mr. Wesley strongly expressed his desire for 
a clergyman of the Church of England to help him in 
the great work which filled his heart and hands; but 
he added: “I know none such who is willing to cast in 
his lost with us. And I scarcely expect I shall, because 
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2 Thomas Maxfield and Charles Wesley. 


I know how fast they are riveted in the service of the 
world and the devil before they leave the university.” 
Later Grimshaw, Fletcher, and others of less note as- 
sociated themselves with him in his work and rendered 
high service to the holy cause, but they did not relin- 
quish their Churches to become itinerant Methodist 
preachers. About the year 1760 Dr. Barnard, Bishop 
of Londonderry, on the recommendation of a friend 
who was instigated by Mr. Wesley to make the recom- 
mendation, ordained Thomas Maxfield, one of the first 
lay preachers of Methodism, saying: “Sir, I ordain 
you to assist that good man, John Wesley, that he may 
not work himself to death.” And for more than 
twenty years Maxfield acted under Wesley’s direction; 
but he was never qualified to give to the father of 
Methodism the kind of assistance which was most 
needed by him, and in 1763, inflated perhaps by his 
ordination three years before, he seceded from the 
Wesleyan movement, carried away with him about 
two hundred members, and became the minister of a 
separate and independent congregation. 

Great as was Charles Wesley, he was temperamen- 
tally unfitted for being a wise counselor, and his su- 
persensitive attachment to Anglican Episcopalianism 
disqualified him for the most effective service with the 
Methodist preachers and people. Besides all this, in 
1757 he ceased, to a great extent, to itinerate as a 
Methodist preacher; and, confining his ministrations 
chiefly to Bristol and London, he left the general over- 
sight and direction of Methodism to his wiser brother, 
and gave himself to a more settled ministry. 

But in Thomas Coke God gave John Wesley an 
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invaluable helper, by whom Methodism was more 
widely extended in the United Kingdom and spread to 
other lands. When Mr. Wesley had reached the age 
of seventy-three years, and in the very year when the 
health of Fletcher failed, Providence brought forward 
Coke, a young clergyman twenty-nine years old, well 
educated, and prepared to give himself unreservedly 
to the service of Methodism. Wesley alludes to him 
as one “who, being dismissed from his curacy, has 
bid adieu to his honorable name and determined to 
cast in his lot with us.” 

Thomas Coke was born October 9, 1747, at Brecon, 
a town in South Wales, about one hundred and sixty 
miles northwest from London. He was the son of a 
physician, Bartholomew Coke, and his devout wife, 
Anne, who was a member of a respectable family of 
the name of Phillips, living in the same county of 
Breckonshire. This pious, generous, hospitable, and 
happy couple were bereaved by the death of their first 
children, Bartholomew and John, and lived in appre- 
hension of a childless old age until the boy Thomas 
was born. Him they dedicated at an early age to the 
service of God. 

This son of their love was a lad with dark eyes and 
black hair, short of stature, stout of figure, uncom- 
monly handsome, and of a most graceful and pleasing 
manner. He was not characterized by any remarkable 
precocity in his youth; but he was bright, vivacious, 
and intelligent, with no marks of genius about him. 
After finishing the tasks of his primary education, he 
entered the college school at Brecon, which, under 
the name of the College of the Church of Christ, had 
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been founded in 1541 by Henry VIII for “the en- 
couragement of preaching and teaching and good lit- 
erature and dedication of youth.” The institution at 
this time was under the rectorship of the Rev. Mr. 
Griffiths, for whom the future bishop and apostle of 
Methodism ever entertained the warmest admiration 
and the most affectionate regard. 

Having completed the course at the school in Bre- 
con, young Coke was entered by his father as “a gen- 
tleman commoner of Jesus College,” of Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he was matriculated April 11, 1764, in 
his sixteenth year. During his four years’ stay at 
Oxford—from his matriculation in April, 1764, to 
February 4, 1768, when he received his Bachelor’s 
degree—he was exposed to perilous temptations and ~ 
demoralizing influences. Some of his associates, yield- 
ing to the skepticism then so prevalent in England, 
had fallen into infidelity, and their infidelity had borne 
its natural fruit of immorality. In time he too became 
infected with doubt, “in which he was strengthened by 
his ungodly tutor.” In Moore’s “Life of Wesley” we 
are informed that this insidious instructor did his evil 
work chiefly when in his cups. “Eh, Coke,” he would 
say, “do you believe the Adam and Eve story, eh?” 
Thus with derision and coarse jesting he poisoned the _ 
mind of the young Welsh student. But, notwithstand 
ing the effect of these pernicious influences upon his 
- mind, Coke did not fall into the grosser vices which 
were so prevalent about him, being preserved doubt- 
| less by the restraining power of the instruction pre- 
viously given him by his godly parents in their Chris- 
tian home on the banks of the Usk, in Brecon. He did 
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however, fall into the fashionable follies of the ball 
room and the card table and other like vanities. His 
social qualities and impressible nature laid him open 
to all such snares. | 

But, amidst all the gayeties and dissipations by | 
which he was surrounded, his conscience was disturbed 
and his heart was void of peace. He had become a 
deist, but his soul found no satisfaction in the system. 
It was no more to him than was the swine’s food with 
which the prodigal sought in vain to appease his 
gnawing hunger. Fortunately at this critical period 
of his life there fell into his hands Bishop Sherlock’s 
“Trial of the Witnesses” and Dr. Witherspoon’s trea- 
tise on Regeneration. These he read with the utmost 
care and the greatest benefit. Sherlock’s argument 
cleansed his mind of skepticism, and Witherspoon’s 
exposition of the new birth awakened his soul to the 
need of spiritual life. He renounced his deism, aban- 
doned his skeptical companions, and applied himself 
diligently to the studies which he conceived would 
best prepare him for the life of a clergyman in the 
Church of England—a career upon which from his 
boyhood he had cherished the purpose of entering and 
which he never lost sight of, notwithstanding the 
doubts and dissipations in which he was for a time 
involved. Under the religious conditions which pre- 
vailed in Great Britain during the eighteenth century, 
taking orders and entering the ministry of the Estab- 
lished Church involved nothing more than choosing a 
clerical life as one’s profession; and although Coke 
had been deeply impressed spiritually during his last 
days.at Oxford, he seems to have accepted without 
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question the current idea of the ministerial life with 
little or no thought that a personal experience of grace 
and a divine call to the ministry were required of one 
who would undertake the duties of the sacred voca- 
tion. : 

After taking his Bachelor’s degree at the university, 
he returned to Brecon, where his family connection, 
social position, intellectual gifts, and attractive per- 
sonality brought him into popular favor at once. Im- 
mediately upon his return to his Welsh home he was 
chosen common councilman for the borough of Brecon, 
and at the early age of twenty-five years he was elected 
chief magistrate, thus following in the footsteps of 
his honored father, Bartholomew Coke, who several 
times before him was called to fill the same offices in 
his native town. He discharged well the duties of 
these civil positions, giving great satisfaction to the 
corporation and promoting effectively the good order 
and well-being of the community. 

So stood the young Welshman on the threshold of 
life at the age of twenty-five. Handsome in form and 
features, winsome in person, the only son of an influ- 
ential family, sole heir to a good estate, well educated, 
and very popular, he might have chosen any one of 
several honorable pursuits with the brightest prospects 
of success. But inclination to the vocation of a clergy- 
man was stronger than any disposition he may have 
felt for any other life, prevenient grace moving him 
doubtless in the direction of the great work to which 
he was more convincingly called later, and in which, 
under an overruling Providence, he fulfilled his high 
career of world-wide usefulness. 


CHAPTER II. 


CURATE AT ROAD AND aT SouTH PETHERTON. 


WHILE Coke was firmly fixed in his purpose to 
become a clergyman, more than two years elapsed 
between his taking his Bachelor’s degree, February 4, 
1768, and his obtaining deacon’s orders, June Io, 1770. 

His personal prominence and official position in 
Brecon had enabled him to render effective help to a 
candidate for a seat in Parliament for that borough, 
who was elected, and who led him to hope for a preb- 
endary in the Cathedral of Worcester. This hope was 
encouraged further by a noble lord who was his friend. 
But the promises of the politicians were as quickly for- 
gotten as they were easily made by them; and Coke, 
having waited in vain for their fulfillment, accepted 
finally the humble curacy of Road, an insignificant 
place in Somersetshire. That he might be canonically 
qualified to meet the duties of this position, he went 
up to Oxford, where he passed his examination for 
deacon’s orders, and was ordained a deacon on June 
10, 1770. Three days afterwards he obtained his 
degree of Master of Arts. 

From Road he soon removed to a new field of la- 
bor, accepting a curacy at South Petherton, not far 
away in the same county of Somersetshire, in the dio- 
cese of Bath and Wells. He was about this time ex- 
amined for priest’s orders at Abergwilly, in the diocese 
of St. David’s; and on August 23, 1772, he was or- 
dained in the chapel of St. John within the palace of 
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Abergwilly by letters dismissory from the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. While kneeling at his ordination and 
hearing the music of the solemn invocation, 


Come, Holy Ghost, Creator, come, 
Inspire these souls of thine 

Till every heart which thou hast made 
Is filled with grace divine— 


Thou art the Comforter, the Gift 
Of God, and Fire of love, 

The everlasting Spring of joy, 
And Unction from above, 


he was painfully impressed that he was without the 
divine grace by which the “fire of love” is kindled and 
from which heavenly source springs everlasting love. 
The solemn service deepened the spiritual impressions 
which had come to his heart during the last months of 
life in the university, and he was made keenly sensible 
of his sore need of the chief qualification of a true 
minister of Christ. He was ordained to guide in the 
ways of spiritual life the people who were committed 
to his charge, but he felt that he had no experience of 
such a life in his own soul. He resolved to seek it, 
and God led him by paths he knew not to find the 
blessed life of love in Christ Jesus. 

When Mr. Wesley was in a state somewhat similar 
to that of Coke at this time, preaching evangelical 


trpihsadtbout having d-nersoual experience of salva- 
tion through the _remission.of sins, he was"temipted to 
preach no more till he had found peace in the witness 


of the Spirit; but Peter Bohler urged him to continue 
his pulpit labors, saying to him: “Preach it till you 
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have found it, and afterwards you will preach it be- 
cause you have found it.” Coke had no such wise 
monitor by him; but he did, nevertheless, follow the 
course thus prescribed. Though himself a stranger to 
vital godliness, in his pulpit ministrations at South 
Petherton he chose for his themes the truths of the 
gospel most directly related to personal experience and 
holiness of life. Besides sermons of his own upon 
these subjects, he employed, in whole or in part, selec- 
tions from the English homilists of the most evangel- 
ical type to enlighten the minds, convince the judg- 
ments, affect the hearts, and reform the lives of his 
hearers. To the enforcement of the truths which he 
thus presented he brought the natural eloquence of his 
ferent Welsh temperament and often moved his con- 
gregation to tears. With his private studies and pub- 
lic ministrations he mingled earnest prayer to God for 
divine assistance in proclaiming the heavenly message. 
His impressions concerning the necessity of the new 
birth continued with added power while he preached 
the word to others. As we have seen, the reading of 
Witherspoon’s treatise on Regeneration had awakened 
his conscience; and now, amid his work as a curate, 
another book fell into his hands which affected him 
even more profoundly. It was that remarkable book, 
Alleine’s “Alarm to the Unconverted,” the author of 
Phil had ceeine mandred: yeats before, as the as- 
sistant of George Newton, rector of the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, in Taunton, a place not far from 
South Petherton. The strong arguments and moving 
appeals of this work opened to him more fully the na- 
ture of conversion and aroused him to seek it with 
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minister who, having been led to hear the eloquent 
young curate preach, addressed to him a letter encour- 
aging him to continue in the evangelic way in which 
he was moving. To this letter Coke replied, and a 
correspondence followed in the course of which Mr. 
Hull proposed an interview. But there was a difficulty 
in the way of this proposal: The young curate enter- 
tained very strong prejudices in favor of the “Estab- 
lishment” and all dissenting bodies, and his “high- 
church notions” forbade him entering the house of 
Mr. Hull or receiving him at South Petherton. The 
devout dissenting minister was patient in dealing with 
such folly, and they agreed finally to meet at a farm- 
house as a sort of neutral ground where they could 
meet without embarrassment to either. In the inter- 
view which followed Coke’s “high-church” prejudices 
were overcome, and he was forced to perceive that 
piety and intelligence existed among dissenting min 
isters quite as much as among the clergy of the Esta 
lished Church. This happy effect on his mind a 
heart prepared him to receive henceforth guidante 
from any who knew by experience the way of life 
more perfectly than himself, however humble their 
station among men might be. This opened the way 
for him to receive great spiritual profit from a very 
humble man whom he met a short while afterwards. 
A few weeks after the interview with Mr. Hull 
Coke had occasion to visit a prominent family in the 
adjoining county of Devonshire. Among the laborers 
in the service of this family was a man who was a 
member of the Methodist Society and a class leader. 
This plain, pious man was sought out by the visitor 
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for the purpose of conversing with him about spiritual 
things. Though almost. i of the wisdom of the 
world, this Methodist laborer knew much of the deep 
things of the Spirit. He was able to instruct the cul- 
tured young curate concerning the nature and ground 
of justification by faith, the necessity of the new birth, 
and the witness of the Holy Spirit to sonship in Christ 
Jesus. From conversation they went to prayer, and 
they became so united in spirit that Coke’s prejudices 
against dissenters in general and the Methodists in 
particular were softened still further. To all his in- 
quiries concerning this people who then were “every- 
where spoken against” and the spiritual life upon 
which they insisted the old Christian gave him most 
satisfactory answers, and thus he was led forward 
by the hand of this obscure man toward the higher 
life and wider usefulness of his later years. After 
attaining to the rich experience and great usefulness 
of his mature life, Bishop Coke often declared that he 
owed more to this poor saint with respect to his own 
conversion than to any other persong = 

On returning to his parish from his visit to his 
friends in Devonshire he felt that his previous minis- 
trations had not been sufficiently evangelical in form 
or spiritual in power. Accordingly, his sermons be- 
came more pointed and fervent. The congregations 
which waited on his ministry grew in numbers con- 
stantly, and he began to see tokens of spiritual awak- 
ening in the community. 

But his rising zeal forbade him to confine his labors 
within the walls of the parish church. Although the 
house was crowded with hearers at every service, great 
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quickened zeal. At the beginning of his life in South 
Petherton he had found comfort and satisfaction in the 
use of a small manual of prayers by Archbishop Til- 
lotson; but now, out of a heart stirred to its depths, 
he began to pour forth the aspirations and desires of 
his anxious soul in extemporaneous supplication. Just 
at this point in his life he was led by Providence to a 
man who became to him an evangelic counselor such 
as Peter Bohler, the Moravian, was to John Wesley. 

homas Maxfield, the first of the lay preachers of 
Methodism, was spending some time in the neighbor- 
hood of South Petherton and, hearing of the spiritual 
struggles and powerful preaching of the young Welsh 
curate, sought his acquaintance. Their intercourse 

ipened into friendship and led to the most blessed 
results. In repeated interviews Maxfield led him into 
clearer conceptions of the spiritual nature of the new 
birth, the freeness and fullness of salvation, the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, and the way of holiness, The 
aroused soul of Coke drank in the evangelic counsels 
of Maxfield as a hungry flower turns itself to a re- 
freshing fall of rain. It will be remembered that when 
the Bishop of Londonderry ordained Thomas Maxfield 
he said to him: “I ordain you to assist that good man, 
John Wesley, that he may not work himself to death.” 
Yet in 1763 he separated from Mr. Wesley and set up 
an independent Church. This step, however, was 
more an act of weakness than of wickedness, perhaps; 
and now, through his spiritual dealings with Thomas 
‘Coke, he was contributing to the preparation of an 
assistant for Mr. Wesley who would fulfill far better 
than he could ever have done the mission to which the 
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holy Bishop of Londonderry had ordained him. Never- 
theless, Maxfield did not succeed in bringing the young 
curate fully into the life and light of the new birth, 
although he was an unspeakable blessing to him. 

The increasingly ardent aspirations of Coke for 
holiness of heart and life became more and more mani- 
fest in his conversation and preaching. The report of 
his sincere, earnest, and fervent ministrations soon 
spread throughout the community of South Petherton, 
and multitudes flocked to his church to hear him. It 
was not long until the house could not hold all who 
came. He therefore applied to the parish vestry for 
a gallery to be erected at the public expense, that none 
might be turned away; but he was already suspected 
of being too much like the despised Methodists, and 
his request was denied. Nothing daunted by the re- 
fusal, with his characteristic enthusiasm and generos- 
ity he employed a builder and erected the gallery at 
his own expense. 

Among the clergymen who occasionally visited him 
during this period of his life was the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
rector of Portishead and vicar of Kingston, near 
Taunton, who was a personal friend and ardent ad- 
mirer of Mr. Wesley. This gentleman was not less 
useful to him than Thomas Maxfield. He put in his 
hands the sermons and journals of Wesley and Fletch- 
er’s “Appeal” and “Checks to Antinomianism.”” These 
works Coke was accustomed to say were chief among 
the blessed means of bringing him among that despised 
people called Methodists. 

Another person who was of great service to him 
about this time was the Rev. Mr. Hull, a dissenting 
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numbers of aged and infirm people who were hungry 
for the word of life could not attend. To provide for 
these and others he appointed meetings in private 
houses on week day evenings wherever the way was 
open for such services. In this manner for weeks 
and months he filled his days with laborious efforts on 
behalf of the people committed to him, although he had 
not in his own soul the full assurance of faith. 

He had now spent three years at South Petherton, 
during which period, by his reading and by his con- 
tact with such men as Maxfield, Brown, Hull, and the 
laborer in Devonshire, his views had become 
more evangelical and his preaching more effective. In 
the earliest days of his curacy there he walked and 
worked as a blind man spiritually, but now he was be- 
ginning to be able to “see men as trees walking.” He 
was “not far from the kingdom.” 

One evening as he walked into the country to 
preach at one of the extra services which he had ap- 
pointed, his heart was strongly moved to prayer that 
he might find the blessing for which he yearned and 
come fully into the light of life. In this mood he 
game to the fulfillment of his appointment, and while 
j : wa 
/ engaged in proclaiming to the assembled hearers the 
| eming love “the peace_that_passeth 


| greatn 

Ga a to_his_. é 
Transported by the joy of new experience, he re- 

turned to his home glorifying God for his unspeakable 

blessing. Soon he told from the pulpit the grace which 

he had found and began preaching in a manner more 


fervent and forcible than ever. Reading sermons was 
no longer satisfactory to him; the manuscript was dis-. 
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carded, and extemporaneous sermons, attended by the 
unction of the Holy One, fell from the lips which had 
been touched, like Isaiah’s, with a coal from God’s 
altar. Under his first extempore discourse three souls 
were awakened and converted. He introduced hymns 
into the singing of the Church, and often made public 
prayers “without a book.” 

All this was too much for many of his parishioners, 
and troubles came with his new-found life. His fel- 
low clergymen were aggrieved because his preaching 
drew away many of their regular hearers, and his 
large congregations put their small assemblies in hu- 
miliating contrast. They objected to his manner of 
preaching, to the warmth of his exhortations, to the 
plainness of his language, and especially to his setting 
up evening services in private houses. The worldly 
people of his parish were offended by his violation of 
what they were pleased to call “all the proprieties.” 
The “decently dead” moral classes disliked his enforc- 
ing the necessity of spiritual life, and the immoral re- 
sented his reproof of their sins. The singers in the 
choir were disgusted with his songs, and the people 
in the pews were displeased with his sermons. He 
was opposed by the world, the flesh, and the devil, by 
men and women in-the Church, and by sinners outside 
the Church. 

His opposers appealed to Bishop Ross to arrest his 
“irregularities,” but the only reply given to them by 
the Bishop was very unsatisfactory. He told them that 
the utmost he could do would be to suspend him from 
his ministerial functions for three months; and that, 
if that were done, it would raise a clamor in his favor 
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and that the people who were favorable to his Meth- 
odistic tendencies would charge that he was persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. So he judged it best to leave 
the matter alone, and to Coke he said not a word. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells took a slightly differ- 
ent course with him when the matter was brought to 
his attention. He sent an admonitory epistle to Coke, 
to which he received an immediate reply, and the inci- 
dent was closed. The Bishop was either satished with 
the curate’s conduct or gave him up as incorrigible. 

His opponents in the parish, having failed with the 
bishops, approached with their importunate demands 
the rector, who up to this time had been quiet about 
the alleged irregularities of his curate. They demand- 
ed that Coke be peremptorily dismissed from his cu- 
racy, and at last the rector yielded. On an appointed 
day at the close of the service in the church his dis- 
missal was abruptly announced to him, without pre- 
vious notice, and in the presence of the congregation. 
This cruel proceeding took this heartless form either to 
please the enemies of Coke or to prevent a possible 
scene on the occasion of a farewell sermon. It seemed 
to have been a studied discourtesy, “and his enemies 
had the indecency to chime him out of church” as an 
added insult. 

Coke felt keenly this attempt to disgrace him, and 
he had many sympathizing friends in the congregation. 
Having been so precipitately dismissed and denied the 
opportunity of a word of farewell to the people whom 
he had loved so tenderly and served so faithfully, he 
was advised by some of his unwise sympathizers to 
take his stand near the church on the two ensuing 
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Sundays and begin to preach just as the people left 
the house. This was a little like Wesley’s preaching 
on his father’s tombstone at Epworth, but it was done 
under different circumstances and with more heat of re- 
sentment. However, the thing appealed to Coke’s warm 
Welsh spirit, smarting under the sense of unjust re- 

_ proach and unprovoked insult. Accordingly, when the 
first day arrived he took his stand and preached toa. 
mixed multitude of friends and foes his first sermon 

out. of doors. There was in the community enough 
sentiment favorable to him to assure a peaceable hear- 
ing for his first discourse. When his enemies found 
that he intended preaching again on the next Sunday 
they threatened him with stoning if he made the at- 
tempt. But while the impulsive Coke was always capa- 
ble of blundering, he was a stranger to fear; and, un- 
daunted by the threats of his foes, he appeared prompt- 
ly on the scene at the appointed hour. When he reached 
the place he saw sundry hampers of stones gathered 
for use on his head, but the sight of the menacing mis- 
siles did not affect him in the slightest degree. He pro- 
ceeded to preach, and a riot might have followed but 
for the brave act of two young people who were deep- 
ly attached to him, 

There resided not far from South Petherton at this 
time a devout family of dissenters named Edmonds, 
which was composed of the parents and a son and 
daughter, the children being now of mature age. The 
brother and sister, although brought up as dissenters, 
had become regular attendants of Coke’s church. On 
the morning of the second Sunday, when the parents 
were about to proceed to their own place of worship, 
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they cautioned the children against visiting the church 
that day, in view of the threatened stoning. But the 
parents were scarcely out of sight when the son and 
daughter, reflecting on the possible peril of the young 
preacher whom they loved so tenderly, mounted horses 
and rode away to South Petherton. When Coke began 
to preach they stood by him, one on the right hand and 
the other on the left. Other stanch friends ranged 
themselves about the young Edmondses, and the 
stoners were overawed, while the ejected curate 
preached his farewell sermon. The occasion having 
passed without any act of violence, Coke’s youthful 
friends took him home with them, where he was kindly 
received and hospitably entertained by their pious par- 
ents; and in after years, whenever he visited South 
Petherton, he invariably abode in that house. 

Being now dismissed from his curacy, and having 
pronounced his farewell sermon to the people, he was 
confronted with the question of what course he should 
take. Only a few months before this time a certain 
nobleman had written him that he would recommend 
him to the king for some crown preferment, and 
doubtless some other place in the Established Church 
would have been soon opened to him. But his awak- 
ened soul was no longer at home in the service of a 
Church so hostile to evangelical piety. Possessed of 
an ample income and independent of official emolu- 
ments, he was not forced by necessity to seek any 
place. He therefore proposed to pause for a season 
and wait on providential leadings to make the way 
more plain before him. 

About a year before this time he had heard that Mr. 
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Wesley was to preach at Taunton on a given day and 
that he would lodge the night following at Kingston 
in the residence of his friend, the Rev. Mr. Brown, who 
had given him, as we have seen, some of the works of 
Wesley and Fletcher. It seemed to him that this was 
a most favorable opportunity for an interview with 
the father of Methodism, whose written sermons had 
appealed so strongly to him. Accordingly he took 
his horse and rode away twenty miles to Kingston. 
It is said that Wesley greeted him with the prophetic 
words: “Brother, go out, go out and preach the gos- 
pel to all the world!” Of his conversation with Mr. 
Wesley and Mr. Brown there is no record, but Wes- 
ley says in his Journal, under date of August 18, 1776: 
“I preached at Taunton and afterwards went with 
Mr. Brown to Kingston. Here I found a clergyman, 
Dr. Coke, late a gentleman commoner of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, who came twenty miles on purpose to 
meet me. I had much conversation with him, and a 
union then began which I trust shall never end.” 

We know that on the next morning after Wesley 
reached the home of Mr. Brown, at Kingston, while 
he was walking in the garden with Coke, the latter 
opened his heart to him, perhaps with a view of falling 
in with the Methodist movement then. But the young 
curate was advised to return to South Petherton and 
go on as usual with his parochial labors and do all the 
good he could. 

The case was now different. He had been dismissed 
from his curacy. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
read in Wesley’s Journal this entry on August 19, 1777: 
“T went forward to Taunton with Dr. Coke, who, be- 
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ing dismissed from his curacy, has bidden adieu to his 
honorable name and is determined to cast in his lot 
with us.” 

Now Mr. Wesley obtained the fulfillment of the 
desire he had expressed thirty-five years before for a 
clergyman of the Church of England to help him. 
Then he had said: “I know none such who is willing 
to cast in his lot with us. And I scarcely expect I shall, 
because I know how fast they are riveted in the service 
of the world and the devil before they leave the uni- 
versity.” But God had unriveted Coke from the serv- 
ice of the world and the devil. Thirty years had been 
required to prepare the helper for Wesley, but he was 
sent to him at last when Maxfield had disappointed him 
and when Fletcher’s health had begun to fail. 

Now we see passing out of the service of the Estab- 
lished Church into the greater work of Methodism this 
divinely prepared helper for the apostolic Wesley, who 
was beginning to grow old, being seventy-four years 
of age. 

As the father of Methodism and his heaven-sent 
assistant stand side by side, they present a striking 
picture. Both are short men, Wesley being no more 


than an_five. feet_and six inches in height and Coke’s 
stature being measured by five feet and one inch. 
Both areincommonly graceful in form » wee 
in feature, although Wesley was of a slender figure, 
while Coke was inclined to corpulence. Both were 
men of scholarship, both being Oxford men, Wesley 
having held a fellowship in Lincoln College and Coke 
having his degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of . 
Laws from Jesus College. Wesley is seventy-four 
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years of age, with silver upon his locks ; while Coke is 
only thirty, with hair as black as a raven’s wing. They 
‘were united in the bonds of Christian fellowship and 
“the kingdom and patience of Christ,” although they 
were very dissimilar in temperament and mental char- 
acteristics. Wesley was a serene, self-controlled Eng- 
lishman ; Coke was an excitable, impulsive Welshman. 
Wesley put the difference between them rather wittily 
on one occasion when he said: “Dr. Coke and I are like 
the French and the Dutch. The French have been com- 
pared to a flea and the Dutch to a louse. I creep like 
a louse, and the ground I get I keep; but the Doctor 
leaps like a flea and is sometimes obliged to l-ap back 
again.” 

Though thus dissimilar, both were chosen vessels of 
God to bear Methodism throughout Great Britain and 
America and to the uttermost parts of the earth. God 
used the ardent nature of Coke, with all its limitations 
and defects, to do a work second only to the work of 
John Wesley himself; and it may be doubted if Wesley 
would have always done his work so well during his 
later years without the suggestions of Coke. It is 
certain that Coke did many useful things which Wes- 
ley neither would have done if he could or could have 
done if he would. 


CHAPTER III. 


His First SEVEN YEARS AS A METHODIST. 


Coxe came to Methodism in a momentous period. 
It was during the reign of George III in England, his 
ininistry among the Methodists being almost coinci- 
dent with the reign of that monarch. 

George III ascended the throne in 1760 and died in 
1820. Coke joined Mr. Wesley in the work of Meth- 
odism in 1777 and died in 1814. There is no more 
eventful era in the history of modern times than that 
of English history from 1760 to 1820. During this 
time the elder Pitt, Grenville, Bute, Rockingham, 
North, Shelbourne, Burke, Fox, and the younger Pitt 
served in the British Cabinet. Clive, Wolfe, Wash- 
ington, Wellington, Howe, Jervis, Duncan, and Nel- 
son achieved on land and’ sea the far-reaching  victo- 
ries through which was established in the world the 
primacy of the English-speaking nations. The French 
Revolution did its work, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
rose and fell. The American Republic was born and 
extended its territory by the Louisiana Purchase. 
The inventions of Watt, Hargreaves, Arkwright, and 
Crompton brought to birth the era of modern indus- 
trialism; and Brindley’s Canal, connecting Liverpool 
and Manchester, began the opening of the system of 
waterways in Great Britain whereby transportation 
of goods was facilitated as never before. This period 
was the age of Adam Smith, Samuel Johnson, Edward 
Gibbon, Robert Burns, and William Cowper. During 
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this time were born, and by the influences which it 
created were mightily affected, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Byron, Lamb, Coleridge, Washington Irving, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Macaulay, Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Webster: Calhoun, Clay, and 
a host of other men of letters and statesmen in Great 
Britain and the United States by whom the highest 
ideals of civil government, the noblest forms of liter- 
ature, and the purest type of religion have been pro- 
moted among men. 

What would have been the result in this marvelously, 
productive period and the years which have followed it 
if Methodism had not risen and exerted its blessed 
influence among the English-speaking peoples? What 
would have been the history of Methodism if Thomas 
Coke had not come at this time? Leslie Stephen, in 
his “History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 


y far the most important phenomenon in the eight- 


(byt ts says: “Wesleyanism was in many respects, 
b 


enth century.” In that day no man stood nearer the / 


center of things than John Wes esley ; and Thomas Coke, 
whom he was accustom call his “right hand,” 
stood by his side. 

The exact date of Coke’s dismissal from his curacy 
at South Petherton cannot be fixed with certainty. It 
was sometime between August, 1776, and August, 
1777. The Wesleyan Conference assembled in the 
latter year at Bristol, August 5, and Coke attended. 
After the adjournment of the Conference the record in 
Wesley’s Journal on August 19, 1777, shows him and 
Coke together on the road to Taunton, the latter hav- 
ing “bidden adieu to his honorable name and deter- 
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mined to cast in his lot with’ the Methodists. For 
some reason which is not known his name does not 
appear in the minutes of the Conference of 1777; but 
he was ever thereafter associated with the Methodist 
work, and at the close of the Conference he accompa- 
nied Mr. Wesley in his tour through the counties of 
Somerset, Devonshire, and Cornwall. In about a 
month after the adjournment of the Conference Mr. 
Wesley was called to Dublin on account of a state of 
“utmost confusion” in the society there, growing out of 
a case of discipline; but it does not certainly appear 
that Dr. Coke accompanied him thither, although it 
is not improbable that he did. 

We know not definitely and fully how Coke spent 
the year from August, 1777, to August, 1778. - We 
know that he remained a considerable part of 
the time at Bristol. Perhaps. he was doing such 
work as Mr. Wesley requested, living upon the in- 
come from his own estate. His name first ap- 


peare inutes of the Conference held at Leeds 
August 4, 1778, associated on the work of the-ondon 


Circuit with John Pawson, Thomas Rankin, and Thom- 
as Tennant. The form of the appointment as printed 
in the minutes is a little peculiar in that after the fore- 
going names are printed a semicolon is inserted, fol- 
lowed by the names “Peter Jaco, supernumerary ; John 
Wesley, Thomas Coke, John Abraham.” (The last 
three were all ordained clergymen.) Being an or- 
dained clergyman of the Church of England, he was 
never formally “admitted on trial into the traveling 
connection,” but was taken directly into the work by 
Mr. Wesley. His assignment as one of the preachers 
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to the London Circuit was only a nominal appointment. 
He spent little time in London, but traveled under 
Wesley’s direction in various parts of the kingdom, 
sometimes in company with the venerable father of 
Methodism and at other times acting as his authorized 
representative. Wesley was now seventy-five years of 
age, and Coke relieved him of much of his heavy cor- 
respondence and of many perplexing details relating 
to the ever-multiplying societies and chapels. His 
training fitted him for rendering invaluable service in 
matters requiring legal and business knowledge. 

At the Conference in London, August, 1779, he 
was assigned again to London, the appointment read- 
ing: “J. W. [Wesley], T. Coke, John Pawson, Thom- 
as Rankin, John Murlin.” The name of Charles Wes- 
ley does not appear in the list of appointments of this 
year; but in the assignments made at the Conference 
held at Bristol, August, 1780, we find: “London— 
John Wesley, Charles Wesley, Thomas Coke, Richard 
Boardman, Joseph Bradford, John Atlay.” 

About this time a trouble was arising which per- 
plexed Mr. Wesley, and in the management of which 
Coke rendered valuable assistance. The members of 
the Methodist Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
had increased to above forty thousand souls, and the 
number of lay preachers was more than one hundred. 
Between Charles Wesley and the lay preachers there 
had sprung up a feeling not of the most friendly kind. 
He was of a suspicious temper, and all his prejudices 
were in favor of the regularly ordained clergy. His 
illustrious brother is quoted as saying playfully of 
him: “My brother suspects everybody.” He was in- 
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clined to find fault with the lay preachers and to. 
charge them with aspiring after power. He suspected 
Coke of sympathizing with them in their aspirations. 
His power as a preacher had declined very much at 
this period of his life, and, according to John Pawson, 
his sermons were “exceedingly dry and _ lifeless.” 
Nevertheless, he insisted on preaching at City Road 
Chapel at all services on Sundays or confining the 
Sabbath ministrations there to the sermons of the or- 
dained clergy only—Thomas Coke, John Richardson, 
and John Abraham—to the exclusion of Pawson, 
Rankin, Tennant, and Jaco. This was not pleasing 
to the congregation nor satisfactory to the preachers, 
who felt justly that they had quite as much right as 
he to preach to Sunday congregations in City Road. 
And so there was a quarrel between Charles Wesley 
and the London preachers, in which Coke, Richard- 
son, and Abraham took no part. 

While this condition was fermenting in London an 
incident occurred at Bath which gave John Wesley 
much trouble and about which Coke rendered most 
valuable service. At the Conference held at London in 
August, 1779, Alexander McNabb, a worthy and gifted 
man, was appointed to the Bristol Circuit, of which 
Bath was a part. During the course of the year the 
Rev. Edward Smyth, an ordained clergyman from 
the North of Ireland, brought his wife to Bath for the 
benefit of her health. Wesley asked him to preach in 
the Methodist chapel every Sunday while he remained 
in Bath. To this McNabb objected. At this Charles 
Wesley, who suspiciously conceived that McNabb was 
only the tool of a violent anti-Church party among the 
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lay preachers and was acting in counsel with the 
preachers at London, took fire and prevailed upon his 
brother to exclude him from the Methodist connec- 
tion. McNabb was very dear to the people at both 
Bath and Bristol, and his exclusion from the connec- 
tion gave them great offense. The Societies through- 
out the circuit were “torn in pieces and thrown into 
the utmost confusion.” Incited by his brother Charles, 
Wesley lectured the preachers in London sharply on 
his return, and but for the brotherly and wise exer- 
tions of Dr. Coke vast injury would have been done. 
Wesley sent him to supply McNabb’s place at Bath, 
where he was well known and popular; and, being at 
one with the lay preachers, although as much of a 
clergyman as Charles Wesley or Mr. Smythe, he was 
able to conciliate all parties to the strife and allay 
much of the injurious excitement in the Bristol Cir- 
cuit. 

When the Conference of 1780, which was held at 
Bristol, was approaching, Charles Wesley showed an 
unwillingness to attend; but, on the insistence of his 
brother, he did go at last. At that Conference, con- 
trary to his wishes and very much to his displeasure, 
McNabb was restored to his place among his brethren 
and appointed to Sheffield. To the Bristol Circuit 
were sent John Pawson, Thomas Rankin, and Thomas 
Tennant, who had been in London the year previous; 
and to the London Circuit were assigned John Wesley, 
Charles Wesley, Thomas Coke, Richard Boardman, 
Joseph Bradford, and John Atlay, in the order named. 
The appointments made for the Bristol and London 
Circuits were made doubtless after taking into account 
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the case of McNabb and the state of mind between 
Charles Wesley and the lay preachers. Until his 
death, Charles Wesley was afterwards regularly put 
down as one of the preachers in London; always, 
however, the name of John Wesley stood before his 
in the form of the appointment. Coke’s name also 
was among the names of the men assigned to London 
(except in the year 1784, when he was sent to Amer- 
ica) until the year 1796, when his appointment, stand- 
ing at the head of the list, reads: “Dr. Coke superin- 
tends the West India missionaries.” 

But while Coke preached much in London and was 
very popular there, he was engaged more constantly 
in traveling through the connection and acting as Mr. 
Wesley’s substitute, or delegate, in regulating the af- 
fairs of the rapidly increasing Methodist Societies. 

In one of the journeys which he made under Mr. 
Wesley’s direction he visited his old parish of South 
Petherton. The spirit of his former parishioners had 
undergone a great change. When he had gone from 
them irritation gave away to reflection, and they began 
to appreciate what they had lost. His coming among 
them again was hailed with joy. A sort of popular 
demonstration in his favor took place. The men by 
whom he had been chimed out of the church when 
he was dismissed from his curacy agreed that the 
bells should ring now in welcoming him back. They 
said: “We chimed him out, and now we will ring him 
in.’ He spent three nights in the place, and in a 
letter he says: “One night I preached in the church to 
(I suppose) two thousand people, who came not only 
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' from the little town but from all the villages round 
about.” 

But he was not so well received at every place he 
visited. At Ramsbury, in Wiltshire, for example, 
when he undertook to preach under a tree which stood 
in an open square in the village he was attacked by a 
mob, led by the vicar of the parish, He was pushed 
from the stand and his gown torn into shreds. Un- 
daunted, however, he continued the service. When 
sticks and stones had failed to drive the preacher and 
his congregation from the place, the vicar thought of 
another instrument of attack and cried to the mob: 
“Bring out the fire engine.” The order was obeyed, 
and so the service was broken up. But, while leaving 
the square, Coke turned and said to the mob that there 
were other uses for the fire engine which Providence 
might soon force the perpetrators of the outrage to 
learn. Strangely enough, within a fortnight a fire 
broke out in Ramsbury which consumed nearly all the 
‘houses around the square and extended a considerable 
distance down one of the streets of the village. 

Petty persecutions like this, however, were the 
smallest of Coke’s troubles at this period of his life. 
Acting often as Mr. Wesley’s representative, with 
powers more discretionary than definite, he had to 
contend with difficulties in his dealings with both the 
Societies and the preachers which were enough to tax 
the wisdom and patience of one far older and less 
impulsive than he. He was less than thirty-five years 
of age, and questions of the most perplexing nature 
had arisen among the Methodists. 

At an early period in the history of Methodism 
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(1750) Mr. Wesley framed and published a “model 
deed” for the settlement of chapels, in which it was 
provided that the trustees, in whom the legal title to 
the property was placed, should permit Mr. Wesley 
himself, and such persons as he might appoint, to have 
the full use of such premises and preach therein. In 
case of his death his brother Charles was to have the 
same right, and in case he (Charles) should die be- 
fore William Grimshaw the latter should succeed to 
the same rights and prerogatives. After the death of 
the Wesleys and Grimshaw, the chapels were to be 
held in trust for the sole use of such persons as might 
be appointed at the yearly Conference of the people 
called Methodists, provided that the said persons 
preached no other doctrines than those contained in 
Wesley’s “Notes on the New Testament” and his four 
volumes of sermons. 

The saintly Grimshaw had died at Haworth, in 
Yorkshire, on April 7, 1763; and Charles Wesley was 
now quite feeble and somewhat alienated from most 
of the Methodist preachers. John Wesley was about 
eighty years of age, and his death could not be far off. 
In such a situation most of “the wisest and best 
preachers” were not satisfied with the conditions of 
the “model deed,” and from time to time they brought 
the matter up at the yearly Conferences and earnestly 
urged Mr. Wesley to do something more to preserve 
the chapels for the purpose designed by the original 
builders of them. 

While things were in this condition the case of the 
chapel at Birstal brought the matter to a sharp issue 
and induced action concerning chapel deeds through- 
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out the entire connection, which led to the drawing 
up and enrollment of British Methodism’s Magna 
Charia—Wesley’s “poll deed” of February 28, 1784, 
with which Dr, Coke had much to do. 

The original chapel at Birstal, erected under the 
ministry of John Nelson, about the year 1751, was 
held by a deed which differed from Wesley’s “model 
deed” in that it provided for the trustees to elect 
their own preachers monthly. John Nelson took such 
a deed “knowing no better,’ says Wesley, who adds: 
“Had Mr. Whitefield or I known this, we should have 
insisted on its being canceled.” 

In 1782 it was found necessary to enlarge the old 
chapel built thirty years before at Birstal or to erect 
a new one. Contributions were made for this pur- 
pose, but the sum secured was not sufficient by the 
amount of more than $1,500. The intended trustees 
of the new chapel were therefore under the necessity 
of advancing the additional sum required. To give 
them security for this amount advanced by them a 
deed of transfer was prepared, in which John and 
Charles Wesley, for the considerations therein men- 
tioned, sold the old premises to certain trustees named, 
with particular agreements with reference to the use 
of the enlarged or new chapel by the Birstal Meth- 
odists to meet their growing necessities. Among these 
agreements was one which provided that after the 
death of John and Charles Wesley the appointment 
of the preachers to minister in the chapel was “to be 
made by the trustees and by such members of the 
Methodist Society as had been class leaders for three 
years within the circumjacent villages of Birstal, Great 
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Gomersal, Little Gomersal, Birkenshaw, Adwalton, 
Drighlington, Batley, Carlington, and Heckmondwike, 
or by the major part of such trustees and class lead- 
ers.” It was further provided that any preachers ap- 
pointed should “hold the said premises and exercise 
the function of a preacher only during the good will 
and pleasure of the aforesaid trustees and class lead- 
ers.” The deed was dated May 14, 1782, and John 
Wesley’s signature was attached to it; but in a letter 
to his brother dated May 28, 1782 (only two weeks 
later) he said: 


The trustees brought me the deed at Daw Green, which 
they read over and desired me to sign. We disputed upon it 
about an hour. I then gave them a positive answer that I 
could not sign it and, leaving them abruptly, went up into 
my room. At night, a little before I went to bed, they came 
again, got round, and worried me down. But I think they 
cannot worry you. May you not very properly write to Mr. 
Valton [one of the preachers at Birstal], “If the trustees will 
settle the Birstal house on the Methodist plan, I will sign 
their deed with all my heart; but if they build a house for a 
Presbyterian meetinghouse, I will not, dare not have anything 
to do with it’’? 


These teasing trustees had “worried” John Wesley 
into committing a serious mistake by signing the deed ; 
and he promptly took the only step possible to retrieve 
the blunder, for without the signature of Charles 
Wesley the instrument was imperfect. Charles Wes- 
ley acted upon his brother’s advice and closed a letter 
to the Birstal trustees with these words: 

Upon the whole, I cannot, I dare not sign that deed. I 


can have nothing to do with it. If the house should never- 
theless be built and settled upon that plan, I apprehend the 
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consequences would be this: (1) No Methodist preacher 
would ever preach in it; (2) my brother would immediately 
set a subscription on foot for buying ground and building 
another house. The trustees then might do what they pleased 
with theirs, 


At the Conference held the following August at 
London this minute was made: 


Question. What can be done with regard to the preaching 
house at Birstal? 

Answer. If the trustees still refuse to settle it on the Meth- 
odist plan: (1) Let a plain state of the case be drawn up; 
(2) let a collection be made throughout all England in order 
to purchase ground and to build another preaching house as 
near the present one as may be. 


Coke, clothed with “discretionary power,” was ap- 
pointed to carry into execution this minute. He set 
about his difficult task in a tactful, conciliatory, gener- 
ous, and Christian spirit, with the fixed purpose, how- 
ever, never to agree to the appointment of preachers 
by the trustees and class leaders. He proposed to 
leave the matter to the arbitration of the attorney- 
general, besides offering various other plans of con- 
ciliation. Among other things, he agreed to give a 
bond of five or six hundred pounds that the trustees 
who had advanced the £350 should have not only their 
interest but their principal paid them in installments 
of £50 per annum; and, further, he was ready to en- 
gage that all those who had made contributions to the 
new building, “who signified their desire of having 
their money returned, should have it returned to them 
within two years.” But to none of his plans of con- 
ciliation would the trustees agree unless the final 
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word with reference to the appointment of the preach- 
ers was left with them. They were after power, not 
money. All his efforts failing, Coke published, in 
November, 1783, an “Address to the Inhabitants of 
Birstal and the Adjacent Villages,” in which he made 
a tender appeal with a view to preserving the Soci- 
eties from division and disintegration and to bringing 
their leaders to a better mind. Two months later 
(January 3, 1783) John Wesley issued a folio circular, 
entitled “The Case of the Birstal House,” in which 
he made plain his objections to deeds like that pro- 
posed by the Birstal trustees in these words: “1. The 
itinerant preaching is no more. When the trustees in 
any place have found and fixed a preacher they like, 
the rotation of preachers is at an end—at least till they 
are tired of their favorite preacher and so turn him 
out. 2. While he stays is not the bridle in his mouth? 
How dare he speak the full and the whole truth, since 
whenever he displeases the trustees he is liable to lose 
his head? How much less will he dare to put a trus- 
tee, though ever so ungodly, out of the Society?” He 
was willing to yield all else but the point concerning 
the appointment of the preachers. Of that he said: 
“I insist upon that point and let everything else go. 
No Methodist trustee, if I can help it, shall after my 
death, any more than while I live, have the power of 
placing and displacing the preachers.” 

Modern Methodists will do well to lay these wise 
words to heart. Church building and the way titles 
are held may seriously affect the purity of the minis- — 
try. Large gifts by worldly men to Church purposes 
and official position occupied by men covetous of pow- 
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er may lead to the worst form of congregationalism, 
by which the itinerant system and the independence of 
the Methodist ministry may be destroyed. A coterie 
of “the official board” virtually calling a preacher is 
not according to the Methodism which Wesley found- 
ed and which we should desire perpetuated. 

The Birstal case was still unsettled when the Con- 
ference met at Bristol, July 29, 1783; and it was in 
view of this case and others like it that the following 
minute was made by the Conference: 


Question. What can be done to get all our preaching 
houses settled on the Conference plan? ; 

Answer. Let Dr. Coke visit the Societies throughout Eng- 
land as far as is necessary for the accomplishment of this 
design, and let the respective assistants [“preachers in charge,” 
all of whom were then called “assistants” to Mr. Wesley, wha 
was supposed to be in charge of all the circuits and Societies] 
give him all the support in their power. 


This action of the Conference shows how satisfac- 
tory to the body had been the work of Coke in the 
Birstal case and how he was trusted to manage wisely 
and well all such cases throughout the connection. 

The Birstal contention was settled on September 5, 
1783 (about a month after the Conference adjourned), 
by a sort of compromise plan in which Mr. Wesley 
offered to relieve the trustees of their £350 debt 
(promising to give £100 himself) and agreed to the 
insertion in the deed of the same clause which was in- 
serted in the deed to City Road Chapel, which was as 
follows: “In case the doctrine or practice of any 
preacher should, in the opinion of the major part of 
the trustees, be not conformable to Mr. Wesley’s 
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“Sermons” and “Notes on the New Testament,” on 
representing this, another preacher shall be sent with- 
in three months.” Wesley reluctantly consented to 
the insertion of this clause, saying: “This was never 
allowed to any trustees before and never shall again 
while I live.” 

The Birstal case and tne commission given to Coke 
by the Conference of 1783 at Bristol led directly to 
the preparation and enrollment in chancery of the now 
famous “poll deed” in February, 1784. 

According to the “Chronological History” of Myles 
there were in the United Kingdom at the beginning of 
the year 1784 three hundred and fifty-nine Methodist 
chapels, most of which were held doubtless according 
to Mr. Wesley’s “model deed,” then commonly called 
the “Conference plan.” 

But that deed did not contain any legal definition of 
what was meant by the words “Conference of the peo- 
ple called Methodists.” To remedy this defect and re- 
move other difficulties the “deed of declaration,” or 
“poll deed,’ was prepared by Dr. Coke and executed 
by Mr. Wesley. By it the settlement of all the chapels 
was accomplished, the term “Conference” was restrict- 
ed to mean in law one hundred preachers, named by 
Mr. Wesley himself, and the method of selecting suc- 
cessors to this “legal hundred” was prescribed. The 
appointment of the preachers was fixed in the hands of 
the “Conference”’ forever. 

The publication of the deed created no little stir 
throughout the connection, especially among certain - 
preachers who. were not included in the “legal hun- 
dred.” As Coke’s name was one of the hundred, 
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and as it was known that he had much to do with the 
preparation of the deed, he fell under suspicion and 
censure for a time, and at the next Conference after 
the execution of the instrument a charge was brought 
against him to the effect that he had done injustice to 
some of his brethren by securing their exclusion from 
the hundred and his own inclusion in it. To the charge 
against Dr. Coke Mr. Wesley made in four words la- 

“conic and flat denial: “Non vult, non potuit’”—‘“he 
would not, he could not”—and assumed all responsi- 
bility for the choice of the first “legal hundred.” 

Coke felt keenly the unjust censure visited upon 
him; and, after bearing it in silence for a time, he 
made defense of himself in “An Address to the Meth- 
odist Society in Great Britain and Ireland.”’ His part 
in the matter cannot be more briefly or clearly stated 
than by using his own words as found in that address. 
He said: 


My Dearest Brethren: It has long been the grief of my 
mind that anything should exist among us which gives uneasi- 
ness to many of you and will, if it be suffered to continue 
ameng us, be a ground for perpetual dissatisfaction, to the 
great hindrance of the work of God. I mean the power given 
to the Conference by the present mode of settling our preach- 
ing houses. 

I have opened my sorrowful mind at large to several of 
the most judicious of our preachers, men who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, men of renown in our Israel, and 
they have with one voice advised me to lay before you the 
present plan of reconciliation. For this purpose I shall, in 
the first place, relate to you the several steps by which the 
deed, which was enrolled in chancery by our dear honored 
father in the gospel, Mr. Wesley, was set on foot and after- 
wards completed. 
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In the Conference held in the year 1782 several complaints 
were mde in respect to the danger in which we were situ- 
ated from the want of specifying in distinct and legal terms 
what was meant by the term “the Conference of the people 
called Methodists.” Indeed, the preachers seemed univer- 
sally alarmed, and many expressed their fears that divisions 
would take place among us after the death of Mr. Wesley on 
this account, and the whole body of preachers present seemed 
to wish that some methods might be taken to remove this 
danger, which appeared to be pregnant with the evils of the 
first magnitude. 

In consequence of this (the subject lying heavy on my 
heart) I desired Mr. Clulow, of Chancery Lane, London, to 
draw up such a case as I judged sufficient for the purpose 
and then to present it to that very eminent counselor, Mr. 
Maddox, for his opinion. This was accordingly done, and 
Mr. Maddox informed us in his answer that the deeds of our 
preaching houses were in the situation we dreaded; that the 
law would not recognize the Conference in the state in which 
it stood at that time; and, consequently, that there was no 
central point which might preserve the connection from split- 
ting into a thousand pieces after the death of Mr. Wesley. 
To prevent this he observed that Mr. Wesley should enroll 
a deed in chancery, which deed should specify the persons by 
name who composed the Conference, together with the mode 
of succession for its perpetuity, and that at the same time 
such regulations be established by the deed as Mr. Wesley 
would wish the Conference should be governed by after his 
death. 

This opinion of Mr. Maddox I read in the Conference held 
in the year 1783. The whole Conference seemed grateful to 
me for procuring the opinion and expressed their wishes that 
such a deed might be drawn up and executed by Mr. Wesley 
as should agree with the advice of that great lawyer as soon 
as possible. 

Soon after the Conference was ended Mr. Wesley author- 
ized me to draw up, with the assistance of Mr. Clulow, all 
the leading parts of a deed which should answer the above- 
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mentioned purposes. This we did with miuch care, and as 
to myself I can truly say with fear and trembling, receiving 
Mr. Maddox’s advice in respect to every step we took, and, 
laying the whole ultimately at Mr. Wesley’s feet for his 
approbation, there remained now nothing but to insert the 
names of those who were to constitute the Conference. Mr. 
Wesley then declared that he would limit the number to one 
hundred. This was indeed contrary to my very humble 
opinion, which was that every preacher in full connection 
should be a member of the Conference and that admission 
into full connection should be looked upon as admission into 
membership with the Conference; and I still believe it will 
be most for the glory of God and the peace of Zion that the 
members of the Conference admit the other preachers who 
are in full connection and are present at the Conference from 
time to time to a full vote on all occasions. However, of 
course, I submitted to the superior judgment and authority 
of Mr. Wesley; but I do publicly avow that I was not con- 
cerned in the limitation of the number or the selection of the 
hundred preachers who were nominated the members of the 
Conference. 

All things necessary being completed in the court of chan- 
cery according to law, I thought it my duty to send copies of 
the deed to all assistants of circuits throughout Great Britain, 
and I afterwards carried copies of it to Ireland. 


All that Coke says in this address was confirmed by 
Mr. Wesley in a paper published under the. caption 
“Thoughts upon Some Late Occurrences,” in which 
he says: 


My first thought was to name a few, suppose ten or 
twelve, persons. Count Zinzendorff named only six who 
were to preside over the community of Moravians after 
his decease. But, on second thought, I believed there would 
be more safety in a greater number of counselors and there- 
fore named a hundred, as many as I judged could meet with- 
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out too great an expense and without leaving any circuit 
naked of preachers while the Conference was assembled. 

In naming these preachers, as I had no adviser, so I had 
no respect of persons; but I simply set down those that, 
according to the best of my judgment, were most proper. 
But I am not infallible. I might mistake and think better of 
some of them than they deserved. However, I did my best; 
and if I did wrong, it was not the error of my will but of 
my judgment. 

But what need was there for any deed at all? There was 
the utmost need of it. Without some authentic deed, fixing 
the meaning of the term, the moment I died the Conference 
had been nothing. Therefore any of the proprietors of land 
on which our preaching houses were built might have seized 
them for their own use, and there would have been none to 
hinder them, for the Conference would have been nobody, 
a mere empty name. 

You see, then, in all the pains I have taken about this 
absolutely necessary deed I have been laboring not for my- 
self (for I have no interest therein) but for the whole body 
of Methodists, in order to fix them on such a foundation as 
is likely to stand as long as the sun and moon endure—that 
is, if they continue to walk by faith and to show forth their 
faith by their works; otherwise I pray God to root out the 
memorial of them from the earth. 


Words can hardly overstate the value of the “poll 
deed.” Without it Methodism might not have sur- 
vived after Mr. Wesley’s death. If the names of all 
the preachers in full connection had been inserted in 
it as Coke desired, its publication would not have 
aroused animosity or provoked any controversy what- 
soever. As it was, only five of the chief opponents to 
the deed—the two John Hampsons (father and son), 
Joseph Pilmoor, William, Eels, and John Atlay—re- 
tired from the connection. 
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For the work of Coke in this matter Methodism 
owes him an immeasurable debt. Mr. Wesley him- 
self was not qualified for such a task, and he would 
have done better if he had followed more completely 
Coke’s advice on the subject. It is not strange that 
he trusted Coke so far as he did in the preparation of 
the instrument. In nearly seven years of association 
. with him he had found how wise and unselfish he was. 

In the year 1782, two years before the making of 
the “deed of declaration,” Wesley had sent Coke to 
Ireland to convene the Irish preachers and to hold for 
the first time a Conference in Dublin like the yearly 
Conferences in England, the increase of Methodist 
preachers in the Emerald Isle having become so great 
that their interests could no longer be conserved, as 
they had been before, through the English Conference. 
Coke, by Wesley’s appointment, presided over the 
second Irish Conference in 1783, the same year in 
which he was appointed by the English Conference 
“to visit the Societies throughout England” for get- 
ting all the “preaching houses settled on the Confer- 
ence plan.” 

How abundant in labors Coke was during his first 
seven years as a Methodist may be gathered from 
what has been recorded in this chapter. With tireless 
zeal and unfailing fidelity during this period he had 
made full proof of his ministry. He had won the 
confidence of Mr. Wesley and well deserved it. And 
now, when he was no more than thirty-seven years of 
age, he was about to be sent to the greatest task of his 
life. In February, 1784, the same month in which 
the “poll deed” was enrolled in chancery, Mr. Wes- 
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ley, in his study at City Road, London, first men- 
tioned to him his purpose to send him to America to 
organize the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Whitehead calls the year 1784 “the grand cli- 
macteric year of Methodism,” by which he means to 
suggest that, having reached full strength in that year, 
its vigor began then to abate. In this opinion he was 
mistaken. This was the year when Methodism in 
England by the “poll deed” was put beyond the possi- 
bility of disintegration and when American Meth- 
odism was formally organized under the episcopal 
form of government.” With these far-reaching events 
Coke was connected as the efficient agent in both 
transactions. No other man among the Methodists 
of that day, not even John Wesley himself, could have 
borne the part of Thomas Coke in these eventful years. 
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His Work IN AMERICA. 


THoMAS COKE made nine visits to America, but 
the time spent in the United States during all these 
visits did not amount to as much as three years. He 
was working also in the West Indies, in England, in 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and the Channel Islands; 
and he tarried nowhere long. 

His longest visit to America, and far the most im- 
portant, was his first. He landed at New York, 
November 3, 1784, and sailed away on his return 
voyage to Great Britain, June 2, 1785. His stay 
was brief, but no man ever did in so short a fime a 
work so far-reaching in its consequences. By di- 
rection of Mr. John Wesley he ordained Francis As- 
bury to the office of superintendent, and he participated 
influentially in the organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America. The young Republic, desy 


first Methodist Church ever organized in the world, 
the Wesleyans of Great Britain having not yet sepa- 


»rated from the Church of England. 


The organization of Methodist Societies in Ameri- 
ca began as early as 1760, but at the outset of the 
Revolutionary War all the members of these Socie- 
ties did not exceed two thousand souls. During 
the war, however, their numbers increased to 13,740, 
and most of them were in the royal colonies of the 
South, in which the Episcopal Church was the es- 
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tablished and prevailing Church. No more than 1,623 
were north of what we now call the “Mason and Dixon 
Line,” while 12,117 were south of it. 

But the Episcopal Establishment was almost, if 
not quite, dissolved during the war. At the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary struggle there were in 
Virginia ninety-five parishes, one hundred and sixty- 
four churches, and ninety-one clergymen. At the 
conclusion of the conflict many of the churches were 
in ruins, one-fourth of the parishes were “extinct 
or forsaken,” and twenty-eight only of the ninety- 
one clergymen remained. The English laws forbade | 
the ordination of any candidate to “holy orders” who | 
could not, or who would not, take the oath of al-\! 
legiance to the king. By consequence there were 
no native Americans among the clergy of the Epis- 
copal Establishment in the United States, and most 
of the Englishmen who had served as rectors of 
the Churches had fled the country. Moreover, many 
of the Englishmen who came to America as clergy- 
men before the war were very unfit persons, from 
whose hands the Methodists were unwilling to ac- 
cept the sacraments. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, in 
his excellent treatise entitled “The American Revo- 
lution,” says: “The Church in the Southern colonies 
was mainly supplied from across the ocean; and 
clerical emigrants, who found their way to those 
regions, were very generally the failures of English 
universities or Scotch and Irish adventurers who 
sought an escape from the despised and miserable 
lot of an usher in an eighteenth century academy.” 

These unhappy conditions had produced great dis- 
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satisfaction among the American Methodists, who, 
following faithfully both the precept and example 
of Mr. Wesley, had at first desired to remain in 
connection with the Episcopal Establishment, but 
who later had been moved by these circumstances 
to an opposite course during the war. A strong 
movement had sprung up to provide the ordinances 
for themselves under “the exigence of necessity.” 
At one time the clamor of the people for the sacra- 
ments at the hands of their own pastors threatened 
to dividé into two camps the followers of Wesley in 
America, and this lamentable result might have fol- 
lowed but for the well-directed efforts of Francis As- 
bury. 

The war having ended, and the American Republic 
having been set up with no established Church in it, 
the question of the ordinances could not longer be 
postponed, and urgent appeals for relief of the situa- 
tion were sent to Mr. Wesley by Asbury and others. 
These appeals constrained that wise and holy man to 
take the matter under the most careful and serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Wesley believed in the necessity of an or- 
dained ministry, but he did not believe in the fable 
of a “prelatical succession”—‘“a fable which has not 
so much as the virtue of being cunningly devised.” 
He thought it highly improper and disorderly for 
unordained men to administer the sacraments, but 
he did not believe that the validity of ordination was 
dependent upon the hierarchy of the Church of 
England or the hierarchy of any other Church. Min- 
isterial orders he esteemed as a matter of first im- 
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portance, but the lines of ecclesiastical organization 
he regarded as secondary. In fact, it may be doubted 
if he definitely intended that Coke should organize an- 
other Church in America. He designed to give an 
ordained minister and the sacraments to the members 
of the Methodist Societies in America. 

Accordingly he considered carefully a plan for the 
ordination of the Methodist preachers in America, 
and in the month of February, 1784, he called Dr. 
Thomas Coke to a private conference with him in his 
study at City Road, London, and introduced the sub- 
ject to his trusted Welsh assistant in nearly the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“That, as the revolution in America had separated 
the United States from the mother country forever, 
and the Episcopal Establishment was utterly abol- 
ished, the societies had been represented to him in 
a most deplorable condition. That an appeal had 
also been made to him through Mr. Asbury, in which 
he was requested to provide for them some mode 
of Church government suited to their exigencies; 
and that having long and seriously revolved the sub- 
ject in his thoughts, he intended to adopt the plan 
which he was now about to unfold. That as he had 
invariably endeavored, in every step he had taken, 
to keep as closely to the Bible as possible, so, on the 
present occasion, he hoped he was not about to devi- 
ate from it. That keeping his eye upon the conduct 
of the primitive Churches in the ages of unadulter- 
ated Christianity, he had much admired the mode 
of ordaining bishops which the Church of Alexan- 
dria had practiced. That, to preserve its purity, 
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that Church would never suffer the interference of 
of a foreign bishop in any of their ordinations; but 
that the presbyters of that venerable apostolic Church, 
on the death of a bishop, exercised the right of or- 
daining another from their own body, by the laying 
on of their own hands; and that this practice con- 
tinued among them for two hundred years, till the 
days of Dionysius. And finally, that being himself 
a presbyter, he wished Dr. Coke to accept ordination 
from his hands and to proceed in that character to 
the continent of America to superintend the societies 
in the United States.” 

That Mr. Wesley had not reached this conclusion 
hastily is clear from a statement which he inserted 
in the minutes of the Conference for the year 1786: 
“Judging this [namely, the peculiar condition of 
the societies in America after the war] to be a case 
of necessity, I took a step which, for peace and 
quietness I had refrained from taking many years. 
I exercised that power which I am persuaded the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of the Church has given 
me. I appointed three of our laborers to go and help 
them, by not only preaching the word of God, but 
likewise administering the Lord’s Supper and bap- 
tizing their children throughout that vast tract of 
land.” 

That Dr. Coke should be selected was inevitable. If 
not he, who could have been chosen for such a mission? 
His zeal, learning, piety, and native ability, mani- 
fested in abundant labors throughout England and 
Ireland, showed him to be the most suitable person 
among all the Methodists to undertake the momen- 
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tous task proposed and to bear the character of gen- 
eral superintendent with which Mr. Wesley desired 
to invest him. Nevertheless, Coke was startled by 
the proposal and expressed doubts with reference to 
the competency of Mr. Wesley’s authority to con- 
stitute such an appointment. He requested time to 
consider the matter, which was granted, and the ar- 
guments of Lord King that bishops and presbyters 
were the same order, which had convinced Mr. 
Wesley, were commended to his attention. 

After considering the subject for about two months, 
Coke wrote Wesley, telling him that his doubts had 
been silenced, and that he was ready to cooperate 
with him in any way that was calculated to promote 
the glory of God. 

Here the matter rested until the session of the 
Conference, which convened in Leeds, July 27, 1784, 
at which time John Pawson, one of the preachers sta- 
tioned at Manchester, says that ordination was first 
proposed by Wesley himself in his select committee 
of consultation. The saintly John Fletcher was there, 
in consultation with Wesley, and it must be under- 
stood that he was included among the preachers to 
whom Pawson alludes when he says: “The preachers 
were astonished when this (the ordination) was men- 
tioned, and, to a man, opposed it. But I plainly saw 
it would be done, as Mr. Wesley’s mind appeared to 
be quite made up.” 

At the close of the Conference in Leeds, about 
August 1, 1784, Mr. Wesley went to Bristol, and Dr. 
Coke went to London to prepare for his voyage to 
America. Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey were not or- 
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dained at the Conference, but in the list of appoint- 
ments is this: “America, Thomas Coke, Richard 
Whatcoat, Thomas Vasey.” Whatever may have 
been Mr. Wesley’s reasons for postponing the ordi- 
nation of these men until some days after the ad- 
journment of the Conference at Leeds, this record of 
their appointment to America, together with Pawson’s 
statement, shows that he had no slightest hesitation 
of mind or wavering of purpose concerning the mat- 
ter. 

Accordingly, a few days after Coke had returned 
to London, he received a letter from Wesley request- 
ing him to come immediately to Bristol, and directing 
him to bring with him the Rev. James Creighton, a 
regularly ordained presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land, who for a number of years had been one of 
the preachers assigned to serve the Methodist chapels 
in London. In response to this letter, Coke and 
Creighton met Mr. Wesley in Bristol, where, with 
their assistance on September 1, 1784, he ordained 
Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey (who were 
with him in Bristol) deacons, and on the next day, 
with the same assistants, he ordained them elders. 
Afterwards, on the same day, he ordained Coke su- 
perintendent of the Methodist Societies in America, 
and delivered into his hands this certificate of ordi- 
nation: 

“To all to whom these presents shall come, John 
Wesley, late Fellow of Lincoln College in Oxford, 
Presbyter of the Church of England, sendeth greet- 
ing. 

“Whereas many of the people in the Southern prov- 
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inces of North America, who desire to continue un- 
der my care, and still adhere to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England, are greatly dis- 
tressed for want of ministers to administer the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, according 
to the usage of the said Church; and whereas there 
does not appear to be any other way of supplying 
them with ministers. 

“Know all men, that I, John Wesley, think myself 
to be providentially called, at this time, to set apart 
some persons for the work of the ministry in Ameri- 
ca. And, therefore, under the protection of Almighty 
God, and with a single eye to his glory, I have this 
day set apart as Superintendent, by the imposition of 
my hands and prayer (being assisted by other or- 
dained ministers), Thomas Coke, doctor of civil law, 
a presbyter of the Church of England, and a man 
whom I judge to be well qualified for that great work. 
And I do hereby recommend him to all whom it may 
concern as a fit person to preside over the flock of 
Christ. In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, this second day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four. Joun WESLEY.” 

Wesley also made about the same time an abridg- 
ment of the liturgy and “The Thirty-Nine Articles” of 
the Church of England, which he printed and sent 
out by Coke. Besides containing the “Sunday Serv- 
ice,” it contained forms for the administration 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for marriage and 
burial, and also forms for the ordination of deacons, 
elders, and superintendents, the three distinct offices of 
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the ministry in an Episcopally constituted Church. 
The term “bishop,” in the English ordinal, he changed 
to “superintendent,” and the name of “presbyter” or 
“priest” he changed to “elder,” but the change in 
terminology evidently implied no changes in the gen- 
eral nature and functions of the offices involved. 

This abridgment of the English liturgy and Articles 
of Religion sheds light on Wesley’s theory of ordina- 
tion and reveals the type of Church government which 
he purposed the Methodists in America should adopt. 

If anything more be wanted to disclose his thoughts 
and plans concerning the American Societies, it is sup- 
plied in the following letter, which Coke, by Wesley’s 
direction, printed and circulated on his arrival in 
America. Dated eight days after Coke’s ordination, 
it is of the greatest historical value: 


.“BrISTOL, September 10, 1784. 


“To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and Our Brethren in North 

America. 

“By a very uncommon train of providences many 
of the provinces of North America are totally dis- 
joined from the mother country and erected into in- 
dependent States. The English government has no 
authority over them, either civil or ecclesiastical, any 
more than over the States of Holland. A civil 
authority is exercised over them, partly by Congress, - 
partly by the provincial assemblies. But no one either 
exercises or claims any ecclesiastical authority at all. 
In this peculiar situation, some thousands of the in- 
habitants of these States desire my advice; and in 
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compliance with their desire, I have drawn up a little 
sketch. 

“Lord King’s account of the primitive Church con- 
vinced me, many years ago, that bishops and presby- 
ters are the same order, and consequently have the 
same right to ordain. For many years I have been 
importuned, from time to time, to exercise this right 
by ordaining part of our traveling preachers. But I 
have still refused; not only for peace’s sake, but be- 
cause I was determined, as little as possible, to violate 
the established order of the national Church, to which 
I belonged. 

“But the case is widely different between England 
and North America. Here are bishops who have a 
legal jurisdiction. In America there are none, neither 
any parish ministers; so that for some hundreds of 
miles together there is none either to baptize or ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore, my 
‘scruples are at an end; and I conceive myself at full 
liberty, as I violate no order and invade no man’s 
right, by appointing and sending laborers into the 
harvest. 

“I have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Francis Asbury to be joint Superintendents over our 
brethren in North America; as also Richard What- 
coat and Thomas Vasey to act as elders among them, 
by baptizing and administering the Lord’s Supper. 
And I have prepared a liturgy, little differing from 
that of the Church of England (I think the best con- 
stituted national Church in the world), which I ad- 
vise all the traveling preachers to use on the Lord’s 
day in all the congregations, reading the litany only 
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on Wednesdays and Fridays, and praying extempore 
on all other days. I also advise the elders to ad- 
minister the Supper of the Lord on every Lord’s day. 

“If any one will point out a more rational and 
Scriptural way of feeding and guiding these poor 
sheep in the wilderness, I will gladly embrace it. At 
present I cannot see any better method than that I 
have taken. 

“It has indeed been proposed to desire the English 
bishops to ordain part of our preachers for America. 
But to this I object: 1. I desired the Bishop of Lon- 
don to ordain one, but could not prevail. 2. If they 
consented, we know the slowness of their proceedings ; 
but the matter admits of no delay. 3. If they would 
ordain them now, they would expect to govern them. 
And how grievously would this entangle us? 4. As 
our American brethren are now totally disentangled, 
both from the State and the English hierarchy, we 
dare not entangle them again either with the one or 
the other. They are now at full liberty simply to 
follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church. And 
we judge it best that they should stand fast in that 
liberty wherewith God has so strangely made them 
free. JoHn WESLEY.” 

Carrying with them their certificates of ordination, 
the letter of Mr. Wesley, and the abridgment of the 
English liturgy and Articles of Religion, Coke, 
Whatcoat, and Vasey sailed from Bristol for America 
on September 18, 1784, at IO A.M. 

Their voyage was uncomfortable and protracted, 
occupying forty-six days and terminating at New 
York, November 3: 
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We may judge of the motives and spirit of Coke 
by recalling the books read, the religious efforts put 
forth, and the expressions of faith recorded in his 
journal during the voyage of six weeks. 

He read “St. Austin’s Meditations,” the “Life of 
Francis Xavier,” the “Life of David Brainerd” (who 
died the day Coke was born), Bishop Hoadley’s 
“Treatises on Conformity and Episcopacy,” the Greek 
Testament, and the pastorals of Vergil. 

His missionary spirit is revealed by his reading. 
On the “Life of Francis Xavier” he remarks: “O 
for a soul like his! . . . I seem to want the wings 
of an eagle and the voice of a trumpet, that I may 
proclaim the gospel through the East and the West 
and the North and the South.” With reference to 
the “Life of David Brainerd” he exclaims: “O that 
I may follow him as he followed Christ!” 

On the voyage he and his companions preached 
nearly a score of times, distributed tracts among the 
sailors, and did all they could to bring to Christ the 
men who sailed with them in the ship. One sailor, 
Richard Hare, whose mother was a member of the 
Methodist Society in Stepney, near London, was con- 
verted through their ministrations. 

As we have seen, Coke and his companions landed 
at New York on November 3. He says in his Jour- 
nal: “We are safely arrived after a very agreeable 
voyage. We inquired for the Methodist preaching 
house, and a gentleman, who, as I afterwards found, 
had no sort of connection with us, led us to our friend 
Sands, with whom we make our abode in a most com- 
fortable fashion.” “Our friend Sands” was a trustee 
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of John Street Church, of which John Dickens was 
the preacher in charge. 

In his Journal Coke says: “By the reports of some 
who lately came from Europe, or by some means or 
other, the whole country has been, as it were, expect- 
ing and Mr. Asbury looking out for me for some 
time.” 

John Dickens was soon with him at the house of 
Sands and was at once informed of Mr. Wesley’s 
plan, of which says Coke: “He highly approves of it; 
says that all the preachers most earnestly long for 
such a regulation, and that Mr. Asbury, he is sure, 
will agree to it. He presses me earnestly to make it 
public, because, as he most justly argues, Mr. Wesley 
has determined the point, and, therefore, it 1s not to 
be investigated, but complied with.” 

So the entry reads in the London Edition of Coke’s 
original, but in the original journal, printed in the 
Philadelphia Arminian Magazine, the italicized 
words quoted above are replaced by these: “Though 
Mr. Asbury 1s most respectfully to be consulted im 
respect to every part of the execution of it.” 

John Dickens was one of the number of American 
preachers who had been strenuously demanding the 
right to administer the sacraments, and Mr. Asbury, 
who had been superintending the Methodist Societies 
in America for several years, had been restraining 
’ such demands. These two facts shed light on the 
two “various readings” in Coke’s Journal. Certainly 
Dickens was enthusiastic for “Mr. Wesley’s plan,” 
and Asbury was more cautious and required some 
“reservations” in it, as subsequent events showed. 
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On the night of the day of his arrival in New York 
(Wednesday), Coke “preached on the kingdom of 
God within to a serious little congregation, the notice 
being very short.” 

On the next morning, Thursday, November 4, he 
preached again, using the text, “As the heart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God”; “and had very near as many hearers as on 
the evening before.” 

j Again, on Friday, November 5, he preached aad) ) 
“enforced on the example of the Rechabites.” 

In the afternoon he “set off for Philadelphia, where 
he arrived on Saturday, November 6, and was most 
“kindly received by Brother Baker, a merchant in 
Market Street.” 

He preached in St. Paul’s Church at the morning 
hour, “at the desire of Dr. Magaw,” the rector of 
the Church, “and in the evening to a large congrega- 
tion in our own chapel on the necessity of the wit- 
ness of the Spirit.” 

He tarried in Philadelphia through the following 
Wednesday, during which time he received visits 
from Dr. White (afterwards bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church), Dr. Magaw, and “the honorable 
Mr. Reid.” On Wednesday Mr. Reid, who was a 
first cousin of the Governor of the State, carried him 
to see the Governor, “by appointment,” with whom he 
“drank coffee and spent a couple of hours.” Then 
he set out southward. 

On Friday, November 12, he had reached “the 
Crossroads in the State of Delaware” where What- 
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coat preached at the morning hour and he at the 
evening service. 

On Saturday, November 13, he came to Dover, 
where he was the guest of Judge Bassett, “one of the 
Executive Council for the State of Delaware, and 
who, though not a Methodist, was “building us a large 
chapel” at his own expense. There he met that re- 
markable man, Freeborn Garrettson. 

At six o’clock in the morning of November 14 
Whatcoat preached in the courthouse to “‘a very good 
congregation,” and on the same day they proceeded 
to Barratt’s Chapel, “so called,” he says in his journal, 
“from the name of our friend that built it and who 
went to heaven a few days ago.” In that chapel, “in 
the midst of a forest,’ he preached at ten o’clock to 
“a noble congregation,” to whom he “endeavored to 

¢’set forth our blessed Redeemer, as our wisdom, right- 


& . . . 
eousness, sanctification, and redemption.” There he , 


“met Francis Asbury. 

The famous preacher, Ezekiel Cooper, describes the 
meeting of these two eminent men as follows: “While 
Coke was preaching, Asbury came into the congrega- 
tion. A solemn pause and deep silence took place at 
the close of the sermon as an interval for introduc- 
tion and salutation. Asbury and Coke, with hearts full 
of brotherly love, approached, embraced, and saluted 
each other. The other preachers, at the same time, 
were melted into sympathy and tears. The congrega- 
tion also caught the glowing emotion, and the whole 
assembly, as if struck with a shock of heavenly elec- 
tricity, burst into a flood of tears. Every heart ap- 
peared to be overflowing with love and fellowship, and 
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an ecstasy or joy and gladness ensued. I can never for- 
get the affecting scene. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered by the Doctor and Whatcoat 
to several hundred, and it was a blessed season to many 
souls, while in the holy ordinance they discerned, 
through faith, the Lord’s body and showed forth his 
death. It is the more affecting to my memory, as it was 
the first time I ever partook of the Lord’s Supper, and 


/ the first time the ordinance was ever administered 
among the Methodists by their own regularly ordained _ 


preachers.” 

Coke’s account of the meeting is as follows: “After 
the sermon a plain, robust man came up to me in 
the pulpit and kissed me. I thought it could be no 
other than Mr. Asbury, and I was not deceived. After 
preaching I administered the sacrament to, I think, 
five or six hundred communicants, and afterwards 
we held a love feast. It was the best season I ever 
knew except one in Charlemont in Ireland. After 
dining in company with eleven of our preachers at 
our Sister Barratt’s about a mile from the chapel, 
Mr. Asbury and I had a private conversation con- 
cerning the future management of our affairs in 
America. He informed me that he had received some 
intimations of my arrival on the continent; and as 
he thought it probable I might meet him that day 
and might have something of importance to communi- 
cate to him from Mr. Wesley, he had therefore col- 
lected a considerable number of preachers to form a 
council; and if they were of the opinion that it would 
be expedient to call immediately a Conference, it 
should be done. They were accordingly sent for and, 
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after debate, were unanimously of that opinion. We, 
therefore, sent off Freeborn Garrettson, like an arrow, 
from north to south, directing him to send messen- 
gers to the right and the left, and to gather all the 
preachers together at Baltimore on Christmas Eve. 
Mr. Asbury has also drawn up for me a route of 
about eight hundred or a thousand miles in the 
meantime. He has given me his black (Harry by 
name) and borrowed an excellent horse for me. I 
exceedingly reverence Mr. Asbury; he has so much 
wisdom and consideration, so much meekness and 
love; and under all this, though hardly to be per- 
ceived, so much command and authority. He and I 
have agreed to use our joint endeavors to establish a 
school or college on the plan of Kingswood School. 
I baptized here about thirty or forty infants and seven 
adults. We had indeed a precious time at the baptism 
of the adults.” 

Asbury’s impressions of this first meeting and in- 
terview with Coke may be gathered from his own 
words: 

“Having had no opportunity of conversing with 
them before public worship, I was greatly surprised 
to see Brother Whatcoat [the only one whom Asbury 
knew by sight, having known him in England] assist 
by taking the cup in the administration of the sacra- 
ment. I was shocked when first informed of the in- 
tention of these my brethren in coming to this coun- 
try; it may be of God. My answer then was, if the 
preachers unanimously choose me, I shall not act in 
the capacity I have hitherto done by Mr. Wesley’s 
appointment. The design of organizing the Meth- 
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odists into an Independent Episcopal Church was 
opened to the preachers present, and it was agreed to 
call a General Conference, to meet at Baltimore the 
ensuing Christmas.” 

These extracts from the journal of Coke and the 
journal of Asbury show the difference between the 
two men and the divergence of their views. 

Coke wished to do everything by carrying out Mr. 
Wesley’s order to the letter, without reference to the 
will of the preachers, his view being: “Mr. Wesley 
has determined the point, and, therefore, it was not 
to be investigated but complied with.” He was im- 
pulsive, generous, and often unwise. 

Asbury was cautious, clear-headed, and methodical. 
And he would not undertake to do the great things 
Coke proposed without the unanimous concurrence of 
his brethren. 

Coke wanted “a college” at once; Asbury wished 
to establish as good a school as they could make and 
as soon as it might be practicable. 

After this first meeting of these historic men and 
their decision to call a Conference of the preachers 
at Baltimore on Christmas Eve, Asbury gave up to 
Coke “Black Harry” (Harry Hosier, a man of A fri- 
can descent), who had been very serviceable to him 
in many ways and especially useful by his addresses 
to the black people of his own race. He procured also 
a horse for the Welsh bishop to ride as he went forth 
to the journeys which lay before him and “Black 
Harry.” Then Asbury went one way and Coke an- 
other, each preaching daily as he went. 

Asbury went over the Western Shore of Maryland 
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accompanied by Whatcoat and Vasey, while Coke, at- 
tended by “Black Harry,” went on through Delaware, 
parts of Maryland, the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 
and then across the Chesapeake Bay back into Mary- 
land, where Asbury met him on December 14. 

They had been going just one month since their 
first meeting in Barratt’s Chapel, preaching daily in 
private houses, courthouses, chapels, and wherever 
opportunity offered. It was a new and thrilling ex- 
perience for Coke, who remarks in his Journal: “It is 
quite romantic to see such numbers of horses fastened 
to the trees. Being engaged in the most solemn exer- 
cises of religion for three or four hours every day, 
and that in the middle of the day, I hardly know the 
day of the week, every day appearing to me like the 
Lord’s day.” He was no more than. thirty-seven 
years of age, and had been accustomed to such com- 
forts as a man of wealth might enjoy in Great Britain 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century; 
but he was in no wise daunted or dismayed by the 
novel and hard conditions in the New World into 
which he had so suddenly plunged. The love of 
Christ constrained him. 

Asbury was thirty-nine years of age, but he had 
been accustomed from his youth to the hardships of 
poverty which Coke had never known, and he had 
been traveling in America above thirteen years. More- 
over, Asbury was a sturdy Englishman and Coke was 
amercurial Welshman. While quite unlike, they were 
equally consecrated and heroic. 

As they had gone preaching during the four weeks 
that had elapsed since they parted at the home of 
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“Sister Barratt’s,’ they had been making appeals for 
the school which they had agreed to establish; and 
when they reckoned up the results, they found they 
had been quite successful. Coke says: “Mr. Asbury 
met me on the other side of the bay; between us we 
have got about one thousand pounds sterling sub- 
scribed for the college.” 

All the Methodists in America at that time did not 
number quite 15,000 souls, and the country had just 
emerged from a wasting war of eight years’ duration. 
The Methodists in Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia were about ten thousand souls, and Coke and 
Asbury had reached a comparatively small part of 
them ; but in four weeks they had raised about $5,000 
for the school. If American Methodists of to-day 
were as liberal toward their educational institutions, 
- their colleges and universities would have endowments 
running into many millions of dollars. 

On Friday, December 17, Asbury and Coke, with 
William Black (who had come over from Nova 
Scotia), Vasey, and others, went to Perry Hall, 
Mr. Gough’s “new mansion house, which is the 
most elegant in this State” (Coke’s Journal). In that 
elegant home, about fifteen miles from Baltimore, in 
which Whatcoat joined them on December 19, they 
remained until the morning of December 24, “matur- 
ing everything for the Conference.” What a week’s 
work they did! How deeply has that work affected 
American Methodism, promoted Christianity in the 
United States, and advanced the good cause of Christ 
throughout the whole world! 

On the chilly morning of Friday, December 24, 
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1784, the guests of Perry Hall rode into Baltimore 
and opened the momentous “Christmas Conference” 
at 10 A.M. in the Lovely Lane Chapel. 

Freeborn Garrettson’s mission of calling the preach- 
ers to the Conference had been so successful that 
sixty of the eighty-three were present. To promote 
the comfort of the brethren who composed the Con- 
ference the stewards of the Lovely Lane Chapel had 
put backs to the benches and placed a stove in the 
house. 

Coke says of the members of the Conference: 
“They are indeed a body of devoted, disinterested 
men, but most of them young.” Likewise the twelve 
apostles were young when they went forth on their 
high mission. Most of them were youthful fishermen, 
and only one of them seems to have lived until old 
age. John the Baptist was beheaded before he was 
thirty-five. 

Both the bishops of the Christmas Conference were 
less than forty years of age, and the men over whom 
they presided were even younger. “Our Methodist 
fathers” were saintly youths, “full of faith and the | 
Holy Ghost.” How much we owe to the fervent and | 
faithful laborers of that youthful band! 


CHAPTER V. 


His Work 1n America (Continued). 
At the Christmas Conference and Afterwards. 


Tue Christmas Conference was one of the 
most momentous convocations in the history of 
Christianity in America. It gave birth to Episcopal 
Methodism in the United States, and thereby the 
young Republic was most benignly affected then, as 
it has been greatly blessed during all the years 
which have elapsed since, 

But Coke did not conceive or call that memorable 
Conference. As we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, it was called by the unanimous judgment 
of Mr. Asbury and the eleven preachers, assembled 
in the home of Mrs. Barratt on November 14, 1784, 
“after debate.” This is Coke’s own account of the 
matter, 

The Conference was not called by direction of 
Mr. Wesley, whose “plan,” as committed to Coke, 
did not contemplate, it seems, the organization of the 
American Methodist Church. He proposed nothing 
more definite than ordinations, through which the 
Methodists in the United States might receive the sac- 
raments, not perceiving that “ordination was separa- 
tion” from the Established Church of England, and 
that, if the American Methodists after thus separat- 
ing from the Anglican Establishment did not organize 
a Church of their own, they would not have any 
Church at all. Least of all did he apprehend that 
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they could no longer remain in organic relation ‘to 
even the Wesleyan Connection in Great Britain. He 
designed no more for America when he ordained Coke, 
Whatcoat, and Vasey than he intended for Scotland 
when on August 1, 1785, he ordained John Pawson, 
Thomas Hamby, and Joseph Taylor “to minister” for 
the Methodists in that field. 

Nor did Coke feel the necessity for a Conference 
before he conferred with Asbury and the preachers 
in the home of Mrs. Barratt on November 14, 1784. 
When he landed in New York on November 3 he 
laid Mr. Wesley’s plan before John Dickens, the 
preacher in charge of John Street Church, and he 
records in his Journal: “He [Dickens] highly ap- 
proves of it, and says all the preachers most earnest- 
ly long for such a regulation, and that Mr. Asbury, 
he is sure, will agree to it. He presses me earnestly 
to make it public, as he most justly argues, Mr. 
Wesley has determined the point, and, therefore, it 
is not to be investigated, but complied with, though 
Mr. Asbury is most respectfully to be consulted in 
respect to every part of the execution of it.” 

But Asbury and the preachers assembled at the 
home of Mrs. Barratt, one of whom probably was 
John Dickens, saw the matter in a different light 
“after debate.” 

Perhaps the idea of organizing an independent 
Church was not in the mind of either Asbury or 
Coke when their first private interview began. In 
that interview, as they read Wesley’s “Sunday Serv- 
ice,’ in which there were forms for the ordination 
of persons elected deacons, elders, and superintend- 
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ents, they could hardly fail to see that somebody 
must be organized to “elect” men to orders; for such 
an organization was the legitimate and inevitable 
consequence of the principle involved in Wesley’s 
ordinations. Asbury doubtless made clear to Coke 
the changed conditions in America, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical, which had followed the War of the Revo- 
lution and the independence of the United States. 
We cannot know what passed between them in that 
interview, but it is unquestionable that, when the 
eleven preachers were brought in, the design of or- 
ganizing an independent Church was opened to them 
and they unanimously agreed to call the Christmas 
Conference with that object in view. All concerned 
were manifestly guided by a wisdom greater than 
their own and led to a conclusion which at first they 
had not anticipated. 

Accordingly, the Conference assembled in response 
to their call. Although the proceedings of the Con- 
ference were followed by results so blessed, far- 
reaching, and enduring, it was in session less than 
ten days, meeting on Friday, December 24, 1784, 
and adjourning with the ordination of the elders 
and deacons on Sunday, January 2, 1785. Like the 
prayerful assembly of the first disciples of Christ in 
the upper chamber at Jerusalem, it continued in 
session ten days and ended with a Pentecostal bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. 

At the first session Coke took the chair, and the 
“Circular Letter” of Mr. Wesley was read. Then, 
say the Minutes of 1785, “at this Conference we 
formed ourselves into an Independent Church; and 
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following the counsel of Mr. John Wesley, who 
recommended the episcopal mode of Church govern- 
ment, we thought it best to become an episcopal 
Church, making the episcopal office elective, and 
the elected superintendent, or bishop, amenable to 
the body of ministers and preachers.” The name, 
“The Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” was 
adopted on motion of John Dickens, supported by 
Coke. 

Asbury refused to be ordained on the appointment 
of Mr. Wesley alone, requiring in addition to this ap- 
pointment that his brethren should elect him. Ac- 
cordingly, he was unanimously elected, and Coke was 
received as a superintendent by the Conference. 

On the second day of the Conference, Saturday, 
December 25, Asbury was ordained a deacon by 
Coke, assisted by Elders Vasey and Whatcoat, and 
on Sunday, the third day, by the same persons he 
was ordained an elder. On Monday he was conse- 
crated a superintendent, or bishop, by his request, 
his friend, Philip William Otterbein, of the German 
Church, uniting with Coke, Vasey, and Whatcoat in 
the imposition of hands, 

The Conference, constituted of about sixty of the 
eighty-three preachers in the United States at that 
time, of whom no more than ten were married and 
none of whom had been preaching as long as five 
years, proceeded with its further business under the 
presidency of the bachelor bishops, Thomas Coke 
and Francis Asbury. No laymen were members of 
the youthful assembly. 

The two young bishops participated in the debates, 
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as well as presided over the body. Of Coke as a 
debater, Thomas Ware, who was a member of the 
Christmas Conference, says: “He was the best speaker 
in a small circle or on a Conference floor I ever 
heard.” We know that he “argued” in favor of the 
adoption of the name of the Church proposed by 
John Dickens, and we are sure he was heard on 
many other questions. Asbury was less active in 
the discussions, but he was more judicious and 
weighty. Coke was the more learned and fervent; 
but Asbury was the wiser, and he understood con- 
ditions in America as the impulsive, zealous Welsh- 
man could not. Asbury saw clearly that a Church 
independent of both Mr. Wesley and the British 
Conference was as necessary and inevitable as sepa- 
ration from the Established Church of England; 
on the other hand, while Coke favored the organi- 
zation of a Church which should be independent of 
the Church of England and, indeed, should be its 
successor in America, he was nervous and uneasy 
about any autonomy of. the new Church which would 
render it independent of Mr. Wesley and the British 
Wesleyan Conference. 

In the work of the Christmas. Conference, there- / 
fore, Coke occupied a most difficult and delicate 
position. His national and ecclesiastical connections) 
could not fail to embarrass him in his every evel 
ment. He was a subject of the King of England, 
with the natural sympathies and antipathies of a} 
British citizen immediately after the close of the| 
war in which the American colonists had seceded _ 
from the government of Great Britain and won 
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, their independence. He was at one and the same 


time a priest of the Church of England; a member 
of the Wesleyan Connection in the mother country; 
the personal representative and deputy of Mr. Wes- 
ley, deeply imbued with all the sentiments and some 
of the prejudices of that great man; and the ac- 


cepted bishop of “The Methodist. Episcopal Church 
‘in America.” A man of far less ardent tempera- 


ment and much more cool judgment might have 
stumbled easily in attempting to sustain a character 
so varied and have blundered seriously in trying to 
discharge obligations so complicated. Upon the 
whole, he carried himself well in the perplexing situ- 
ation by which he was confronted. 

With his pleasing personality, powers of tactful 
debate, intellectual culture, intimate relation to Mr. 
Wesley, and his authority of ordination for which 
the American preachers had clamored ‘so long, he 
acquired immediately commanding influence in the 
Conference. The devout and docile young men who 
composed the Conference were very responsive to 
the guiding hands of both their youthful bishops; and 
Coke seems to have been in some matters more in- 
fluential than Asbury in this first Conference. 

With reference to the essential principles and char- 
acteristic features of original Methodism Coke and 
Asbury were in perfect accord, and with the purpose 
of perpetuating it in its purest form they spent the 
week from December 17 to December 24 at Perry 
Hall “maturing everything for the Conference,” with 
Wesley’s “Larger Minutes” before them. 

Such preparation of the work having been made 
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in advance by them, the Conference was able in 
three days—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday—to 
enact the Rules of Discipline and elect some of the 
preachers to orders, and still have time for Coke to 
preach every day at noon. On Friday several dea- 
cons were ordained; on Saturday, January 1, 1785, 
the project of Cokesbury College at Abingdon, Md., 
was considered; on Sunday, January 2, ten elders 
(previously ordained deacons) and one deacon were 
ordained; and then the Christmas Conference ad- 
journed sine die “in great peace and unanimity,” 
says Whatcoat. But, strange to say, it adjourned 
without provision for the meeting of any later Gen- 
eral Conference as its successor. 

The preachers elected to the order of elders were 
John Tunnell, William Gill, LeRoy Cole, Nelson 
Reed, John Haggerty, Reuben Ellis, Richard Ivey, 
Henry Willis, James O’Kelly, and Beverly Allen. 
Tunnell and Willis were not present for ordination, 
being “‘on the extremities of the work” and, therefore, 
unable to reach the Conference. They and Beverly 
Allen were ordained subsequently. John Dickens, 
Ignatius Pigman, and Caleb Boyer were elected to 
the order of deacons, and Dickens was ordained. 
Pigman and Boyer were ordained at the Conference 
in Baltimore, June, 1785. 

In response to the appeal of William Black, for 
helpers to aid him with the work in Nova Scotia, 
Freeborn Garrettson and James O. Cromwell were 
ordained elders for that province. James Lambert 
was ordained to the same office for Antigua, in the 
West Indies, where Methodism had been planted 
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some years before by John Baxter, a Methodist ship- 
wright of Chatham, England, and Nathaniel Gilbert, 
\who was converted under the ministry of Mr. Wes- 
ey, by whom also he and two of his negro slaves 
| (the only negroes ever baptized by Wesley) were bap- 
‘tized as far back as 1758, while on a visit to Eng- 
‘land. 

During the Christmas Conference, as has been 
said, Coke preached every day at noon, and one of 
his sermons—namely, that preached at the ordination 
of Asbury to the office of bishop—was subsequently 
used unreasonably and unjustly against him on his 
return to England. Of that matter we will have 
more to say when we come to consider his work ia 
Great Britain. 

William Black, of Nova Scotia, encouraged and 
advised by a letter of Mr. Wesley dated October 
15, 1784, came over for help, and he was with Coke 
and Asbury at Perry Hall during the work before 
the Christmas Conference, which he attended as a 
welcome visitor and of which he says: “Perhaps 
such a body of holy, godly men never before met 
together in Maryland, perhaps not on the continent 
of America.” He obtained the assistance for which 
he came. Two men, as we have seen, were sent 
back with him, and Coke raised some money for 
their support. 

This entry in Coke’s Journal shows how his char- 
acteristic missionary zeal was manifest at this his 
first Conference in America: “One of the week days, 
at noon, I made a collection toward assisting our 
brethren who were going to Nova Scotia; and our 
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, friends generously contributed fifty pounds currency 
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(thirty pounds sterling).” Thus a collection for 
missions was made and “the work of Church ex- 
tension was begun at the Christmas Conference,” 
and for it Coke deserves all the credit. 

Having considered the ordinations made on elec- 
tions by the Conference, and having noted Coke’s suc- 
cessful appeal for the missionaries sent to help Wil- 
liam Black in Nova Scotia, let us return to the other 
proceedings of the body in which the disciplinary 
form and legal regulations of the new Church were 
framed. 

With respect to these matters the business of the 
Conference was transacted under the form of ques- 
tions and answers, following the method used by Mr. 
Wesley in conducting the Conferences in Great 
Britain; and these questions and answers were pub- 
lished as “composing a Form of Discipline for the 
ministers, preachers, and other members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in America.” In all there 
were eighty-one questions and answers, and in the 
main they followed very closely the Larger Minutes 
of Wesley’s Conferences in England. In most in- 
stances the language used is identical. William Wat- 
ters, one of the leading and influential members of 
the Conference, says “Wesley’s Plan” was adopted “in 
a regular and formal manner, with not one dissent- 
ing voice.” In this statement he refers doubtless 
not only to “Wesley’s Plan” of ordinations under an 
episcopal form of government, but also to the gen- 
eral type of the Conferences held by John and 
Charles Wesley “from the year 1744 to the year 
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1780,” as set forth in the Larger Minutes, In the 
main the points at which the Discipline of the new 
Church departed from the Larger Minutes are mat- 
ters which required the adaptation of the organiza- 
tion to American conditions and the modifications of 
the methods of an English Society so as to promote 
the welfare of an American Church—‘“the first 
Church that was ever organized under a pure re- 
publican government and the first that was ever 
formed in this happy part of the world,” says Wil- 
liam Phoebus, who was a member of the Conference. 
The doctrinal foundation of the new Church was 
made the Articles of Religion, an abridgment by 
Mr. Wesley of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England, omitting the third, eighth, thirteenth, 
fifteenth, seventeenth (which were Calvinistic), the 
eighteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-third, 
thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, and thirty-seventh articles, 
with minor verbal changes in some others. An ar- 
ticle on “Civil Rulers” was added, which expressed 
the political sentiments of the Conference, and which 
tended to offset the evil consequences of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s ill-advised penny tract, entitled “A Calm Ad- 
dress to American Colonies,” which he abridged from 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s pamplet, “Taxation No Tyr- 
anny,” published in 1775, to the hurt of American 
Methodism. The added article was as follows: 


The President, the Congress, the general assemblies, the 
governors, and the councils of state, as the delegates of the 
people, are the rulers of the United States of America, accord- 
ing to the division of power made to them by the Articles of 
Confederation of the United States and the constitutions of the 
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respective States. And thesaid States are a sovereign and in- 
dependent nation, and ought not to be subject to any foreign 
jurisdiction. 

We may be sure Coke, a subject of the King of 
England, had no part in framing that article. Mani- 
festly it was framed by Asbury and the preachers, 
all of whom were firm believers in a republican form 
of government and ardent advocates of the doctrine 
of State rights, of which it strongly smacks, and 
which most, if not all, the Americans then held tena- 
ciously. 

The Conference adopted as additional standards 
of doctrine Wesley’s four volumes of sermons (ser- 
mons one to fifty-three in the American edition) and 
his “Notes on the New Testament.” Wesley’s abridg- 
ment of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
also was accepted, but its use never became general 
among American Methodists, although, with a “Col- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns” which Mr. Wesley 
sent from England by the hand of Coke, it was 
bound up with the Discipline framed by the Christ- 
mas Conference and printed at Philadelphia in 1785 
under Coke’s direction. “The General Rules of the 
United Societies” as drawn up by Mr. Wesley were 
adopted, but they were not published in any edition 
of the Discipline until 1789, when this prohibitory 
clause appears among them for the first time: “The 
buying or selling the bodies and souls of men, 
women, or children, with an intention to enslave 
them.” By whom, or how, it was thus introduced 
history does not tell, but it sounds like Coke. 

Two pieces of legislation enacted by the Christmas 
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Conference, which evidently were inspired, if not actu- 
ally framed, by Coke, gave trouble later, as we shall 
see. Acting under instructions of Mr. Wesley, who 
desired a world-wide union of Methodists, he secured 
early in the session the adoption of the following 
question and answer: 


Question 2. What can be done in order to further the fu- 
ture union of Methodists? 

Answer. During the life of the Rev. Mr. Wesley we ac- 
knowledge ourselves ready in matters belonging to Church 
government to obey his commands. And we do engage 
after his death to do everything that we judge consistent 
with the cause of religion in America and the political in- 
terests of these States to preserve and promote our union 
with the Methodists in Europe. 


This action was not approved by Asbury, and he 
was blamed when it was rescinded a few years later. 
Of all the American preachers, he alone seems to 
have comprehended the import and inevitable conse- 
quences of the minute. Under date of November 28, 
1796, he says: “I never approved of that binding 
minute, At the first General Conference I was mute 
and modest when it passed; and I was mute when 
it was expunged.” 

Both Wesley and Coke desired the organic union of ~ 
Methodism in every part of the world; but great 
and good men as they were, they were unable to 
accomplish what they so unwisely wished. Inde- 
pendence of the Wesleyan Connection in Great 
Britain was as necessary to Methodism in the United 
States as independence of the British government 
was necessary to the American colonies. Mr. Wes- 
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ley’s British sympathies and sentiments expressed 
in his “Calm Address to Our American Colonies” 
wrought much harm to the Methodist cause in 
America during the Revolution, and Asbury was 
entirely correct when he said: “I did not think it 
practical expediency to obey Mr. Wesley at three 
thousand miles’ distance.” Moreover, when the 
Christmas Conference formally organized “The 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America” the body 
became ipso facto independent of Mr. Wesley and 
the Methodist Societies in Great Britain, and there- 
fore the action taken, at Coke’s insistence, pledging 
submission to Mr. Wesley “in matters of Church 
government” during his life and after his death to 
do all they could under certain conditions “to pre- 
serve and promote union with the Methodists in 
Europe” was ill advised and inconsistent with the 
independence which had been accomplished by the 
act of organization. Furthermore, the purity and 
power of the Christian religion have never been pro- 
moted by efforts to extend a common ecclesiasticism 
over all the world. World Churches have been and 
always will be worldly Churches. In the case of 
Methodism it is certainly true that its progress has 
been advanced more by wise divisions than by in- 
harmonious unions, 

Another piece of legislation by the Christmas Con- 
ference which was attributable to Coke’s influence 
and activity was the imposition of a new condition 
of membership, or “term of communion,” with refer- 
ence to slavery. 


The discovery of America stimulated the African 
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Slave trade, which at first was carried on mostly by 
the Portuguese, who were quickly followed in the 
nefarious traffic by other colonizers of the New 
World. Sir John Hawkins was the first English- 
man to engage in it, and his countrymen were quick 
to follow his lead. Between the years 1680 and 
1700 the English carried away no less than 300,000 
slaves from Africa, and between 1700 and 1786 
imported into Jamaica alone 610,000. By the Asiento 
Treaty, March 26, 1713—ten years after the birth 
of John Wesley—England acquired a monopoly of 
the trade, against which the conscience of the nation 
made no protest. Indeed, in all Christendom there 
was no condemnation of slavery. Bossuet, the great 
French preacher of a former time, declared that “to 
condemn slavery was to condemn the Holy Ghost.” 
In a letter dated as late as March 22, 1751, George 
Whitefield, Wesley’s early friend and associate, said, 
“As for the lawfulness of keeping slaves I have no 
doubt”; and when he died twenty years afterwards, 
he possessed seventy-five negroes, whom he be- 
queathed to “that elect lady, the Right Honorable 
Selina, Countess Dowager of Huntingdon.” But 
Wesley was of a different mind. In an entry in his 
Journal dated February 12, 1772, he denounced the 
slave trade as “that execrable sum of all villainies.” 
However, nothing appeared on the subject in the 
Minutes of the Conferences which he held in Eng- 
land; and when in 1774 his pamphlet, entitled 
“Thoughts on Slavery,” appeared, it was no sooner 
issued than it brought upon him the most bitter 
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In America there was more pronounced opposition 
to slavery than in Great Britain, although as late as 
1776 it existed in all the Thirteen Colonies. In 1769 
the Legislature of Virginia prohibited the importa- 
tion of negroes to be sold into slavery; but George 
III, who resisted with energy all movements for the 
abolition of the slave trade, commanded the Governor 
to veto the bill, and Governor Botetourt obeyed the 
royal mandate. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Mason, and other leaders in the Convention which 
framed the Federal Constitution of 1787 were op- 
posed to slavery and incorporated in that great 
document provision for the abolition of the slave 
trade by the year 1808, while Wilberforce’s bill for 
putting an end to the further importation of slaves 
was lost in the English House of Commons in 1791. 
Not until 1806 did the British Parliament adopt the 
general abolition bill making the slave trade illegal 
after January, 1808. The identical date of 1808 in 
the American Constitution, adopted in 1787, suggests 
that the action of the Constitutional Convention in- 
fluenced British legislators to abolish the slave trade 
at the outset of that year.* But whether this was 
or was not the case, antislavery sentiment was more 
prevalent and potential in America than in Eng- 


*“Washington, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, John Randolph, James 
Madison, and William Grayson, all of whom were Virginians, favored the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The Committee of Eleven in the Constitutional Convention, 
which formed the Federal Constitution, reported in favor of prohibiting the 
slave trade after the year 1800; and when a motion to amend was made ex- 
tending the time to 1808, Madison spoke earnestly against the prolongation} 
but without further debate the motion prevailed by the votes of the three New 
England States, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
votes of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia were cast aganist the 
amendment."| (Bancroft’s ‘History of the United States,’ Vol. VI, page 320.) 
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land, and a Methodist Conference assembled in Balti- 
more as far back as 1780 entered in its minutes this 
question and answer: 


Question. Ought not this Conference to require those trav- 
eling preachers who hold slaves to give promise to set them 
free? 

Answer. Yes. 


This positive and peremptory action was taken 
with reference to the preachers, but with regard to 
the lay membership the language employed was ad- 
visory only: “We pass our disapprobation on all our 
friends who keep slaves and advise their freedom.” 
Thus the American Conferences made deliverances 
against slavery before the English Conferences did, 
and not a few cases of emancipation occurred as 
the result of the position taken by Asbury and the 
other preachers. But as the New England States, 
for climatic, commercial, and social reasons, got rid 
of their slaves by selling them to planters in the 
Southern States and the West Indies and then be- 
gan to clamor for emancipation, a reaction from anti- 
slavery sentiments set up, passing from opposition to 
tolerance, from tolerance to defense, and from de- 
fense to approval. While these conditions were ex- 
isting in the Southern States, where the most of the 
American Methodists lived, Coke secured the adop- 
tion of “the new term of communion,’ which was 
as follows: 


Question 42. What methods can we take to extirpate 
slavery? 

Answer. We are deeply conscious of the impropriety of 
making new terms of communion for a religious society al- 
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ready established, excepting on the most pressing occasion; 
and such we esteem the practice of holding our fellow crea- 
tures in slavery. We view it as contrary to the golden law 
of God on which hang all the law and the prophets, and the 
inalienable rights of mankind, as well as every principle of the 
Revolution, to hold in the deepest debasement, in a more 
abject slavery than is to be found in any part of the world 
except America, so many souls that are capable of the image 
of God. 

We therefore think it our most bounden duty to take im- 
mediately some effectual method to extirpate this abomina- 
tion from among us; and for that purpose we add the following 
to the rules of our Society—viz.: 

1. Every member of our Society who has slaves in his pos- 
session shall, within twelve months after notice given to him 
by the assistant (which notice the assistants are required 
immediately, and without delay, to give in their respective 
circuits), legally execute and record an instrument whereby 
he emancipates and sets free every slave in his possession 
who is between the ages of forty and forty-five immediately, 
or at the farthest when they arrive at the age of forty-five; 
and every slave who is between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty immediately, or at farthest at the expiration of five 
years from the date of said instrument; and every slave who 
is between the ages of twenty and twenty-five immediately, 
or at farthest when they arrive at the age of thirty; and every 
slave under the age of twenty as soon as they arrive at the 
age of twenty-five at farthest; and every infant born in slavery 
after the above-mentioned rules are complied with, immediate- 
ly on its birth. 

2. Every assistant shall keep a journal, in which he shall 
regularly minute down the names and ages of all the slaves 
belonging to all the masters in his respective circuit, and 
also the date of every instrument executed and recorded for 
the manumission of the slaves, with the name of the court, 
book, and folio in which the said instruments respectively 
shall have been recorded; which journal shall be handed 
down in each circuit to the succeeding assistants (pastors). 

3. In consideration that these rules form a new term of 
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communion, every person concerned who will not comply 
with them shall have liberty quietly to withdraw himself 
from our Society within the twelve months succeeding the 
notice given as aforesaid; otherwise the assistant shall ex- 
clude him in the Society. 

4, No person so voluntarily withdrawn, or so excluded, 
shall ever partake of the Supper of the Lord with the Meth- 
odists, till he complies with the above requisitions. 

5. No person holding slaves shall, in future, be admitted 
into Society or to the Lord’s Supper, till he previously com- 
plies with these rules concerning slavery. 

N.B.—These rules are to affect the members of our Society 
no further than as they are consistent with the laws of the 
States in which they reside. And respecting our brethren 
in Virginia that are concerned and after due consideration 
of their peculiar circumstances, we allow them two years 
from the notice given to consider the expediency of com- 
pliance or noncompliance with these rules. 


This was a new condition of membership which, 
as has been pointed out, had never been set up in 
the Wesleyan Conferences in Great Britain, and for 
the imposition of which on the Methodists of the 
West Indies Dr. Coke himself never made any effort. 
Mr. Wesley had received into the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion Nathaniel Gilbert, a slaveholder of Antigua, 
baptizing him and two of his slaves while they were 
on a visit to England in 1758. Indeed, “the true 
epoch of Methodism in the Western Hemisphere is 
1760,” when Gilbert formed the first Society at 
Antigua, he and his converted slaves being the first 
members. But Coke seems to have thought that a 
term of communion which had never been estab- 
lished among the Methodists of Great Britain, or 
any of the British Colonies, could be imposed upon 
the ministers and members of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church in the United States of America where 
sentiments of freedom and emancipation were then 
so prevalent. In this he was mistaken. Of this 
misguided attempt of Coke and the Christmas Con- 
ference Thomas Ware says: “We assumed nothing; 
made no new term of communion, save one on 
slavery, and that we could never rigidly enforce.” 

In less than six months the operation of these 
rules was suspended, and with characteristic candor 
Coke confessed later the unwisdom of the antislavery 
agitation which he set going and prosecuted with so 
much zeal for a time. An entry in his Journal un- 
der date of March 1, 1787, contains these words: 
“T now acknowledge that, however just my senti- 
ments may be concerning slavery, it was ill judged 
of me to deliver them from the pulpit.” The experi- 
ences through which he had passed during the in- 
terval between the date of the Christmas Conference 
and that of the entry in his Journal had made him 
a wiser man; and be it said to his credit that when 
convinced of error he was as quick to confess it as 
he was impulsive in committing it. 

The Christmas Conference came to an end in a 
service at which Asbury preached on Sunday eve- 
ning, January 2, 1785. Then the itinerant preachers 
of which it was composed went their way to their 
respective charges, resuming their labors with joy 
and hopefulness such as they had never known be- 
fore. The question of the ordinances which had 
divided them theretofore was settled, and that fact, 
with its consequent unification of all in the bonds of 
peace, overshadowed all other issues, so that they 
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thought little of the two pieces of legislation which 
Coke had inspired and which later brought them 
trouble. 

Asbury went southward, preaching as he went, 
and with the fixed purpose of going to South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, which then were frontier States. 
He left Baltimore Tuesday, January 4, 1785, in 
company with Woolman Hickson and at Culpeper, 
Va., on January 9 made his first ordination, ordain- 
ing to the order of deacon Henry Willis, who had 
been unable to reach the Conference, but who had 
been elected to orders in his absence. 

On the day before Asbury left Baltimore, Coke, 
on January 3, 1785, returned to Perry Hall (“the 
home of our good friend, Mr. Gough”), of which 
journey of fifteen miles he says: “I had the coldest 
ride I ever rode.” Who was with him is not cer- 
tainly known, but his Journal indicates that he was 
accompanied by three of the preachers. On Tues- 
day, January 4, the entry is: “I went with several of 
my friends to the side of the Chesapeake Bay, but 
found it so frozen we could not pass. Here a hos- 
pitable planter took in and kindly entertained four 
of us.’ On Wednesday, January 5, he preached a 
funeral sermon “in Mr. Dallam’s house,” and after- 
wards “gave orders that the materials should be 
procured for the erecting of the college.” He had 
been in America but two months; but when did any 
man accomplish more in sixty days? 

He was on his way to Philadelphia and New York 
to superintend the publication of the Minutes of the 
‘Conference and the sermon which he preached at 
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the episcopal ordination of Asbury and which was 
used against him by Charles Wesley and others when 
he returned to England some six months later. On 
his journey northward he preached almost daily, 
despite the coldest weather. In Philadelphia and 
New York he raised sixty pounds for the support 
of the missionaries sent forth by the Conference— 
Lambert to Antigua and Garrettson and Cromwell 
-for Nova Scotia—and on this incident he remarks 
in his Journal: “Our friends in Philadelphia and 
New York gave me sixty pounds currency for the 
missionaries, so that upon the whole I have not been 
obliged to advance above three or four pounds on 
their account.” Evidently he had at the Conference 
made himself responsible for the support of these 
first missionaries sent out by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in America. That was his generous way 
with the cause of missions, and it was most natural, 
sif not inevitable, that a Church in the organization 
of which he bore an influential part should begin to 
send forth foreign missionaries from the day of its 
birth. 

From an entry in his Journal made at a later date 
it appears that he had planned to go to the West 
Indies from New York and return to Virginia 
through the port of Portsmouth by the first of 
March; but for some reason not given by him nor 
recorded by any other he abandoned his purpose, 
and after finishing the task which carried him to 
New York he turned southward. As he went he 
preached at various points in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland. 
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At Chester he preached in the courthouse and 
after preaching dined with a Mrs. Withey, an inn- 
keeper, who gladly entertained him and who gave 
him five pounds for the college. At Burlington he 
preached in a church belonging to the Church of 
England, where he found a man who had once been 
a Methodist itinerant, of whom he says: “Mr, S—r, 
formerly one of our traveling preachers and a very 
zealous man, but now a prophesier of smooth things, 
has been appoined a reader and preacher in this 
Church by the Convention of the Clergy of the 
Church of England. He expects to be ordained as 
soon as they have a bishop.” From Burlington he 
passed on to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Abingdon 
(the seat of the proposed college), and other points, 
preaching daily as he journeyed. On February 26 
he reached Baltimore, where he tarried until March 
6. During the week he remained in the city he 
preached every day to large congregations and moved 
the Baltimore Methodists to undertake the erection 
of a larger house of worship to meet the needs of 
their growing numbers. He says: “The work of 
God does indeed prosper in this town. The preach- 
ing house will not contain even my week day’s con- 
gregations; and at five in the morning the chapel is 
about half full. I think I have prevailed on our 
friends in this place to build a new church. They 
have already subscribed about five hundred pounds 
sterling. I have now formed the believers into 
bands.” 

As has been observed, he intended at the close of 
the Christmas Conference to go from New York 
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to the West Indies and then return through the port 
of Portsmouth in Virginia. Accordingly, he made a 
plan to itinerate through a wide circuit in that sec- 
tion of the State, and gave copies of this itinerary 
to the respective preachers whose work would be 
touched by him in order that due notice of his 
appointments might be given to the people in ad- 
vance of his coming. When, therefore, he had spent 
a week in Baltimore he set out on his journey to 
Portsmouth. Along the way he preached at Alex- 
andria, Fredericksburg, Williamsburg, Smithfield, 
and other points less notable; and had some ex- 
periences utterly unlike anything he had known be- 
fore he came to America. 

Between Alexandria and Colchester he came near 
to death by drowning. A fall of sleet and snow had 
covered the woods through which he rode from 
Bladensburg to Alexandria so that, he says, “the 
trees seemed to be trees of ice,’ presenting “one of 
the most romantic scenes that I ever beheld.” This 
was followed by a sudden thaw which swelled to 
overflowing “two Runs of water between Alexandria 
and Colchester”; but, undismayed, he pressed eagerly 
on to get into the work he had planned. His servy- 
_ant, whom he had permitted to. visit his wife on the 
other side the Chesapeake Bay, deceived him and re- 
mained overtime. Hence he had to proceed alone. 
A friend in Alexandria, however, went with him 
over the first Run, which he passed safely, and he 
was told he could cross the second easily, if the 
first was crossed. But in the attempt his horse was 
carried from under him, and he was swept down 
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the stream by a floating tree which had been dis- 
lodged by the flood. Some distance off, in the mid- 
dle of the current, a tree stood, about which a little 
island had formed, which arrested the tree upon 
which he was being borne downward, and he was 
able to climb up the bank of the islet from which 
he then waded through shallow water to firm land 
on the farther side of the Run. Wet to the skin 
and shivering with the cold, he made his way afoot 
to a house about a mile off, but he found “the inas- 
ter and mistress were away from home and were 
not expected to return that night.” “The principal 
negro” on the place, he says, “lent me an old ragged 
shirt, coat, and waistcoat, and breeches, and the 
negroes made a large fire and hung my clothes up 
to dry all night.” Before bedtime a traveler, who 
had crossed the Run safely, brought him his horse 
and saddlebags, which he had found. The man 
who thus recovered his horse and_ saddlebags 
“seemed to be a poor man,” and for his timely 
service Coke gave him half a guinea. Then the 
young bachelor bishop went to sleep “on a bed on 
the ground,” and “slept soundly all night.” What ap. 
sight was that when a graduate of Oxford Univer-j 
sity, who was a Doctor of Laws, lay sleeping on) 
the ground in the American wilderness, clad in th). 
ragged clothes a negro had supplied! But undis 
mayed and undiscouraged, he pressed on his wa 
the next morning and reached Fredericksburg be 
fore nightfall. 

At that place, which he describes as “a very 
wicked and ungodly town,” he found his money 
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growing scarce. He says: “I had advanced so much 
money to pay for the Minutes of the Conference, 
the sermon on the Godhead of Christ, and toward 
the binding of prayer books that my finances were 
grown very low, and traveling is very dear in 
America.” Fortunately, on the road he met a man 
who turned out to be the landlord of an inn “on the 
other side of the wood” and of whom he records: 
“T found him a decent man and gave him some 
little books, and he gave me entertainment for my- 
self and my horse gratis.” 

By the time he reached Smithfield his financial 
condition had become more pinching, and he re- 
f marks: “The innumerable large ferries in this coun- 
try make traveling very expensive, and they charge 
three shillings sterling for a night’s fodder and corn 
for a horse.” This entry in his Journal is dated 
Monday, March 14, 1785. The next day he reached 
Portsmouth and says on his arrival: “Tuesday, 15. 
I got into my work, blessed be God, having only 
part of a dollar left.” In nine days he had ridden 
from Baltimore to Portsmouth, suffered many hard- 
ships, and spent all his money except a fraction of 
a dollar. But the brave “Little Doctor” fell joyously 
into the work he had planned and went on preach- 
ing daily, although he was embarrassed by the fact 
that Morris, the only preacher in the circuit, had 
with inexcusable negligence failed to publish the 
plan framed at the Conference, with a copy of 
which he had been furnished that he might give all 
the people notice of Coke’s coming. In churches 
belonging to the Church of England, in chapels of 
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the Methodists, in courthouses, and in private houses 
he preached every day from March 15 to March 31. 
At Pasquatank he collected about thirty pounds for 
the school at Abingdon, then in process of construc- 
tion. 

He was working amid scenes strange to him, and 
some of the things he saw and heard he mentions 
in his Journal. An entry on March 28 is as fol- 
lows: “I have been traveling a very low, wet coun- 
try for these three weeks, and it is astonishing what 
a number of frogs there are here.” Many of the 
descendants of those frogs are in that region yet, 
and they croak most dolefully, to the depression of 
a tired itinerant preacher riding along the way about 
nightfall. So the croakings of the ancestors of the 
frogs now abiding there must have struck the weary 
Coke. 

But no sights or sounds or adventures by the way 
occupied the chief place in his mind. As he went 
riding and preaching through Virginia, his main 
thought was about the extirpation of slavery. The 
subject fills the largest space in his Journal covering 
this period. 

On March 30 he met Deveraux Jarratt, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who had been for 
many years a valuable friend and wise counselor to 
the youthful Methodist preachers. After preaching 
on that day, he and Jarratt were entertained at the 
home of “one Brother Seaward,” and Coke says of 
their conversation: “We talked largely on the Min- 
utes concerning slavery; but he would not be per- 
suaded, The secret is, he has twenty-four slaves of 
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his own; but I am afraid he will do infinite hurt by 
his opposition to our Rules.” 

On April 1, two days after his interview with 
Jarratt, he records that he preached in a chapel be- 
longing to Isaac Johnson, and adds: “I now begin 
to venture to exhort our Societies to emancipate 
their slaves.” He had not done so in New York, 
or elsewhere in the North, where Methodists held 
slaves, nor did he exhort on the subject his slave- 
holding host at Perry Hall, the hospitable Mr. 
Gough, in whose house he and Asbury “matured all 
things for the Conference.” But his talk with Jar- 
tatt seems to have moved him to energetic utter- 
ance on the matter. 

On April 5 he preached in the home of “Sister 
Bedford,” of which occasion he remarks: ‘Here I 
dared for the first time to bear a public testimony 
against slavery, and I do not find that more than 
one was offended.” 

On April 6 he preached at Colonel Bedford’s 
funeral, concerning which sermon he remarks: “I 
said nothing good of him, for he was a violent 
friend of slavery; and his interest being great among 
the Methodists in these parts, he would have been a 
dreadful thorn in our sides if the Lord had not in 
mercy taken him away.” There is every reason to 
believe Coke was reasonably thankful for the Lord’s 
“mercy.” 

The day after preaching Bedford’s funeral he 
tode some miles to see a dying friend, with whom 
he spent half the day drawing up the dying man’s 
will by which eight slaves were to be emancipated—- 
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after the testator’s death. Of this case of con- 
science, with a post-mortem deliverance, Coke says: 
“This is a good beginning.” 

Two days later (April 9) he preached at a Quar- 
terly Meeting, assembled in the barn of a “Brother 
Martin,” where he delivered himself more vigorously 
than ever against slavery—and evidently with marked 
effect. In his Journal he makes record of the oc- 
casion in these words: “I had now for the first time 
a very little persecution. The testimony I bore in 
this place against slaveholding provoked many of 
the unawakened to retire out of the barn and to. 
combine together to flog me (so they expressed it) 
as soon as I came out. A high-headed lady also 
went out and told the rioters (as I was afterwards 
informed) that she would give fifty pounds if they 
would give that Little Doctor one hundred lashes. 
When I came out they surrounded me, but had only 
power to talk. Brother Martin is a justice of the 
peace, and seized one of them. And Colonel Taylor, 
a fine, strong man, who has lately joined us, but is 
only.half awakened, was setting himself in a posture 
of fighting. But God restrained the rage of the mul- 
titude. Our Brother Martin has done gloriously, for 
he has fully and immediately emancipated fifteen 
slaves. And that sermon, which made so much 
noise, has so affected one of our brethren (Brother 
Norton) that he came to Brother Martin and desired 
him to draw up a proper instrument for the emanci- 
pation of his eight slaves. A brother whose name 
is Ragland has also emancipated one.” 

The next day, he tells us, he preached at a 
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“Brother Baker’s,” where a mob came to meet him 
and fall upon him with staves and clubs as soon as 
he touched on slavery. Of the purpose of their com- 
ing he knew nothing until after preaching, and as 
he did not feel it his duty to touch on the subject 
their plan was not executed, and they suffered him 
to pass “through them without molestation.” 

Coke had met mobs before. Once at South 
Petherton, where on one Sunday he was chimed out 
of the Church of which he had been the curate and 
where on the next Sabbath a mob prepared to stone 
him. Again at Ramsbury, where he attempted to 
preach under an elm tree, a mob headed by the 
vicar of the parish attacked him and his hearers with 
stones and sticks, pushed him from his stand, and 
tore his gown to shreds,.and finally, at the sugges- 
tion of the vicar, drove the preacher and his congre- 
gation away by the use of water discharged from 
the fire engine belonging to the town. Coke came 
off better from the assaults of his persecutors in the 
New World than he did from the attacks of his 
opponents in the Old World less than ten years be- 
fore he preached in Martin’s barn in Virginia 
on April 9, 1785. 

On April 12 he preached the funeral of a child 
in a planter’s house by the way as he rode to the 
home of “Brother Kennon,” who, he says, had just 
“emancipated twenty-two slaves.” Two days later, 
after a ride of forty miles, he came into North Caro- 
lina, when he made this entry in his Journal: “I 
have now done with my testimony against slavery 
for a time, being got into North Carolina, the laws 
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of this State forbiding any to emancipate their 
slaves.” 

Four- days afterwards (April 19) he met Asbury 
and the preachers (almost twenty in number) in a 
Conference at the home of Green Hill, a little way 
from what is now Louisburg, N. C, All found room / 
in the Hill home “by laying beds on the floors.” 
This Conference has been called “the first Annual, 
Conference” held in America, but the statement is 
not correct. The Annual Conference, as it is now 
called and known, had not been devised when Coke 
met Asbury and the twenty preachers at Green Hill’s 
house. In view of the wide extent of the country 
over which the itinerant preachers ranged, groups of 
them were called together at points convenient to 
them, and these convocations were called Confer- 
ences. . They legislated at times, and the concurrent 
action of all the Stated Conferences was needful to 
adopt any rule. This method was continued for a 
time, but passed away after the General Conference 
of 1792, as will appear later. The Conference at 
Green Hill’s continued three days, and under Coke’s 
leadership the members of the Conference signed a 
petition to the General Assembly of North Carolina 
“entreating them to pass an act authorizing those who 
are so disposed to emancipate their slaves.” Coke 
records the fact that Asbury had already “visited 
the governor and had gained him over.” 

It is interesting to notice some allusions in Coke’s 
Journal with reference to the food he found in the 
Methodist homes of North Carolina. He says: 
“Their animal food is almost entirely pig meat, with 
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sometimes shad fish. I have hardly eat anything 
these ten weeks of the flesh kind except swine’s 
flesh and shad fish. Blessed be God, I have been 
enabled to set apart Friday as a day of fasting or 
abstinence ever since Christmas, except one day 
when I forgot and one day when I traveled fifty-two 
miles. In the morning I eat a little bread and 
drank some milk, and in the afternoon eat some 
greens (the only garden stuff they have got in this 
part of the country) and some fruit pie. They have 
a great variety of fruit pies—peach, apple, pear, and 
cranberry—and puddings very often. I esteem it 
one great blessing that I prefer the Indian corn to 
the wheat. Besides, they generally do not manage 
their wheat properly in the South so that the wheat 
bread is very indifferent.” With shad, pies, and 
good corn bread he was faring very well, but evi- 
dently he was pining for British fleshpots—mutton, 
roast beef, and plum pudding. We forgive his want 
of relish for some things, seeing he liked corn bread, 
which seldom pleases the palate of a “Britisher.” 
After the Conference Asbury and Coke set their 
faces toward Baltimore and rode away, preaching 
and attending Quarterly Meetings as they journeyed. 
No sooner were they back in Virginia than Coke 
began again his attacks on slavery. Of a Quarterly 
Meeting in Mecklenburg County he says: “Here I 
bore a public testimony against slavery, and have 
found out a method of delivering it without much 
offense or at least without causing a tumult, and 
that is by first addressing the negroes in a very 
pathetic manner on the duty of servants to masters, 
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and then the whites will receive quietly what I have 
to say to them.” Perhaps Asbury, who while equally 
opposed to slavery was less heated and more judi- 
cious than Coke, had given the latter some gentle 
counsel; but if so, the effect of it was not very last- 
ing, 

On May 1 they held the Conference for Virginia 
at Brother Mason’s, in Brunswick County. Of this 
occasion Coke says: “A great many principal friends 
met us here to insist on a repeal of the slave rules; 
but when they found that we had thoughts of with- 
drawing ‘ourselves entirely from the circuit on ac- 
count of the violent spirit of some leading men, they 
drew in their horns and .sent us a very humble let- 
ter entreating that preachers might be appointed for 
their circuit.” 

Concerning the matter Asbury says: “I found the 
minds of the people greatly agitated with our rules 
against slavery and a proposed petition to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the emancipation of the blacks. 
Colonel and Dr. Coke disputed on the subject, 
and the Colonel used some threats; next day Brother 
O’Kelly let fly at them, and they were made angry 
enough; we, however, came off with whole bones.” 

Under Coke’s influence a petition was framed by 
the Conference, a copy of which was given to every 
preacher, entreating “the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia to pass a law for the immediate or gradual 
emancipation of all the slaves.” Of this petition he 
says: “It is to be signed by all the freeholders we 
can procure, and those I believe will not be few.” 
He really believed he was about to bring emancipa- 
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tion to pass; and the more hopeful of success he be- 
came, the more intolerance he indulged toward all 
who did not agree with his plans and purposes. 

After this Conference he and Asbury took differ- 
ent routes, agreeing to meet at Alexandria when they 
had covered the circuits they proposed to visit. 

The entries in Coke’s Journal as he moved north- 
ward through Virginia are filled with bitter things 
about men who differed with him. He characterizes 
Devereaux Jarratt, whose house he passed on the 
way, as “that fallen man.” He lodged in the house 
of Captain Dillard and says of him, “He is a most 
hospitable man and as kind to his negroes as if 
they were white servants”; but he adds, “And yet I 
could not beat it into the head of that poor man 
the evil of keeping them in slavery, although he 
has read Mr. Wesley’s ‘Thoughts on Slavery’ (I 
think he said) three times over. But his good wife 
is thoroughly on our side.” At another place he 
preached and says concerning his sermon: “When I 
enlarged to the Society on negro slavery, the princi- 
pal leader raged like a lion and desired to withdraw 
from the Society. I took him at his word and ap- 
pointed that excellent man (Brother Shelton) leader 
in his stead. When the Society came out of the 
church, they surrounded Brother Shelton. ‘And will 
you,’ said they, ‘set your slaves at liberty?? (He 
has many slaves.) ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘I believe I shall.’ ” 

In his Journal he accuses Colonel Mason, with 
whom he lodged at New Glasgow, of suppressing his 
antislavery sentiments “for fear of losing his popu- 
larity.” He alludes tenderly to “Brother Tandy 
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Key,” who told him as they rode together that he 
was determined to emancipate his slaves, but he 
tefers to “Mr. Martin Key” as “his miserable fa- 
ther,” who “has shut his door against the preachers 
because he has eighty slaves.” But he records that 
the door was open at least to him, saying, “I drank 
a little milk here (it being Friday), and before I 
went away cleared myself of the blood of the old 
man, which I evidently perceived not a little pleased 
his pious wife.” He eulogizes Henry Fry, lately 
- elected a delegate from Culpeper County to the 
House of Delegates: “He is a precious man and, I 
trust, will be eloquent in the House of Delegates 
for the emancipation of the slaves. He is to present 
our petition.” 

Coke and Asbury parted company after the Con- 
ference at Mason’s, agreeing to meet at Alexandria. 
As has been said, Coke did not travel alone as he 
did on his journey from Alexandria to Portsmouth, 
but some of the preachers traveled with him on his 
northward riding, all bound for the Conference to be 
held in Baltimore on June 1. 

While he was filled with a consuming zeal about 
slavery as he journeyed, interesting views did not 
escape his notice. When he had ridden for several 
days in sight of the Blue Ridge Mountains and had 
passed near what is now Charlottesville, he makes 
this entry in his Journal: “I prefer this country to 
any other part of America; it is so like Wales, my 
native country.” Perhaps that is a touch of home- 
sickness, 

At last his long journeying began to draw to its 
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end. On May 25 he reached Alexandria again, 
where, he says, “I met according to appointment 
Ahat dear, valuable man, Mr. Asbury.” On the fol- 
Mowing day, May 26, the two bishops called by ap- 
j pointment on General-Washington at Mount Vernon 
and dined with him. Concerning the visit Coke 
says: “He received us very politely and was very 
open to access. He is quite the plain country gen- 
tleman. After dinner we desired a private interview 
and opened to him the grand business on which we 
came, presenting to him our petition for the emanci- 
pation of the negroes and entreating his signature, 
if the eminence of his station did not render it in- 
expedient for him to sign any petition. He informed 
us that he was of our sentiments and had signified 
his thought on the subject to most of the great men 
of the State; that he did not see proper to sign the 
petition, but if the Assembly took it under considera- 
tion he would signify his sentiments to the Assem- 
bly by letter. He asked us to spend the evening and 
lodge at his house, but our engagement at Annapolis 
the following day would not admit of it.” 

Coke and Asbury then returned to Alexandria, 
where the former preached at 8 p.m. The next day 
they rode to Annapolis, where Coke “had a noble 
congregation in the playhouse in the evening,” and 
the next morning at five o’clock preached to one of 
the largest morning congregations he had ever had 
in America. The day following—Saturday, May 28 
—they reached the home of “our kind Mr. Gough, 
having spent a few hours in Baltimore.” On Sun- 
day morning Coke preached at “the Falls,” the oc- 
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casion being a quarterly meeting, and in the evening 
at Mr. Gough’s, whither he and Asbury had re- 
turned in the afternoon of the same day. On Mon- 
day they rode to Abingdon, where they agreed to 
give Mr. Dallam sixty pounds sterling for four 
acres of ground for the college and “had the 
proper bonds drawn up.” Then they returned to 
Perry Hall, where they spent the night. On Tues- 
day they rode to Baltimore, and at night Coke 
preached on “the necessity of union with Christ.” 
On Wednesday, June 1, they opened the Conference, 
and at that time the Conference held in Baltimore 
was the controlling body of the Church. 

As we have seen, three Conferences were held 
during the year 1785—one at Green Hill’s in North 
Carolina, April 20; one at Mason’s in Brunswick 
County, Va., May 1; and this at Baltimore, Md., 
June 1. Jesse Lee says: “This was the first time that 
we had more than one regular Conference in the 
same year. For a few years before this we had 
two Conferences in the same year, but they were 
considered only as one, first begun in one place and 
adjourned to another. Now there were three and 
no adjournment. I have therefore considered the 
Conferences as but one in the year and have num- 
bered them accordingly.” 

At this final session of the Conference for the 
year 1785, two things were done that concern Coke. 
The first was naming the school at Abingdon, Cokes- 
bury College. Emory in his “Defense of the Fa- 
thers” says: “Asbury had no hand in it. It was 
done at the Conference held in Baltimore, in June, 
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1785. When it was proposed to name the college, 
different names were proposed, such as New Kings- 
wood and others, after places in England. Some 
proposed to call it Coke College and others Asbury 
College. On which, Dr. Coke, to end the discus- 
sion, suggested that they might unite the names, and 
call it Cokesbury, which was done.” The second was 
the suspension of the rule on slavery. Coke says: 
“We thought it prudent to suspend the minute on 
slavery, on account of the great opposition that had 
been given it, our work being in too infantile a state 
to push things to extremity.” 

The slavery question, thus disposed of by the Con- 
ference of 1785, was not taken up again until 1787. 
In the minutes for that year the following wise and 
Scriptural directions appear: 


Question. What directions shall we give for the promotion 
of the spiritual welfare of the colored people? 

Answer. We conjure all our ministers and preachers, by 
the love of God, and the salvation of souls, and do require 
them by all the authority that is invested in us, to leave 
nothing undone for the spiritual benefit and salvation of them, 
within their respective circuits or districts; and for this pur- 
pose to embrace every opportunity of enquiring into the state 
of their souls, and to unite in Society those who appear to 
have a real desire of fleeing from the wrath to come; to meet 
such in class, and to exercise the whole Methodist discipline 
among them. 


If Coke had secured at the Christmas Conference 
some such action instead of procuring the adoption 
of his impossible “new term of communion,” he 
would have been saved much toil and trouble, more 
of both white and colored people would have been 
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blessed by his ministry, and the progress of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America would have 
been greatly promoted. 

About the year 1830 the great Richard Watson 
wrote the “Instructions to the Wesleyan Mission- 
aries,” in which the essential principle underlying 
“the directions” of the Conference of 1787 was recog- 
nized, expanded, and enforced. Among many other 
wise paragraphs, the following are specially note- 
worthy. 


You are directed to avail yourselves of every opportunity 
to extend your labors among the slaves of the islands where 
you may be stationed; but you are in no case to visit the slaves 
of any plantation without the permission of the owner or man- 
ager; nor are the times which you may appoint for their re- 
‘ligious services to interfere with their owner’s employ; nor 
are you to suffer any protracted meetings in the evening, 
not even at negro burials, on any account whatever. In all 
these cases you are to meet even unreasonable prejudices, and 
attempt to disarm suspicions, however groundless, so far as 
you can do it consistently with your duties as faithful and 
laborious ministers of the gospel. 

As many of the negroes live in a state of polygamy, or ina 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, your particular exer- 
tions are to be directed to the discountenancing and correct- 
ing of these vices, by pointing out their evil both in public 
and in private, and by maintaining the strictest discipline 
in the Societies. 

The [missionary] committee caution you against engaging 
in any of the civil disputes or local politics of the colony to 
which you may be appointed, either verbally or by corre- 
spondence with any persons at home or in the colonies. The 
whole period of your temporary residence in the West Indies 
is to be filled up with the proper work of your mission. 


These wise instructions were for English mission- 
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aries under the British flag in the West Indies, 
where Coke established the missions more than forty 
years before, and where after founding these missions 
at a little later date, on the urgent solicitation of 
friends, he purchased, slaves and held them for labor- 
ers on the cotton division of the Mission Plantation. 

As Coke expected to sail for England on June 2, 
“the brethren were so kind as to sit in the Confer- 
ence until midnight,” June 1. On Thursday morn- 
ing, June 2, he met them at eleven o’clock and 
preached to them on Paul’s exhortation to the elders 
of Ephesus at Miletus as recorded in Acts xx. 
Then he took leave of them as tenderly and tearfully 
as Paul parted with his Ephesian brethren. In the 
afternoon he went aboard the good ship, Olive 
Branch, which was to carry him to England. Of his 
grief at parting with his American brethren he says: 
“In my younger days one of the greatest afflictions 
in life to me, during the time it lasted, was to be 
torn away from my friends whom I dearly loved. — 
This, through the extensiveness of my acquaintance, 
and the constant change of my place of abode, and 
partly perhaps through the grace of God, has of late 
years considerably worn away. But I think for 
many years I have not felt myself so effeminate 
(shall I call it?) as I did on parting with my Ameri- 
can brethren, the preachers; and the sensation con- 
tinued very painful for a considerable time after I 
left them.” 

Asbury’s note on the Conference, under date of 
June 1, is as follows: “Our Conference began. I 
was unwell during the session; a blister running, ap- 
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plied for a pain in my breast. On Thursday the 
Doctor took his leave of America for this visit. We 
parted with heavy hearts.” 

Jesse Lee says: “As soon as the Conference in 
Baltimore was over, Dr. Coke sailed for Europe. 
The Doctor was much respected in the United 
States; but he met with some opposition in the south 
parts of Virginia owing to his imprudent manner 
of preaching against slavery.” Coke was more 
than “respected”; he was greatly beloved by his 
American brethren, and he richly deserved their af- 
fection. Notwithstanding his conspicuous infirmi- 
ties of temperament, his excellencies of spirit were 
so superior and his personality so winsome that in 
six months he won their hearts and gave them his 
own. In his day he was Methodism’s “Great Heart.” 
He had rendered invaluable service among the 
Americans and for them; and when he sailed away 
to England he carried with him their deepest grati- 
tude and highest esteem. 

In view of all that he had suffered and done in 
America he well deserved on landing in England 
the warmest welcome as the author of a new and 
glorious era in the history of Methodism. But this 
he did not receive. As we shall see when we come 
to consider specifically his life and labors in England, 
he was met with unjust criticism and undeserved 
censure by an influential group in the Wesleyan Con- 
nection, led by Charles Wesley. The cross is the 
reward of the Christly, and“thus they are made per- 
fect through suffering. 


CHAPTER VI, 
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His Second Visit to the United States. 

Arter his return from his first visit to the United 
States Coke remained in England about a year and 
during that period found quite enough to engage his 
every moment. 

Arriving in London, he submitted to Mr. John 
Wesley a report of his labors in America, including 
an account of the organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America by 
“the Christmas Conference” and a narrative of 
work was appreciated and approved by the father 
and founder of Methodism. 

But a group of the Wesleyan Methodists, led by 
Mr. Charles Wesley, censured him severely. He 
made an effective and conclusive reply to all their 
criticisms, and then turned away from controversy, 
for which he had neither inclination nor time, and 
devoted himself to better things, which appealed 
more strongly to his heart. 

Throughout Great Britain, from Scotland to the 
Norman Isles, he went preaching the Word, building 
up the Methodist societies, making public appeals for 
missions, and both in public and in private collecting 
funds for the new missionary enterprise in Nova 
Scotia and the work in the West Indies which he 
had already in mind before visiting those islands. 
Before William Carey, Coke was possessed with a 
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consuming zeal for foreign missions; for he was 
a missionary and proposed a mission to India before 
Carey and Thomas went to India in 1793. As early 
as January, 1784, he had framed “A Plan of the So- 
ciety for the Establishment of Missions among the 
Heathen,” and his name led the list of subscribers 
for its support. 

After visiting the Norman Isles, Coke went to Ire- 
land also, presided over the Irish Conference, and 
then returned to England in time to meet Mr. Wesley 
at the Conference of the English preachers held at 
Bristol, July 25, 1786. At that Conference it was 
determined to send William Warrener to Antigua 
to promote the work already begun there by Gilbert 
and Baxter, and John Clark and William Hammett 
to strengthen the work in Nova Scotia, where Black, 
Garrettson, and Cromwell were planting Methodism 
so successfully. Two of the three (Warrener and 
Hammett) Wesley ordained. These three with Coke, 
and under his direction, set sail from Gravesend for 
Halifax on Sunday, September 24, 1786. 

Their voyage was long and stormy. The ship in 
which they sailed was badly damaged by the pro- 
longed tempest; and instead of landing at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, as he intended, the captain of the ves- 
sel found the only chance of safety was to let her 
go before the wind in the direction of the West 
Indies. The superstitious captain held Coke and his 
companions—“four black coats”’—to blame for the 
awful gale, saying: “We have a Jonah aboard.” 
Upon the bachelor bishop especially he poured out 
his vials of wrath until one day, when Coke was 
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praying in his cabin while the hurricane raged, the 
foolish man, frenzied with his insane superstition, 
broke into his pious passenger’s room, threw some 
of his papers overboard, and, with cruel cuffs and 
shakes, threatened to throw him after his papers. 

At last, however, they reached in safety the port 
of St. Johns, the capital of the island of Antigua, 
arriving on Christmas Day. It is interesting to note 
that at the Christmas two years before Coke had 
participated in the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America. The bishop and his 
missionaries had not reached the port in Nova Scotia 
for which they had sailed; but the God of storms had 
led them to a field ripe unto the harvest, where they 
were more needed; and they complained not on ac- 
count of what had befallen them. 

At St. Johns they met Nathaniel Gilbert, Speaker 
of the House of Assembly in Antigua and an Is- 
raelite indeed without guile. There they found John 
Baxter also. Both had been converted in England, 
and in this tropic isle they had planted Methodism, 
the work of Gilbert having been undertaken as far 
back as 1760 when, after his conversion under Wes- 
ley in 1758 and a stay of two years in England to 
restore his health, he returned to Antigua. 

Unwearied and undepressed. by the untoward events 
of the long and perilous voyage, Coke set to work 
at once, preaching twice a day and holding with his 
little band of preachers what he pleasantly called “an 
infant Conference.” He left Warrener in Antigua, 
placed Baxter and Clark in St. Vincent’s, and ap- 
pointed Hammett to St. Christopher’s. He visited 
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the island of Nevis also, but had no man for it. 
He remained in the West Indies about six weeks, 
preaching daily in the British islands which have 
been mentioned, and then visited St. Eustatius, a 
Dutch island, where there were some Methodist Ne- 
groes and where he hoped to enterprise Methodist 
work. He tarried there until February 10, 1787, 
when he sailed away “in a large Dutch ship” bound 
for Charleston, S. C., which place he reached on 
March 1. 

During his stay of seven weeks in the West Indies 
he acquired a new gift in preaching, of which he 
says: “Since my visit to the islands, I have found a 
peculiar gift for speaking to the blacks. It seems 
almost irresistible. Who knows but the Lord is pre- 
paring me for a visit in some future time to the 
coast of Africa?” Zeal for missions was always 
burning in his ardent soul; and, while he never saw 
Africa, by preaching to the thousands of negroes in 
the West Indies his ministry was enriched in the 
same way that many preachers in the Southern States 
of the American Union have been greatly blessed in 
the past. 

He learned also another useful lesson—to preach 
the gospel unhindered by unjudicious agitation of 
civil questions. In the new republic of the United 
States, as we have seen, he had given himself trouble 
and hindered his ministry by an unwise and untimely 
activity for emancipation; but in the West Indies, 
under the flag of his own country, he made no move- 
ment of that kind, although many thousands of 
slaves (far more in proportion to the total population 
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than were in the United States) were held in the 
islands which he visited. In Jamaica alone there 
were more than three hundred thousand enslaved 
Negroes. 

At Charleston he met Bishop Asbury and the 
preachers who had been laboring during the year in 
South Carolina and Georgia, and who had come to- 
gether for the Conference in the South. Of his in- 
terview with Asbury he says: “Our interview at 
first was rather cool, but soon the spirit of peace and 
love came upon us, and all jealousies were immedi- 
ately removed.” 

The explanation of the incident is easy. Neither 
Mr. Wesley nor Dr. Coke wished the Methodists in 
the United States to be separated from the Wes- 
leyan Conference in England, and Asbury was of an 
opposite mind. By letters and messages a few men 
among the American Methodists, taking occasion of 
this difference of opinion, had produced in the minds 
of Wesley and Coke a bias unfavorable, not to say 
unfriendly, to Asbury. 

A rumor had become current among the American 
Methodist preachers that Mr. Wesley intended to call 
Asbury back to Europe and substitute for him an- 
other superintendent of his own nomination. This 
rumor was not without foundation, and doubtless it 
had reached Asbury. Eighteen days before Coke 
sailed for England Wesley sent him the following 
communication : : 

- Lonpon, September 6, 1786. 

Dear Sir: I desire that you would appoint a General 
Conference of all our preachers in the United States to meet 
at Baltimore on May 1, 1787, and that Mr. Richard What- 
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coat may be appointed Superintendent with Mr. Francis 
Asbury. Iam, dear sir, : 

Your affectionate friend and brother, JoHN WESLEY. 

To the Rev. Dr. Coke. 

In addition to this nomination of Whatcoat for 
work in the United States, Wesley also nominated 
Freeborn Garrettson for the superintendency in the 
British possessions in America, comprising the 
Canadas, the Northeastern Provinces, and the West 
Indies. 

Al: this had doubtless reached the preachers in the 
United States, with several of whom Wesley was 
in correspondence; hence arose the rumors to which 
reference has been made. In view of all the facts 
in the case, it was not unnatural that Asbury should 
meet Coke coldly on the landing of the latter at 
Charleston. But when they had been together and 
conversed concerning all these matters, cordial rela- 
tions were restored. In his Journal Coke remarks: 
“Mr. Asbury (who is assuredly a great man of God) 
has treated me with much respect; for he has not 
only provided for me a good horse with proper at- 
tire, but (as there is no time to procure a regular 
publication of me at the places through which I am 
to pass) has delivered up to me his own plan and 
intends to accompany me to New York.” 

Three Conferences had been set for the year 1787 
—one at Salisbury, N. C., May 17; one at Peters- 
burg, Va., June 19; and one at Abingdon, Md., July 
24. But they were not held “according to plan.” 
The Conference in which the preachers in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia were called together assembled in 
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Charleston S. C., on or about March 1. No Con- 
ference was held at Salisbury, N. C., or Petersburg, 
Va.; but the next Conference held by Coke and 
Asbury after the Conference at Charleston was at 
the residence of William White in Mecklenburg 
County, Va., and the third (called by Wesley “a 
General Conference”) was held in Baltimore, Md., 
May 1. The whole plan of the yearly Conferences 
for different sections of the Church seems to have 
been thrown into confusion and rearranged on ac- 
count of the letter of Mr. Wesley requesting Coke 
“to appoint a General Conference of all the preach- 
ers in the United States to meet at Baltimore on 
May 1, 1787.” 

It goes without saying that the words “General 
Conference” in Wesley’s letter did not mean what 
the term implies as now used by American Meth- 
odists. At that time the Methodist itinerants were 
accustomed to meet in groups at convenient points 
and acted on such matters as concerned the welfare 
of their new Church, but their acts were published 
in their annual minutes as if they all had been done 
at one time and place. The Conferences collectively, 
or in the final session (generally held in Baltimore), 
exercised in any year the free legislative powers of 
the Church, even repealing, if thy chose to do so, 
the enactments of the Christmas Conference, as they 
did in 1785 suspend the rule on slavery. © Their col- 
lective sovereignty, or that of the final session of 
the year, seems to have been the significance of the 
term “General Conference.” It was the recorded 
expression of the judgment of all the traveling preach- 
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ers, and the combined minutes of all the Conferences 
held during the year were published as “The Min- 
utes of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America.” 

The Conference of the preachers of Georgia and 
South Carolina held at Charleston ended March 29, 
1787, and Coke and Asbury at once set out north- 
ward to meet the Conferences in North Carolina and 
Virginia and attend “the General Conference,” which 
by Wesley’s direction Coke had called to meet in Bal- 
timore on May 1. 

The proposal of Mr. Wesley that Richard What- 
coat be elected to the office of a General Superin- 
tendent for the work in the United States and Free- 
born Garrettson for the work in Nova Scotia was 
by the Conference in Charleston agreed to; but at 
the Virginia Conference serious opposition was made 
to the election of Whatcoat to the episcopal office, 
the opposition being led by James O’Kelly, who 
declared that he did not regard Wesley’s nominee 
a suitable man for the position ‘fon account of his 
age, and also that he was a stranger in the wil- 
derness of America.” Accordingly the Confer- 
ence decided that the matter should be finally 
disposed of at the “General Conference” in Baltimore 
“on condition that the Virginia Conference might 
send a deputy to explain their sentiments.” Coke’s 
Journal reveals the temper of the body and sheds 
light on the matter under discussion. He says: 
“After some little jealousies were removed, we rfe- 
newed our love more closely than ever, and our whole 
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business was conducted with great dispatch and most 
perfect unanimity.” 

The Conference having concluded its session, the 
two bachelor bishops went on their way northward 
by way of Richmond and Alexandria, preaching daily 
on the way as they had done through the Caro- 
linas from Charleston to the residence of William 
White in Mecklenburg County, Va., where the second 
Conference was held. 

Of the scenes through which they passed we may 
judge by what Coke says in his Journal: “In 
traveling through Virginia our rides were so long that 
we were frequently on horseback till midnight after 
preaching in the middle of the day. Since I left 
Charleston, I have got into my old romantic way 
of life, of preaching in the midst of great forests, 
with scores and sometimes hundreds of horses tied 
to the trees, which adds much solemnity to the scene.” 
Paul and Silas walking on the Egnatian Way from 
Neapolis to Philippi, or elsewhere over Roman mili- 
tary roads, endured no greater hardships nor saw 
more thrilling scenes. 

Great congregations met them wherever they 
preached. On the Sunday of the Conference at 
William White’s Coke preached. to an immense 
throng, of which he says: “On the Lord’s day I 
had the largest congregation I ever saw in America, 
although there was no town within a great many 
miles of the place. I think there were about four 
thousand hearers. We here ordained five deacons in 
public, and it was a very solemn and profitable time, 
I believe, to very many.” Asbury says that Coke 
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“spoke on the qualifications of a deacon, and I gave 
them a charge. Some said there were three thou- 
sand people to hear. It was a solemn and weighty 
time.” 

Which estimate of the number of persons present 
may have been correct, whether three thousand or 
four thousand, the size of the congregation at a rural 
point is amazing. Evidently Methodism was stirring 
the people everywhere in the South, and the un- 
friendly excitement produced two years before by 
Coke’s antislavery agitation no longer obstructed the 
access of the itinerant preachers to men of all class- 
es, both whites and blacks. 

Coke’s groundless expectation of persecution was 
not fulfilled. Concerning his reception in Halifax 
County, N. C., where, he says, “I met with a little 
persecution on my former visit to this continent on 
account of my public testimony against negro slavery,” 
he makes this record in his Journal: “Many of the 
people, I find, imagined I would not venture amongst 
them again. However, when I came, they all re- 
ceived me with perfect peace and quietness; and my 
visit, I have reason to believe, was made a blessing 
to many. Indeed, I now acknowledge that, however 
just my sentiments may be concerning slavery, it 
was ill-judged of me to deliver them from the pul- 
pit.” 

In Virginia also the persecution anticipated by Coke 
did not appear. A few days after the close of the 
Conference in Mecklenburg County, he and Asbury 
reached Richmond; and of the reception given him 
there he says: “Many of the inhabitants, I was in- 
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formed, had said that I would not dare to venture 
into that town (which is the seat of government in 
Virginia) on account of the petition for the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery which had been presented to 
the General Assembly and had been subscribed by a 
very respectable body of freeholders, the origin of 
which was attributed to me. But they did not know 
me; for I am a plain, blunt man that goes directly 
on. However, instead of opposition, the Governor 
of the State, who resides there, ordered the court- 
house to be opened to me, and I was favored with a 
very respectable and attentive congregation.” 

On the same day (Wednesday, April 25) that Coke 
preached in Richmond, Asbury preached in Manches- 
ter, the village (as it was then; now a considerable 
manufacturing center) on the south bank of the 
James, opposite Richmond. Of course that wise and 
prudent man met no opposition or persecution; for 
the people always heard him gladly. 

On Thursday, April 26, the two apostles of Meth- 
odism resumed their journey northward, reaching 
Alexandria on Saturday, thus covering a distance of 
more than one hundred miles in two days, without 
preaching on the way, since there were no Meth- 
odist societies in all the region between Richmond 
and Alexandria. 

On Saturday night and Sunday morning Coke 
preached in Alexandria, and in the afternoon the 
two bishops went on to Bladensburg, Md., where they 
spent Sunday night in the hospitable home of a Mr. 
S. Turner. Monday, April 30, about noon, they 
reached Baltimore, and on the next day their third 
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and last Conference in the year 1787 began its stormy 
session, 

Concerning the proceedings of the Conference As- 
bury says: “We had some warm and close debate.” 
Coke, who was more personally related to the ex- 
citing matters discussed than was his serene and 
judicious colleague, speaks with more warmth: “When 
our third and last Conference began, behold! Satan 
exerted his utmost subtility. Never surely was more 
external peace and liberty enjoyed by the Church of 
God, or any part of it, since the fall of man than 
we enjoy in America; and everything seems to be 
falling before the power of the Word. What then 
remained for the infernal serpent but to sow the 
seeds of schism and division among ourselves.” 

Perhaps so. The devil is far too wise to fail of 
taking advantage from the contentions of good men. 
He hinders most those who are most effective in de- 
stroying his works. It is said that Martin Luther, 
who more than any other man of his time damaged 
the diabolic kingdom, threw at him an inkstand on 
one occasion. Where there is “a great and effective 
door open” before the servants of God, the adversary 
appears. When the sons of God come to present 
themselves before the Lord, Satan also comes among 
them. (Job i. 6.) He is fond of attending the as- 
semblies of the saints and the councils of the. Church, 
and probably Coke was right in saying that he was 
on hand when “the General Conference” met in Balti- 
more, May 1, 1787. 

But Wesley and Coke unwisely created the oc- 
casion for the tempter to make his appearance and 
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do his divisive work there. Their calling of the Con- 
ference, and directing what it should do, quite natu- 
rally aroused the fears, not to say prejudices, of the 
American preachers. If the devil kindled the fires 
of strife, Wesley and Coke laid the fuel. 

The arbitrary change of the date and place of the 
Conference without the consent of the members gave 
offense, and the proposal to make Freeborn Garrett- 
son the superintendent for the work in Nova Scotia 
and Richard Whatcoat for the Church in the United 
States aroused even greater opposition. Both nomi- 
nations were rejected by the Conference. 

A passage in the “Autobiography of Thomas Ware” 
reveals the motives which actuated the members of 
the Conference: “The liberty that he [Coke] took in 
changing the time and place of holding the Confer- 
ence gave serious offense to many of the preachers. 
This was not all, nor even the chief matter which 
caused some trouble at this Conference. Mr. Wesley 
had appointed Mr. Whatcoat a superintendent and in- 
structed Dr. Coke to introduce a usage among us to 
which, I may safely say, there was not one of the 
preachers inclined to submit, much as they loved 
and honored him. Mr. Wesley had been in the 
habit of calling his preachers together, not to legis- 
late, but to confer. Many of them he found to be 
excellent counselors, and he heard them respectfully 
on the weighty matters which were brought before 
them; but the right to decide all questions he re- 
served to himself. This he deemed the more ex- 
cellent way; and as we had volunteered and pledged 
ourselves to obey, he instructed the Doctor, conform- 
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ably to his own usage, to put as few questions to 
vote as possible, saying: ‘If you, Brother Asbury 
and Brother Whatcoat, are agreed, it is enough.’ To 
place the power of deciding all questions discussed, 
or nearly all, in the hands of the superintendents was 
what could never be introduced among us—a fact 
which we thought Mr. Wesley could not but have 
known had he known us as well as we ought to have 
been known by Dr. Coke. After all, we had none 
to blame as much as ourselves. In the first effusion 
of our zeal we had adopted a rule binding ourselves 
to obey Mr. Wesley; and this rule must be rescinded, 
or we must be content not only to receive Mr. What- 
coat as one of our superintendents, but also—as our 
brethren of the British Conference—with barely dis- 
cussing subjects, and leaving the decision of them 
to two or three individuals. This was the chief cause 
of our rescinding the rule. All, however, did not 
vote to rescind it; some thought it would be time 
enough to do so when our superintendents should 
claim to decide questions independently of the Con- 
ference, which it was confidently believed they would 
never do. . . . There were also suspicions enter- 
tained by some of the preachers, and perhaps by Mr. 
Asbury himself, that if Mr. Whatcoat was received 
as superintendent Mr. Asbury would be recalled. For 
this none of us were prepared.” 

With reference to the nomination of Garrettson to 
be a superintendent for Nova Scotia and the other 
British possessions, Jesse Lee says: “Some of the 
preachers insisted that, if he was ordained for that 
station, he should confine himself wholly to that place 
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for which he was set apart. Mr. Garrettson did not 
feel freedom to enter into an obligation of that kind, 
and chose rather to continue as he was, and therefore 
was not ordained.” 

Garrettson puts the matter somewhat differently. 
He tells us that Dr. Coke, “Mr. Wesley’s delegate 
and representative,” asked him “if he would take the 
appointment,” and he requested that his “answer 
might be deferred until the next day,” to which re- 
quest Coke acceded. The next day he says “the Doc- 
tor came to my room and asked me if I had made 
up my mind to accept of my appointment; I told him 
I had on certain conditions.” The conditions were 
that Garrettson should make a tour through the Brit- 
ish possessions in America, including Canada, the 
Northeastern Provinces, and the West Indies, for the 
work in all of which Wesley desired him to be made 
superintendent, and, if the proposed appointment was 
cordially received by those among whom he was to 
serve, he would “return to the next Conference and 
receive ordination.” In other words, he agreed to 
be a sort of bishop, or superintendent, “on trial in 
the traveling connection,” and to this anomalous pro- 
posal Coke replied, “I am perfectly satisfied,” and 
actually gave him “a recommendatory letter to the 
brethren in the West Indies.” Garrettson goes on 
to say: “I had intended, as soon as the Conference 
rose, to pursue my voyage to the West Indies, to visit 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and in the spring 
to return. What transpired in the Conference during 
my absence I know not; but I was astonished, when 
the appointments were read, to hear my name men- 
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tioned to preside in the Peninsula.” The Peninsu- 
lar District to which he was assigned comprised Dor- 
chester, Somerset, Anamessex, and Northampton, 
covering territory in Maryland, Virginia, and a small 
area in Delaware. So it appears that he was not 
elected a superintendent by the Conference, but was 
recalled from Nova Scotia to the United States. 
What transpired in the Conference during his ab- 
sence is about what Jesse Lee tells us. Evidently 
Coke tried to secure Garrettson to be a superintendent 
in the British posessions when he found he could not 
get Whatcoat elected for service in the United States. 
But he failed in both cases. 

Jesse Lee gives as the reasons which defeated the 
election of Whatcoat as follows: “(1) That he was 
not qualified to take charge of the connection; (2) 
that they [the members of the Conference] were ap- 
prehensive that, if Mr. Whatcoat was ordained, Mr. 
Wesley would likely recall Mr. Asbury, and he would 
return to England.” 

Coke contended earnestly, but in vain, for the elec- 
tion of both nominees of Mr. Wesley, insisting that 
the Conference was compelled to do so by the rule 
adopted at the Christmas Conference, which was, 
“During the life of the Rev. Mr. Wesley we acknowl- 
edge ourselves his sons in the gospel, ready in mat- 
ters of Church government to obey his commands”— 
a rule exacted of the Conference by him, and concern- 
ing which Asbury in a letter to Joseph Benson, dated 
January 15, 1812, informs us that Coke demanded 
its adoption as a thing “which could not be dispensed 
with” and “must be.” But now it was most em- 
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phatically dispensed with, and thus everything for 
which Coke contended with the Conference was lost. 
Moreover, under the momentum acquired by its ac- 
tions concerning these matters the Conference went 
even further and struck Mr. Wesley’s name from “the 
head of the minutes.” 

Referring to this last action taken by the Confer- 
ence, Rev. Thomas Morrell (a member of the body), 
in his “Truth Discovered,” says: “Early in 1787 Mr. 
Wesley intimated a design of removing Mr. Asbury 
from America to Europe and of sending us a super- 
intendent of his own nomination. When the Confer- 
ence assembled, some of the oldest and most sensible 
of the elders observed that Mr. Wesley had no author- 
ity to remove Mr. Asbury, much less could he impose 
a superintendent on us without our choice; for it was 
written in our constitution that no person should be 
ordained a superintendent over us without the consent 
of the majority of the Conference; that no such con- 
sent had been given; that though they highly vener- 
ated Mr. Wesley and were willing to receive his ad- 
vice, and preserve and promote our union with him. 
and our Methodist brethren in Europe, as far as the 
political interest of our country would authorize us, 
yet they could not give up their rights to any man 
on earth. And after a number of arguments to show 
the impropriety and impolicy of any man having the 
power to exercise such an uncontrollable and unlim- 
ited authority over us, as Mr. Wesley wished to do, 
and to prevent him exercising this power in the 
present case by virtue of his name standing at the 
head of the minutes, they moved it should be struck 
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off. The vote was carried, and his name was omit- 
ted. Mr. Wesley complained that we were ungrate- 
ful. We felt ourselves grieved that the good old man 
was hurt and determined to give him every satisfac- 
tion in our power consistent with our rights, and in 
1789 the Conference consented that his name should 
be restored on the minutes in testimony of our union 
with him and our respect for him, but inserted in 
such a manner as to preclude him from exercising 
an unconstitutional power over us.” 

The debates on all these matters continued through 
an entire day and were quite sharp. Asbury sat silent. 
Of the rescinded rule he says: “I never approved of 
that binding minute. At the first General Conference 
I was mute and modest when it passed, and I was 
mute when it was expunged.” But Coke, of whom 
Thomas Ware said, “He was the best speaker in a 
small circle or on the Conference floor I ever heard,” 
bore an active part in the discussions, the bishops at 
that period in the history of the Church speaking in 
the Conference as freely as any other members. He 
was bound to exert himself to the utmost on be- 
half of the proposals upon which he and Mr. Wesley 
had previously agreed and especially in opposition to 
the rescinding of the rule which “the Christmas 
Conference” adopted on his insistence that “it must 
be.” Notwithstanding his notable gifts as a debater, 
he failed and pending the discussions involved himself 
in several unfortunate tilts. Among other incidents 
it its related that Coke interrupted Nelson Reed to 
say, “You must think you are my equals,” to which 
improper interruption Reed replied warmly, “Yes sir, 
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we do; and we are not only the equals of Dr. Coke, 
but of Dr, Coke’s king.” 

After such heated discussions it would seem that 
peace would have been impossible. But such was not 
the case. Asbury says, “We had some warm and 
close debates in Conference, but all ended in love 
and peace”; and Coke fervently exclaims in his 
Journal: “Glory be to God, yea, glory forever be 
ascribed to his sacred name, the devil was completely 
defeated. Our painful contests, I trust, have pro- 
duced the most indissoluble union between my breth- 
ren and me. We thoroughly perceived the mutual 
purity of each other’s intentions in respect to the 
points in dispute. We mutually yielded and mutually 
submitted, and the silken cords of love and affection 
were tied to the horns of the altar forever and ever.” 

If Coke’s course acting at the request and under 
the instructions of Mr. Wesley gave rise to the storm, 
his fine Christian spirit did most to calm the troubled 
sea. Jesse Lee, who did not admire him, is authority 
for the statement that “he acknowledged his faults, 
begged pardon, and promised not to meddle with our 
affairs again when he was out of the United States”— 
a form of statement which is not so creditable to Lee 
as it is to Coke. 

On his own motion and without suggestion or con- 
straint from the Conference, Coke filed after the de- 
bate the following pledge, which reveals in him the 
noblest and most magnanimous spirit: 


I do solemnly engage by this instrument that I never will, 
by virtue of my office as superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, during my absence from the United States 
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of America, exercise any government whatever in the said 
Methodist Episcopal Church during my absence from the 
United States. And I do also engage that I will exercise 
no privilege in the said Church when present in the 
United States, except that of ordaining, according to 
the regulations and law already existing or hereafter to be 
made in the said Church, and that of presiding when present 
in Conference, and lastly that of traveling at large. 

Given under my hand, the second day of May, in the year 
of 1787. Tuomas COKE, 

Witnesses: John Tunnell, John Haggerty, Nelson Reed. 

What finer spirit of self-renunciation and self- 
immolation upon the altar of peace could any man 
show? The manifest truth is that Coke occupied a 
most difficult and delicate position, and that his sym- 
pathetic Celtic nature, made more fervent by his 
ardent religious experience, led him now to yield un- 
wisely to Mr. Wesley’s wishes when with him and 
then to submit with equal readiness to the demands 
of the American preachers when with them. As a 
citizen of Great Britain he was deeply attached to 
his country, and as a priest of the Church of Eng- 
land he was warmly devoted to the Establishment, 
while as a Methodist he was most loyal to Mr. Wes- 
ley and the Wesleyan connection. Considerations aris- 
ing from these connections colored his convictions 
and controlled his conduct, especially when in his 
native land and in almost daily association with the 
father of Methodism. On the other hand, when amid 
the thrilling victories of Methodism in the new re- 
public of the United States and in intimate fellow- 
ship with his brethren in America, he would imbibe 
deeply of their spirit of freedom and yield submissive- 
ly to their plans and purposes. Hence his apparent 
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vacillations and inconsistencies. While some may con- 
sider them as blemishes, they really in a degree par- 
took of the nature of virtues. One thing is clear and 
indisputable: Coke was always trying to do good in 
the manner which seemed to him most direct and 
efficacious. Asbury, who knew him best and had 
most occasion to complain of him, held him in highest 
esteem, and on the occasion of his death made this 
entry in his Journal: “Sunday, June 21, 1815. By vote 
of Conference, I preached the funeral of Dr. Coke— 
of blessed mind and soul—of the third branch of the 
Oxonian Methodists—a gentleman, and a scholar, and 
a bishop to us—and as a minister of Christ, in zeal, 
in labors, and in services, the greatest man in the 
last century.” When Coke was present in the Con- 
ference Asbury always gave him the chair with care- 
ful courtesy and the greatest pleasure. 

The session of Conference, though stormy, was 
brief, beginning on Wednesday, May 1, and ending on 
Monday, May 6. Afterwards Coke and Asbury in 
perfect love and unity of spirit went on together in 
their work, going first to Perry Hall and thence to 
Cokesbury, where, Asbury says, “we drew a deed for 
the conveyance of the property of the college and 
settled our temporal matters there.” 

From Cokesbury they went on by way of Elkton, 
Wilmington, Chester, Philadelphia, Trenton, and 
Elizabethtown to New York, preaching daily as they 
journeyed. Sunday, May 13, they spent in Philadel- 
phia, and on Wednesday, May 16, they “arrived in 
New York and rested.” “On Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday the Doctor preached with great 
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energy and acceptance,” says Asbury. Then they 
parted, and Coke returned to Philadelphia to take 
passage for Europe. He says, “Not meeting with a 
suitable ship in the port of New York (and after 
taking an affectionate leave of my dear friend, Mr. 
Asbury), I returned to Philadelphia.” From that 
port on May 27, “after preaching a farewell sermon 
to our friends in Philadelphia,’ he embarked on a 
merchant ship for Dublin, and June 25 he arrived in 
Dublin Bay, after a passage of twenty-one days—a brief 
passage across the Atlantic in those days, but which 
now may be made in less than six days. 

The Irish Methodists, as usual, at his coming to 
them, gave him a warm welcome. To use his own 
words: “I was received in much love by our Irish 
brethren.” They loved no other Methodist leader, 
not even Mr. Wesley, half so well. 

Since sailing away from England at Gravesend, on 
Sunday, September 24, 1786, he had been gone nine 
months and a day. Over stormy seas, in tropic 
islands, and in colder climes he traveled, all absorbed 
with the one passionate purpose of saving souls and 
extending the kingdom of God’s dear Son. Through 
what scenes had he passed! What labors had he 
wrought! What trials had he borne! To the people 
blessed by his heavenly ministrations he might have 
written as Paul wrote to the Corinthians: “Truly the 
signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all 
patience and mighty deeds.” (2 Cor. xii. 12.) After 
all his toils and hardships his Celtic soul was doubtless 
soothed by the warm welcome given by Irish saints 
of kindred spirit, a welcome most richly deserved. 


CHAPTER VII. 
His Work IN AMERICA (Continued). 


Third, Fourth, and Fifth Visits. 


WESLEY was presiding over the Irish Conference in 
Dublin when Coke landed and was surprised by his 
unexpected arrival from America. The venerable fa- 
ther of Methodism, however, rejoiced at his coming 
and asked all the Irish preachers to meet the Doctor 
and hear his account of what he had done and seen 
in the regions across the sea. 

“Dr. Coke recounted what had befallen him in the 
West Indies and America, a recital which produced 
a general conviction that the time was come for a 
united effort for the establishment of missions in the 
isles which were so manifestly waiting for the Word 
of God.” So says Cruikshank, in his “History of 
Methodism in Ireland” (page 438, Volume I), and 
the statement gives the impression, which subse- 
quent events confirmed, that Coke was at this time 
more intensely interested in the missions in the West 
Indies than in the work in the United States. 

The Irish Conference met on July 6, 1787, and 
closed on July 10. Wesley, who was now eighty- 
four years of age, preached his farewell sermon in 
Dublin on July 11, and then he and Coke, who was 
no older than forty, sailed away to England, landing 
at Parkgate on July 12, after a short but perilous 
voyage. They were accompanied by several of the 
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Irish preachers, who were coming to attend the Con- 
ference in England, which met in Manchester on 
July 31. 

Singularly enough Mr. Wesley never mentions in 
his Journal this Conference. To it he called only a 
part of the itinerant preachers in England, choosing 
those whom he wished to attend and expressly for- 
bidding any others to go. The reason for his course 
in this matter was the warm agitation then prevalent 
among the English Methodists in favor of having the 
sacraments from their own preachers. To this he 
was opposed, being determined to forestall during his 
lifetime separation from the Established Church. 
Hence the selection of those whom he called to the 
Conference—men of his own mind. He had or- 
dained John Pawson for Scotland two years before; 
and then Pawson, wearing gown and bands, had ad- 
ministered the sacraments to the Scottish Methodists, 
Wesley addressing him during the period of his 
labors in that field as “Reverend.” But “now that 
Pawson,” says Luke Tyerman, “was brought back 
to England, he had to doff his canonicals and had 
his letters from Wesley inscribed with “Mr.” instead 
of “Rev.” This was exceedingly displeasing to Paw- 
son, and in a letter to his bosom friend, Charles 
Atmore, he sheds some light on the entire situation. 
He says: “Mr. Wesley was in great haste, as he and 
Dr. Coke were going to Guernsey and Jersey. There 
has been a general revival of the work of God. Mr. 
Wesley seems more determined to abide in the Church 
than ever. He talked about it again and again, in 
the public conferences, in the society, etc., and in such 
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a hot, fiery spirit as I did not like to see. He talked 
of fighting with a flail and putting all out of society 
who do not go to Church. . . . Mr. Charles Wes- 
ley, the Sunday before the Conference opened, spoke 
to the Society in London to this effect: ‘I told you 
forty years ago that from among yourselves grievous 
wolves would arise, who would rend and tear the 
flock. You now see my words fulfilled. These 
self-created bishops and self-made priests are the 
very men. But I charge you all, in the presence 
of God, never receive the sacrament from any of 
them.’ ” 

Excitement ran high, and Mr. John Wesley, partly 
on account of his own views and wishes and more 
on account of his deference to the opinions and in- 
fluence of his beloved brother Charles (who died a 
few months later, March 29, 1788), was trying to 
guide the Wesleyan Societies safely through the 
storm by arresting any tendencies among his follow- 
ers in England toward separation from the Estab- 
lished Church, while he continued to ordain men 
for Scotland, Ireland, the British possessions in North 
America, where the Anglican Church had not the 
authority of a national establishment. Notwithstand- 
ing the strong expressions attributed to him by Paw- 
son at this Conference in Manchester, “with much 
entreaty” Pawson induced him to ordain Alexander 
Suter and Daniel McAllum for the work in Scotland. 
At the same Conference “two more were ordained, 
one for the West Indies and one for Nova Scotia” 
(Pawson). However, in his charge to the men 
whom he ordained, he solemnly enjoined, “that, ac- 
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cording to his own examiple, they should remain 
united to the Established Church, so far as the 
blessed work in which they were engaged would per- 
mit.” 

This passage in the life of Mr. Wesley is set forth 
thus fully, because it shows his sentiments and illu- 
mines his position at this time, and, thereby, it sheds 
light upon the course of Dr. Coke, who in both his 
opinions and his conduct was more than deferential 
to the venerable father of Methodism. 

From the Conference Wesley and Coke went di- 
rectly to visit the Societies in the Channel Isles, sail- 
ing from Southampton August 12. Again their lives 
were imperiled on the sea as a few weeks before 
they had been endangered on their passage from Ire- 
land to England; but they finaily reached safely the 
shore of Alderney on August 14. 

After inspecting the work in Alderney, Guernsey, 
and Jersey, encouraging the workers and preaching 
to the people, they returned to England, where Coke 
remained until the Conference of 1788, visiting the 
principal towns and cities for the purpose of solicit- 
ing funds to sustain the missions in the West Indies, 
which were so dear to his heart, and to enable Mr. 
Wesley to send preachers to Newfoundland. Dr. J. 
W. Etheridge, one of Coke’s English biographers, is 
authority for the statement that now “he became 
literally a beggar from door to door.” 

The Conference which met in London, July 29, 
1788, gave him three new missionaries for the West 
Indies—namely, Benjamin Pearce, Robert Gamble, 
and Matthew Lumb. With these, as soon as pos- 
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sible after the Conference adjourned, he sailed away 
to Barbados on a vessel called the “Hankey” under 
the most propitious circumstances of serene weather 
and favoring breezes. The voyage, though long, was 
exceedingly pleasant; the captain, who was a pious 
man, giving them full liberty to sing and pray and 
preach as they pleased, and the sailors responding 
heartily to their spiritual ministrations. 

They landed at Bridgetown December 9, 1788. 
Lumb and Gamble, Coke sent forward to join friends 
on the island of St. Vincent, while he and Pearce tar- 
ried in Barbados. 

In the West Indies Coke lingered and labored for 
more than two months, going from island to island, 
preaching as he went. He then sailed from Port 
Royal in Jamaica to Charleston, S. C., where he 
landed February 24, 1789. Asbury had gone thither 
from the North several days before to meet him, 
but had set off three hours before he landed in 
order to reach the Conference in Georgia, which be- 
gan on March 9. The next day Coke took horse and 
followed, overtaking Asbury by riding as much in 
two days as his episcopal colleague had ridden in 
three. 

On this, Coke’s third visit to America, he re- 
mained in the country no more than about one hun- 
dred days, journeying with Asbury through scenes 
most strange to a man from Europe, preaching with 
great acceptability to the people and attending Con- 
ferences of the most peaceful character. The two 
bishops met Conferences in Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
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New Jersey, and New York, at none of which any- 
thing unusual occurred except three matters, to which 
attention is now directed. 


At the Conference in Georgia they were engaged 
in rearranging and correcting the minutes of the Con- 
ference of 1787 and in revising the Book of Disci- 
pline in accordance therewith, concerning which Coke 
says: “Here we agreed (as we have ever since in 
each of the Conferences) that Mr, Wesley’s name 
should be inserted at the head of our small annual 
minutes and also in the form of Discipline, in the 
small minutes as the fountain of our episcopal of- 
fice, and in the form of Discipline as the father of 
the whole work under the divine guidance. To this 
all the Conferences have cheerfully and unanimously 
agreed.” 

This matter had to be submitted to the Confer- 
ences, who alone had authority to modify the action 
taken in 1787, by which Mr. Wesley’s name was 
omitted from the minutes. It is to this Rev. Thomas 
Morrell alludes in his “Truth Discovered,’ when he 
says: “Mr. Wesley complained that we were un- 
grateful. We felt grieved that the good old man 
was hurt, and we determined to give him every satis- 
faction in our power consistent with our rights, and 
in 1789 the Conference consented (7. e., all the Con- 
ferences, which was meant by the word ‘Conferences’ 
until the first General Conference was organized in 
1792) that his name should be restored on the 
Minutes, in testimony of our union with and respect 
for him; but inserted in such a manner as to preclude 
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him from exercising an unconstitutional power over 
us.” 
Prior to the Conference of 1787 the record in the 


Minutes stood thus: 


Question 1. Who are the Superintendents of our Church? 
Answer. John Wesley, Thomas Coke, and Francis 
Asbury. 


After Mr. Wesley’s name was omitted it read on 
this wise: 


Question 1. Who are the Superintendents of our Church 
. for the United States? 

Answer. Thomas Coke (when present in the United 
States) and Francis Asbury. 


In the Minutes of 1788 the question read, “Who 
are the bishops of our Church for the United States?” 
this substitution of the word “bishops” for “superin- 
tendents,” the Conference of 1788 having confirmed. 
Jesse Lee says: “This was the first time our super- 
intendents ever gave themselves the title of bishops 
in the Minutes. They changed the title themselves 
without the consent of the Conference; and then 
asked the preachers at the next Conference if the 
word “bishop” might stand in the Minutes—seeing 
that it was a Scripture name, and the meaning of the 
word “bishop” was the same with that of superin- 
tendent. Some of the preachers opposed the al- 
teration and wished to retain the former title, but 
a majority of the preachers agreed to let the word 
“bishop” remain; and in the Annual Minutes for the 
next year the first question is: “Who are the bishops 
of our Church for the United States?” 
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Subsequent to the action of the Conferences in 
1789 the form (framed doubtless by Coke and As- 
bury at Coke’s suggestion and submitted to the Con- 
ferences for their approval) was cast in two ques- 
tions and. answers as follows: 


Question 1, Who are the persons that exercise the Episco- 
pal office in the.Methodist Church in Europe and. America? 

Answer. John Wesley, Thomas Coke, and Francis 
Asbury by regular order and succession. 

Question 2. Who have been elected’ by the unanimous 
suffrages. of the General Conference to superintend the 
Methodist connexion in America? 

Answer. Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury. 


In connection with the entry in Coke’s Journal 
with reference to the restoration of Mr. Wesley’s 
name in the Minutes, which has been quoted, is this 
further statement: “We have 2,011 in Society in the 
State of Georgia; the increase in the last year has 
been 784. At this Conference we agreed to build a 
college in Georgia; and our principal friends in this 
State have engaged to purchase at least 2,000 acres 
of good land for its support: for this purpose there 
was 12,500 pounds weight of tobacco subscribed in 
one congregation, which will produce clear of all 
expenses about one hundred pounds sterling. We 
have engaged to erect it, God willing, within five 
years, and do most humbly entreat Mr. Wesley to 
permit us to name it. Wesley College as a memorial 
of his affection for poor Georgia and of our great 
respect for him.” 

For some reason the college was never built, but 
the action taken to which reference is thus made shows 
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how Coke and Asbury and all the American preach- 
ers venerated Mr. Wesley and how they sought to 
honor him, notwithstanding his anti-American senti- 
ments during the War for Independence, his effort 
.to control the Conference two years before, and his 
sharp personal letters to Asbury and others. The 
explanation of their profound affection for him, 
whom most of them had never seen, is easy: they 
felt themselves. under immeasurable obligation to him 
for the spiritual blessings which had come to them. 
It was the loving gratitude of men who felt that 
they owed to him the very life of their souls. Men 
of to-day can hardly realize the religious bondage 
from which Wesley rescued the English-speaking peo- 
ples of the eighteenth century and the boundless good 
which the Americans especially obtained through his 
pure faith and apostolic labors. 

For similar reasons as those which inspired the 
action of the Conference in Georgia concerning Wes- 
ley, the American preachers at the Conference of 
1787 in Baltimore quickly forgave and forgot Coke’s 
offenses and gave back to him their hearts, which by 
his warm words and injudicious acts he had alienated 
for a moment. No bond by which men may be united 
is so tender and strong as that of a common experi- 
ence of divine grace. 

Another matter which impressed Coke, whose 
record of it is most interesting, was the outburst of 
fervent joy in the public services—a manifestation 
of the Spirit not uncommon in America at the 
present day. Of his first acquaintance with these 
expressions of gladness in the Lord he makes record 
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as follows: “At Annapolis in Maryland, after my 
last prayer on Sunday, May 3, the congregation began 
to pray and praise aloud in a most astonishing man- 
ner. At first I felt some reluctance to enter into the 
business; but soon the tears began to flow, and I 
think I have seldom found a more comforting or 
strengthening time. This praying and praising aloud 
is a common thing throughout Virginia and Maryland. 
What shall we say? Souls are awakened and con- 
verted by multitudes; and the work is surely a 
genuine work, if there be a genuine work of God 
upon earth. Whether there be wildfire in it or not, 
I do most ardently wish that there was such a work 
at this present time in England.” 

A similar scene in Baltimore, during the Confer- 
ence on May 4, he thus describes: “On the Wednes- 
day evening after I had preached and Mr. Asbury 
exhorted, the congregation began to pray and praise 
aloud and continued to do so until two o’clock in 
the morning. Out of a congregation of two thousand 
people, I suppose two or three hundred were engaged 
at the same time in praising God, praying for the 
conviction and conversion of sinners or exhorting 
those around them with the utmost vehemence; and 
hundreds more were engaged in wrestling prayer 
either for their own conversion or sanctification. 
‘ One of our elders was the means that night 
of the conversion of seven poor penitents within his 
little circle in less than fifteen minutes. Next eve- 
ning Mr. Asbury preached, and again the congrega- 
tion began as before and continued as loud and as 
long as the former evening. This praying and prais- 
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ing aloud has been common in Baltimore for a con- 
siderable time, notwithstanding our congregation in 
this town was for many years before one of the 
calmest and most critical upon the continent.” 

Such glad outbursts of fervor were evidently not 
displeasing to the consecrated Celtic soul of Coke. 
Why should they not be pleasing to any Christian? 
They did not disturb St, Peter at the Pentecost in 
Jerusalem. , 

Passing on northward from these happy occasions 
in Maryland, where the numbers in the Societies were 
now 11,117, showing an increase for the year of 
1,107, they met the Conferences at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Trenton, N. J., and were grieved to find there 
had been a decrease of members in those States and 
in Delaware, the work in Delaware at that time being 
included in the same district with that of: Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But at the Conference which began in New York 
on May 28, , “a Conference like.the others, all 
peace and concord” (Coke’s Journal), they found 
a state of great prosperity. Coke says: “In this city 
we have a great revival and a great increase; in con- 
sequence of which we are going to build a second 
church. In the country parts of the State, Freeborn 
Garrettson [a Marylander], one of our presiding 
elders, has been greatly blessed; and is indued with 
an uncommon talent for opening new places. With 
a set of inexperienced but zealous youths, he has not 
only carried our work in this State as high as Lake 
Chaplain [Champlain], but has raised congregations 
in most of the States of New England, and also in 
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the little State of Vermont, within about a hundred 
miles of Montreal. The numbers in the State of 
New York are 2,004; the increase, 900. The whole 
number in the United States is 48,265; the whole 
increase is 6,111, which is very. considerable, con- 
sidering that not. more than eight months or there- 
abouts have, elapsed since the last Conference. Of 
the above-mentioned number, 35,021 are whites, 8,241 
are blacks, and 3 are Indians.” 

It should. be. observed. in connection with these 
statements. of Coke that 37,370 of the members of 
the Church at that time were in the States of. Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, and. that.of the. year’s increase 5,562 were 
in these States. An obdurate Calvinism prevailed to 
the hindrance of Methodism in all the States north 
of Maryland, while in the Southern States the word 
of the Lord by the mouth of the itinerant preachers 
had free course and was glorified by great triumphs. 

Until this time the work among the North Ameri- 
can Indians was insignificant, no more than three 
Indians. being members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. in America. Coke’s zeal for missions could 
not endure such neglect. of a needy body of un- 
evangelized heathen, and, so, in connection with what 
he records concerning the Conference held in New 
York, he says: “Through the blessing of God we are 
now determined to use our efforts to introduce the 
gospel among the Indians; in consequence of which 
my indefatigable brother, Mr. Asbury, is to set off 
soon for Fort Pitt, where we are in the first instance 
to build a church and a school, as the grand chief 
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of a nation or tribe of Indians lives not far from 
that fort, and who are at peace with the States, has 
expressed an earnest desire of having Christian minis- 
ters among his people. O that the day of God’s visi- 
tation to those poor outcasts of men may now be 
arrived!’ Thus Methodist work among the Indians 
began and has continued with an ever-increasing suc- 
cess until the present time. 

The third event worthy of note in connection with 
this visit of Coke to the United States was an action 
taken by the Conference in New York, for attesting 
which he was blamed severely and unjustly when he 
returned to England. 

The Federal government of the United States had 
just been reorganized under the Constitution which 
after the war superseded “The Articles of Confedera- 
tion” under which the Colonies had cooperated dur- 
ing that conflict with Great Britain. George Wash- 
ington, the first President elected, had been in- 
augurated, and the Congress was in session when the 
Methodist Conference convened. The members of 
the Conference, conceiving it to be an act of both 
duty and wisdom to give some public expression of 
their loyalty to the New Republic, resolved to do it 
by a congratulatory address to the President and 
charged the two bishops with its delivery. As one 
of the presiding bishops Coke very properly signed 
with Asbury the address, although for reasons of 
delicacy arising from the fact of his British citizen- 
ship he was not present at the formal reading of the 
address’: to Washington. Asbury, accompanied by 
two prominent members of the Conference—John 
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Dickens and Thomas Morrell—at the hour appointed 
by the President appeared and “with great self-pos- 
session read the address in an impressive manner,” 
and the President made an appreciative reply. 

Coke did no more than attest the document. 
Moreover, neither in the address nor in Washing- 
ton’s response was anything to which reasonable ex- 
ception could have been taken. Nevertheless, mem- 
bers of the British Wesleyan Conference did bring 
sharp complaint against Coke at their session held at 
Leeds a little more than a month later. 

Here are the documents in full which gave the 
English preachers offense: 


ADDRESS OF THE BisHops OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


The President of the United States. 


Sir: We, the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Churcn, 
humbly beg leave, in the name of our Society collectively in 
these United States, to express to you the warm feelings of 
our hearts, and our sincere congratulations on your appoint- 
ment to the presidentship of these States. We are conscious, 
from the signal proofs you have already given, that you are 
a friend of mankind, and, under this established idea, place 
as full confidence in your wisdom and integrity for the pres- 
ervation of those civil and religious liberties which have been 
transmitted to us by the Providence of God, and the glorious 
Revolution, as we believe ought to be reposed in man. 

We have received the most grateful satisfaction from 
the humble and entire dependence on the great Governor 
of the universe which you have repeatedly expressed, ac- 
knowledging the source of every blessing, and particularly of 
the most excellent constitution of these States, which is at 
present the admiration of the world, and may in future be- 
come its great exemplar for imitation; and hence we enjoy a 
holy expectation that you will always prove a faithful and 
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impartial patron of genuine vital religion, the grand end of 
our creation and present probationary existence. And we 
promise you our fervent prayers at the throne of grace, that 
God Almighty may endue you with all the graces and gifts 
of his Holy Spirit, that he may enable you to fill your im- 
portant station to his glory, the good of his Church, the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the United States, and the welfare 
of mankind. 
Signed in behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
THoMAS COKE, 


FRANCIS ASBURY. 
NEw York, May 29, 1789. 


REPLY OF THE PRESIDENT. 
To the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, 

Gentlemen: 1 return you individually, and through you 
to your Society collectively in the United States, my thanks 
for the demonstration of affection and the expressions of joy 
offered in their behalf on my late appointment. It shall be 
my endeavor to manifest the purity of my inclinations for 
promoting the happiness of mankind, as well as the sincerity 
of my desires to contribute whatever may be in my power 
toward the civil and religious liberties of the American 
people. In pursuing this line of conduct, I hope, by the assist- 
ance of Divine Providence, not altogether to disappoint the 
confidence which you have been pleased to repose in me. 

It always affords me satisfaction when [I find a con- 
currence of sentiment and practice between all conscientious 
men, in acknowledgments of homage to the great Governor 
of the universe, and in professions of support to a just civil 
government. After mentioning that I trust the people of 
every denomination who demean themselves as good citizens 
will have occasion to be convinced that I shall always strive 
to prove a faithful and impartial patron of genuine .vital 
religion, I must assure you, in particular, that I take in the 
kindest part the promise you make of presenting your prayers 
at the throne of grace for me; and that I likewise implore the 
Divine benediction on yourselves and your religious com- 
munity, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
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No man was ever more loyal to his king and coun- 
try than was Thomas Coke. Some of his American 
friends thought that at times he evinced an excessive 
attachment to British institutions. Neither they nor 
he perceived the slightest impropriety in his signing 
the address. But alas! his brethren overseas with a 
supersensitive patriotism took a different view of the 
matter. Poor Coke! What'a difficult part he was set 
to hear! “To the British he was too American, and 
to the Americans he was too British.” 

The Conference in New York, the last of a series 
of perfectly harmonious and joyous convocations 
having adjourned, Coke, with a grateful heart and 
with no painful anticipation of what awaited him 
in England, sailed June 5 on the good ship “Union,” 
which was bound for Liverpool, and where he landed 
on July to. 

He remained in Europe for more than a year— 
about sixteen months—giving almost undivided at- 
tention to traveling over the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of raising funds for the enlargement and 
maintenance of his missions in the West Indies. His 
success in this work more than exceeded his expecta- 
tions. 

He attended two sessions of the British Wesleyan 
Conference during his stay in England—one at Leeds, 
July 28, 1789, and one at Bristol, July 27, 1790. At 
both of these sessions he met Mr. Wesley, whom he 
saw no more on earth after his departure for the 
West Indies in October following the Conference of 


1790. 
The Conference at Bristol gave him two additional 
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men for the work in the West Indies, James Lyons 
and Thomas Worrell, with whom on October 16, 
1790, he sailed from Falmouth for Bridgetown, the 
principal town in Barbados, where they landed on 
November 22. With them on the ship was Sir John 
Orde, Governor of Dominica. The voyage was a 
pleasant one. “Every evening,” says Coke in his 
Journal, “we had family prayer with the sailors, but 
could not prevail to have prayer in the morning. The 
sailors excused themselves by saying they had not 
time. On each Lord’s day I read prayers on deck 
and one of us preached.” ~The boatswain and two 
other sailors were brought under deep conviction be- 
fore they reached the island of Barbados. 

Coke left Lyons at Bridgetown with directions to 
meet him at St. Christopher’s, and on November 23 
he and Worrell sailed for Kingston on St. Vincent’s 
Island. From there he passed from island to island, 
preaching in his rounds and supervising the work of 
the missionaries with cheering words and wise coun- 
sel, until January 27, 1791, when he and Mr. Wil- 
liam Hammett sailed from Port Royal in Jamaica to 
Charleston in South Carolina, 

As we have seen, Mr. Hammett was appointed 
originally for work in Newfoundland, but on the 
voyage thither with Coke he was driven by storm and 
damage to the ship to the West Indies, landing at 
Antigua on December 25, 1786. For three years he 
rendered faithful and effective service in the work on 
more than one of the islands; but, his health having 
failed, his physician (a Dr. Harris) advised Coke to 
take him to a colder climate as the only hope of his 
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recovery. Accordingly Coke carried him to the 
United States. 

The brig in which Coke and the ailing Hammett 
took passage sailed over the Caribbean Sea, doubling 
Cape San Antonio on the extreme western point of 
the island of Cuba and passing into the Gulf of 
Mexico through the Yucatan Channel. Then, sailing 
between Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla., they fol- 
lowed the Gulf Stream into the Atlantic Ocean and 
proceeded northward along the coasts of Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina until February 21, when 
they were not far from Charleston, yet “perfectly 
ignorant of their situation” because “the captain of 
the vessel was totally unacquainted with the coast.” 
(Coke’s Journal.) The morning was foggy, and, in 
order to ascertain his location and discover the land, 
the captain brought the brig into four-fathom water. 
About nine o’clock the vessel struck against a sand 
bar, from which it was gotten off. A half hour later 
another bank was struck three times, but was agair 
cleared. About ten it struck again, and becoming 
fastened continued striking with such force that the 
passengers could hardly stand on deck and pieces 
were broken from the false keel. The land now 
became visible at a distance of three miles, a boat 
was lowered for four of the sailors to go ashcre 
for assistance, and with them Coke and Hammett 
were permitted to go. Thus they landed on Edisto 
Island, where a gentleman named Eding treated them 
with great kindness and hospitality, as did also a 
Major Jenkins in the same neighborhood. 

On the island there were about five thousand in- 
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habitants, whites and blacks, but the Methodists had 
never visited them, and at that time they had no 
minister at all. Hammett lodged with Mr. Eding 
and Coke with Major Jenkins until the afternoon 
of the following day, when Mr. Eding furnished 
them with horses anda guide to proceed on their 
way toward Charleston. They crossed a ferry some 
three miles wide and lodged then with an old gentle- 
man whom Coke does not name, but who treated 
them with great hospitality. After they had entered 
his house and told him their situation he swore sev- 
eral times; but when they gently reproved him and 
he found they were ministers, Coke says: “He al-, 
most tired us with his apologies.” Thence they went 
to the house of an indigo planter, a Mr. Gregg, from 
whom they received most courteous treatment. After 
their stay in his home overnight this gentleman sent 
them the next day in a large, half-covered boat to 
Charleston. 

They had been on the way from Jamaica an ‘entire 
month, and by consequence the Conference ‘for 
South Carolina had finished its business when they 
arrived. However, the preachers expecting Coke had 
remained in the city a day longer in hopes of seeing 
him, 

Gratefully recalling the hospitality extended him 
on Edisto Island, Coke secured Beverly Allen as a 
missionary for that field. 

Coke and Asbury remained in Ghuvtéstori until 
March 8, when they set off for the Conference in 
Georgia, which was held again at the home of Thom- 
as Grant in Wilkes County, the former going by way 
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of Augusta and the latter by way of Savannah. 
They came together at “Grant’s,” as they had agreed, 
and held the Conference for Georgia, which began 
on March 16. Then they proceeded northward 
through South Carolina, bound for the Conference 
in North Carolina, which began on April 2 at the 
house of a Brother McKnight on the Yadkin River. 

There for the present we leave them to see what 
became of William Hammett, the sick missionary 
from the West Indies, whom they left in Charleston 
when they left for the Georgia Conference on March 
8. He was not as sick as might have been supposed, 
or else he recovered from his ailment most rapidly in 
the climate of Charleston. 

Asbury at the Conference in Charleston, which, as 
we have seen, closed before the arrival of Coke and 
Hammett, appointed James Parks to serve in that 
city and Reuben Ellis presiding elder. 

Hammett, who was Coke’s protégé, and who was 
trusted greatly by Mr. Wesley, was a man of in- 
gratiating personality and a preacher of considerable 
ability. He had seen service in the Wesleyan Con- 
nection in England as well as laboring three years in 
the West Indies. His preaching pleased most of the 
Methodists in Charleston, and they proposed that 
Parks be removed and Hammett appointed to the 
work there. This effort of a congregation to choose 
its own preacher distressed Asbury no little, and he 
refused to make the change. In his Journal he says: 
“T am somewhat distressed at the uneasiness of our 
people, who claim the right to choose their own 
preachers, a thing quite new amongst Methodists, 

10 
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None but Mr. Hammett will do for them. We shall 
see how it will end.” This entry is under date of 
March 1, eight days after Coke and Hammett had 
reached Charleston. Evidently the invalid missionary 
had worked quite rapidly and successfully to displace 
his fellow laborer Parks and secure for himself the 
Charleston appointment. 

The congregation did not accept as final Asbury’s 
refusal to make the change, but sent Hammett with 
a numerously signed petition after the Bishop, whom 
he overtook in Philadelphia on May 16, Asbury, in 
an entry in his Journal dated at Philadelphia May 
17, says: “Mr. Hammett came from Charleston with 
a wonderful list of petitioners, desiring his return: 
to this, as far as I had to say, I submitted; but 
I see and hear many things that might wound my 
spirit, if it were not that the Lord bears me up 
above all.” This entry clearly implies that Asbury, 
perhaps from Coke’s previous insistence, made some 
sort of submission to the petitioners with reluctance 
and with painful misgivings, although Reuben Ellis 
and James Parks were not removed from Charleston. 

Hammett remained in the North until after the 
Conference held in New York, May 26, where he 
preached more than once, and concerning which As- 
bury says: “Mr. Hammett’s preaching was not well 
received; it was supposed to be aimed at our zealous 
men and passionate meetings: at the new church his 
preaching was still more exceptionable to those judi- 
cious persons who heard him. I expect some things 
will be retailed to my disadvantage. Be it so; I trust 
the Lord.” Manifestly the designing man bore bitter 
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prejudices against the American preachers in general 
and Asbury in particular. 

An entry in Asbury’s Journal, dated February 11, 
1792, sets forth Hammett’s professed objections: 
“Arrived in Charleston, I received a full and true 
account of Mr. Hammett’s proceedings. Brothers 
E and P. (i. e., Reuben Ellis, presiding elder, 
and James Parks, preacher in charge) have done all 
things well. Mr, Hammett had three grand objec- 
tions to us: (1) The American preachers and people 
insulted him. (2) His name was not printed in our 
minutes. (3) The nota bene cautioning minute was 
directed against him. He has gone to the New 
Market to preach and has drawn about twenty white 
members after him. We are considered by him as 
seceders from Methodism!—because we do not wear 
gowns and powder; and because we did not pay suffi- 
cient respect to Mr. Wesley!” 

All these objections are manifestly the merest pre- 
texts. Nobody insulted him. On the contrary, he 
was given too much consideration. And how could 
his name be printed in the minutes when he reached 
Charleston after all the appointments had been an- 
nounced and the session closed? The “cautioning 
minute” was a nota bene inserted in the minutes be- 
fore the preachers in America knew there was such 
a man.* 

The truth of the matter is that Hammett was an 
ambitious man, filled with the conceit of his great 


#It appears first in the Minutes of the Conferences held in 1784 before the 
Christmas Conference and indicates nothing more than the proper conditions 
on which they would receive European preachers, 
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superiority over the American preachers, and de- 
manding a preéminence as great as his inflated vanity 
and vaulting ambition. As often happens, a coterie 
of misguided laymen, pleased with what they con- 
ceived to be his eloquence, flattered him and were 
used by him. They built him a church for the inde- 
pendent congregation which for a season gathered . 
about him and thereby divided the Methodists in 
Charleston—a course which many of them regretted 
deeply a little later. Eventually they found him to 
be an irreligious ingrate. 

Coke had been his too partial friend, but the un- 
grateful man turned upon his benefactor. He pub- 
lished a virulent pamphlet against Coke and among 
many other charges accused him of using the mis- 
sion fund, raised for work among the Caribs on the 
island of St. Vincent, to purchase Negroes to work 
a cotton and coffee plantation presented to the mis- 
sion by the Colonial Legislature. Coke replied to the 
ungrateful and unfounded attack, refuting the accusa- 
tions, which were altogether untrue, and explaining 
the matter of purchasing Negroes to work the mis- 
sion plantation as follows: “My friends on all sides 
of me urged that the present might be an exempt case, 
that the gift of the land was undoubtedly providential, 
and that the slaves purchased for the cultivation of 
it would certainly be treated by us in the tenderest 
manner. These and other arguments prevailed, and 
I gave directions that a sufficient supply be procured 
for the cotton on the low land. . . . I had hardly 
left the island when my established principles began 
to operate. I considered that no exempt case could 
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justify the proceedings; that we are not to do evil 
that good may come. The wound continued to 
deepen in my mind for some months, till at last I 
wrote from Baltimore to inform our missionary (Mr. 
Baxter) that I could not admit of any slaves upon 
the estate on any consideration. Thus I have stated 
the whole business of the slaves. At the time I acted 
for the best, and “humanum est errare.” 

Coke refuted the charge of misusing the missionary 
fund by declaring that out of his own private funds 
he paid to the mission the sum used for the purchase 
of the slaves, and adds: “J was the only loser in a 
pecuniary point of view.” 

But Hammett, nevertheless, wrote against Coke an 
appeal to the British Conference in which he repre- 
sented “Dr. Coke as a sacrilegious tyrant and mur- 
derer” (Asbury’s Journal). To him the British Con- 
ference made no reply, but sent an affectionate com- 
munication addressed “To Mr. Asbury and All the 
American Preachers,” in which it was declared that 
“they esteem union and concord among brethren as 
one of the greatest blessings; and, therefore, do most 
deeply disapprove of the schism which William Ham- 
mett has made in the city of Charleston, and do 
acknowledge no further connection with one who 
could so attempt to rend the body of Christ.” 

The eccentric Lorenzo, in his book, entitled “His- 
tory of a Cosmopolite,” published in 1815, quotes from 
his Journal for the year 1804 the following entry: 
“Monday, January 9, 1804.. I rode 52 miles and ar- 
rived at Charleston, and put up with W. Turpin, Esq., 
who received me when I was first in this place and 
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procured me picked meetings at his house. I find 
Mr. Hammett has gone to a world of spirits, to 
answer for the deeds done in the body. As respects 
his division [by which Dow means the Methodists 
drawn by Hammett into a small body which he called 
Primitive Methodists], it apears his motives were im- 
pure, arising from a desire of popularity; in conse- 
quence of which there was a breach of confidence 
by him as respected the incorporation of the house; 
awful to relate, it appears he died drunk.” Retraction of 
these statements and acknowledgment of their falsity, 
Mr. Benjamin Hammett, son of William Hammett, 
demanded of Dow when the latter came to Charleston 
January, 1821. When the demand was refused Dow 
was prosecuted for criminal libel at the instance of 
Hammett, the prosecution being represented by the 
attorney general, the famous Robert Y. Hayne, and 
the defendant by Samuel Prioleau. Dow desired to 
offer proof that the allegations were true, but excep- 
tion to this was taken under the English Common 
Law for libel disallowing such proof as a defense in 
such cases. The judge sustained the objection. The 
defendant was convicted and sentenced to jail for 
twenty-four hours and to pay a fine of one dollar 
and the costs of prosecution. But public sympathy 
was so much with Dow, the officers of the court re-. 
mitted the costs, and Gov. Thomas Bennett pardoned 
him, so that he was released in the afternoon of the 
same day on which he was convicted. 

Whatever may or may not have been the truth of 
Dow’s allegations, it is unquestionably true that most 
of Hammett’s followers lost confidence in him, and 
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the little schism he planned perished, while the cause 
of the Methodism which Asbury and Coke espoused 
and promoted abides to this day in the potent and 
triumphant bodies of Episcopal Methodism in the 
United States and their missions round the world. 
“The memory of the just is blessed: but the name of 
the wicked shall rot.” (Prov. iv. 7.) 

While Hammett was scheming for the place of 
preacher in charge at Charleston, Coke and Asbury 
were traveling through the land, preaching daily and 
meeting the Conference. They held a Conference in 
North Carolina at McKnight’s on the Yadkin River 
and one in Virginia at Petersburg. After the latter, 
while pursuing their journey northward to meet the 
Conferences, they came to Port Royal, Va., on April 
29, where they were. shown a newspaper published in 
Philadelphia which contained a notice of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s death, the sad event having occurred March 2. 

A few days before, Coke, with no knowledge of 
the departure of the venerable father of Methodism, 
entered in his Journal this: “It is remarkable how 
many children have been baptized in this country by 
the Christian name of Wesley. I question whether 
there have not been some hundreds of instances in all 
the States.” And yet Wesley had never been in the 
States, except his brief stay in the colony of Georgia 
above fifty years before his death. The men in 
America whose Christian names are “Wesley” are as 
numerous as those called by the name of Washing- 
ton. 

Immediately upon meeting the news of Wesley’s 
death, Coke set out for Baltimore in order to get the 
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most speedy passage to England, and on the evening 
of the following Sabbath, May 1, he preached to a 
vast congregation a memorial sermon from the text: 
“And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel, and the horseman there- 
of.” «(2 Kings ii. 12.) In the course of the dis- 
course he gave offense to many by saying Mr. Wes- 
ley’s death had been hastened by the action of the 
Conference of 1787 leaving his name off the Min- 
utes, a statement which the occasion did not call for 
nor the facts justify. 

On Monday morning Coke hurried off to catch the 
British packet set for sailing on the following Thurs- 
day; but he was disabled by severe sciatica on the 
way, and since by reason of this delay he could not 
reach New York by Thursday, he thought to get a 
ship possibly in Philadelphia. However, in that also 
he was disappointed, and hence remained there nine 
days, “preaching almost every evening and some- 
times in the morning and three times on the Lord’s 
day,” notwithstanding his recent attack of rheuma- 
tism. During the nine days he was also conferring 
with Bishop White, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, concerning the uniting of that Church with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—a matter about 
which he had sent, without Asbury’s knowledge, a 
letter to Bishop White from Virginia on April 24. 
Of that proposal of Coke we shall see more in a 
later chapter. 

At last he found the “William Penn” would sail for 
London from Newcastle, Del, on May 14, and 
thither he went, taking leave of Asbury and some of 
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the preachers there on the afternoon of that day. 
On this occasion of parting Coke says he laid before 
Asbury the matter about which he had been con- 
ferring with Bishop White, and of Asbury’s response 
he says: “With that caution which, peculiarly charac- 
terizes him, he gave me no decisive opinion on the 
subject.” It is strange that he did not before this 
time tell his colleague about it. 

After a comfortable voyage the “William Penn” 
neared the English coast, and Coke, eager to land as 
soon as possible, embraced the opportunity, offered 
by some Cornish fishing boats off Lands End, to get 
on shore and take an overland journey to London. 
When his arrival was known to his English brethren 
their treatment of him was quite ungenerous. They 
suspected him of aspiring to become the successor of 
Mr. Wesley with the same unlimited authority and 
powers, and to this they were resolutely opposed. 

As soon as he reached London and had conferred 
with his friends, he prepared to attend the Irish Con- 
ference, over which by appointment of Mr. Wesley 
he had been acustomed to preside. Against his going 
thither at this time judicious friends strongly advised 
him, knowing that the same prejudices prevailed there 
as in England concerning his supposed ambition to 
become the patriarch of the Methodist Connection; 
but go he did, and he met the consequences which 
his friends had apprehended. He was not permitted 
to take the presidential chair; but upon the coming 
of the day set for the Conference to meet in Dublin, 
July 1, the Irish preachers, feeling that they could not 
hold a Conference in the absence of a delegate regu- 
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larly appointed by Wesley, resolved themselves into a 
committee and elected John Crook their chairman, “in 
order to give Dr. Coke a plain intimation, once for all, 
that, however highly they esteemed and loved him, 
they could not accept any minister as occupying the 
exalted position long sustained by the venerated Wes- 
ley.” Coke submitted with meekness and at the 
close of the Conference returned to England. 

On July 26 the English Conference met at Man- 
chester and elected William Thompson president with 
a motive toward Coke similar to that which actuated 
the Irish preachers at their meeting in Dublin. How- 
ever, two acts of the Conference evinced the high 
esteem in which he was held by his brethren: (1) He 
was elected secretary. (2) The Conference appointed 
him and Henry Moore to prepare the biography of 
Wesley. 

For the better understanding of the second appoint- 
ment it is necessary to make a few statements. 

Mr. Wesley inserted in his will this clause: “I give 
all my manuscripts to Thomas Coke, Dr. Whitehead, 
and Henry Moore, to be burned or published as they 
see good.” 

Very soon after his death it was announced that 
John Hampson, a preacher who in bad temper had 
withdrawn from the Methodist body, had in prepara- 
tion a biography of the venerable father of Meth- 
odism. The executors of the will, not approving the 
publication and circulation of such a life of Wesley, 
put forth an advertisement warning the public 
“against receiving any spurious or hasty accounts of 
his life, as three gentlemen to whom he had be- 
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queathed his manuscripts would publish an authentic 
press.” 

But Coke was in America, and Moore was so oc- 
cupied with his ministerial duties that he felt he 
could not undertake the task. Hence with the full 
consent of all concerned the matter was committed 
to Dr. Whitehead, who took possession of all the 
manuscripts. But he raised with the representatives 
of the Conference various haggling issues concerning 
the compensation he should receive for the work as 
well as other questions. Finally, throwing off all dis- 
guise of his real purpose, he “declared to the world 
that he would publish Mr. Wesley’s life solely on his 
own account, without submitting to any restrictions 
and without expecting any other recompense than that 
which the merit of the work might obtain from an 
enlightened public” (Drew’s Life of Coke). 

Dr. Whitehead having brought the matter into this 
shape, the committee having it in hand requested 
Coke and Moore to undertake jointly a biography of 
Wesley, to be “published at the Book Room for the 
benefit of the Connexion.” To this request they ac- 
ceded, although pressed by heavy duties and denied 
by Whitehead the use of Wesley’s manuscripts. In 
the course of the next year the book was published. 
How much of the work was done by Coke it is im- 
possible to determine, but there is reason to believe 
that his part is far less than that of Moore. 

Soon after the Conference at Manchester, Coke 
hurried off to France, accompanied by Mr. Gibson, a 
merchant of London, and John de Queteville, the 
Methodist preacher assigned to the Isle of Jersey, 
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whom he ordained a deacon and a presbyter on Sep- 
tember 22, 1791. Coke believed the French Revolu- 
tion had prepared France for a Protestant Reforma- 
tion like that of Luther, in which belief he was con- 
firmed by a letter written from Paris to Lady Hunt- 
ington, which had fallen into his hands. This letter 
requested that Lady Huntington send a preacher to 
Paris; but as Lady Huntington had died and no 
preacher had been sent, he thought it was a call of 
God for him to open Methodist work there, and 
especially since the Revolution’s abolition of former 
Romish intolerance had put Protestant missions under 
the protection of law.. 

But in all this he was mistaken, as he quickly dis- 
covered. He tarried in France five weeks (most of 
the time in Paris), and in a letter to Church, written 
in December, 1791, he says: “I spent about five weeks 
in France with two of our French preachers, one 
from Jersey and one from Guernsey. In Normandy 
we had some success. About eight hundred of the 
French Protestants in the neighborhood of Caen put 
themselves under our instruction. Thirty of them, 
who manifested good desires, we united in class; six 
of these were deeply awakened. I have left the two 
preachers to labor in Normandy. One of them I took 
with me to Paris; but our success in that dissolute 
city was not equal to our expectations.” 

From this ill-advised enterprise Coke returned soon. 
Indeed, he was not authorized by the Conference to 
open such a mission, nor to remove two preachers 
from their charges in the Channel “Isles to the Con- 
tinent; but with his impulsive benevolence he under- 
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took the adventure without any other authority than 
his own conviction that Providence constrained him 
to it. Neither in Normandy nor in Paris was any- 
thing achieved. 

So, says his friend and biographer, Samuel Drew, 
“he retired from the country, carrying with him a full 
persuasion that the French were two much enamored 
with their Revolution and too much enlightened by 
their new philosophy to regard either the truths of 
Christianity or the salvation of their souls.” 

On returning to London Coke employed what re- 
mained of the year 1791 and the early part of 1792 
in soliciting funds for his missions in the West Indies 
and in collaborating with Henry Moore the biography 
of Wesley. 

At the Conference held in London, July 31, 1792, 
at which he was elected secretary and Alexander 
Mather was elected president, another expression of 
confidence was given to him and another literary task 
was laid upon him by the request of the body that 
he prepare a commentary on the Bible, to consist of 
about three quarto volumes, and to avoid on the one 
hand elaborate expositions like those of Gill and 
Henry, and, on the other hand, the too condensed 
character of Mr. Wesley’s “Notes.” To this request 
he acceded, and the work was almost immediately be- 
gun, although it was not completed till nearly fifteen 
years afterwards. 

But promoting missions more than making books 
was the work dearest to his heart, and, taking with 
him Daniel Graham, a missionary for the work in 
Barbados, he sailed on September 1 from Gravesend 
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for the Western World and landed at Newcastle, Del., 
October 30—a voyage of sixty days during which he 
began to work on his commentary. 

After his first visit to the United States in 1784, 
he generally came to America by way of the West 
Indies; but on this his fifth and briefest visit he 
came direct in order to reach in time the Conference 
appointed to meet in Baltimore on November 1—the 
first of the quadrennial Conferences of American 
Methodism. His stay in the United States on this 
visit was no longer than forty-two days, but during 
that brief time he made one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of his useful life to the cause of Methodism, 
for the better understanding of which it is necessary 
to turn back a little and consider more fully what 
had transpired during the years immediately preced- 
ing the General Conference which was held in 1792. 

When “the Christmas Conference” of 1784 ad- 
journed it made no provision for another assembly 
of the general character of itself, and any legislative 
measure had to pass from one Conference to another 
until all had acted upon it, and negative action of one 
could defeat the affirmative action of all the rest. 
As the Church grew and its borders extended, this 
method of legislation became more and more unsatis- 
factory, not to say dangerous, To relieve the matter, 
the bishops—Asbury in particular—devised the plan 
of what was called “The Council,” which was laid 
before the Conference of 1789 and approved by them 
after some debate and opposition. The plan was as 
follows: 
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1. Our bishops and presiding elders shall be the members 
of this Council; provided that the members who form the 
Council shall never be fewer than nine. And, if any unavoida- 
ble circumstance prevent the attendance of a presiding elder 
at the Council, he shall have authority to send another elder 
out of his own district to represent him; but the elder so sent 
by the absenting elder shall have no seat in the Council 
without the approbation of the bishop, or bishops, and pre- 
siding elders present. And if, after the above-mentioned 
provisions are complied with, any unavoidable circumstance 
or any contingencies reduce the number to less than nine, 
the bishop shall immediately summon such elders as do not 
preside to complete the number. 

2. These shall have authority to mature everything that 
they shall judge expedient: (1) To preserve the general union; 
(2) to render and preserve the external form of worship 
similar in all our societies through the continent; (3) to 
preserve the essentials of the Methodist doctrines and dis- 
cipline pure and uncorrupted; (4) to correct all abuses and 
disorders; and, lastly, they are authorized to mature every- 
thing they may see necessary for the good of the Church, and 
for promoting and improving our colleges and plan of 
education, 

3. Provided nevertheless, that nothing shall be received, 
as the resolution of the Council, unless it be assented to 
unanimously by the Council; and nothing so assented to by 
the Council shall be binding on any district till it has been 
agreed upon by the majority of the Conference which is held 
for that district. 

4, The bishops shall have authority to summon the Coun- 
cil to meet at such times and places as they shall judge 
expedient. 

5. The first Council shall be held at Cokesbury, on the first 
day of next December (1789). 


This curiously wrought plan, which gave almost 
unlimited power to the bishop and virtually enabled a 
Conference in any district by rejecting an act of the 
Council, which had been approved by the Conferences 
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in all the rest of the districts, to divide and dis- 
‘integrate the whole Church, was adopted by all the 
Conferences in 1789, doubtless through the command- 
ing influence of Asbury. 

Some of the preachers, especially Jesse Lee, op- 
posed the plan from the first, but it was carried over 
their heads. Lee wished a delegated General Confer- 
ence, such as was constituted in 1808. 

The first meeting of the Council did not assemble 
at Cokesbury, but at Baltimore on December 1, 1789. 
The first and only business which it did was to amend 
its own constitution so as to remove objections which 
had become obvious and to forestall difficulties which it 
was evident would arise from its operation. Lee ad- 
dressed a letter to the Council pointing out the evils 
inherent in the plan and received the following brief 
reply, signed by all the members, including James 
O'Kelly : 


Very Dear Brother: We are both grieved and surprised to 
find that you make so many objections to the very funda- 
mentals of Methodism. But we consider your want of ex- 
perience in many things, and therefore put the best con- 
struction on your intention. You are acquainted with the 
Discipline of the Methodist Church; if you can quietly labor 
among us under our Discipline and rules, we cheerfully 
retain you as our brother and fellow laborer, and remain 
yours in sincere affection. 


This reply virtually amounted to a thinly veiled 
declaration to Lee that he must conform or get out 
of the Church and abandon its work. But he was 
patient under it and maintained his principles. 

The Council and its legislation were carried before 
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the Conferences of 1790, but without success in most 
of them. 

Nearly a month before the second session of the 
Council James O’Kelly, who had participated as a 
member in the proceedings of the first session and 
signed the short, sharp letter to Jesse Lee, called the 
preachers of his district to an irregular Conference 
held on November 4, at which it was agreed to send 
no member to the next meeting of the Council. Hence 
he did not attend the second session, but joined his 
preachers in sending to it a protesting document, thus 
placing the itinerants of his district almost in the 
position of seceders. 

The second session of the Council met again at 
Baltimore on December 1, 1790, but did nothing more 
than declare unanimously that the members of the 
Council considered themselves “invested with full 
power to act decisively in all temporal matters; and, 
secondly, to recommend to the several Conferences 
any new canons or alterations to be made in old 
ones.” 

But this action by the Council in its second ses- 
sion, together with its former proceedings, gave such 
general dissatisfaction that the plan was abandoned, 
and no other session was ever held. 

Jesse Lee, as has been said, contended for a Gen- 
eral Conference which all the members of the Coun- 
cil at its first session (James O’Kelly being one of 
the members) disapproved, declaring that “a General 
Conference of the bishops, ministers, and preachers 
of the Methodist Church on the continent of America 

II 
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would be attended with a variety of difficulties, with 
great expense and loss of time, as well as many in- 
conveniences to the work of God.” ; 

Most unaccountably Asbury preferred the clumsy 
plan of the Council to a General Conference, as it 
seems Coke also did at first. But James O’Kelly, 
claiming a change of mind on the subject between 
December, 1789, and December, 1790, had during 
the latter year written letters to Wesley and Coke 
(then in England) which affected the latter, not 
only with a change of opinion on the subject, but 
with a change of feeling toward Asbury. Thereby 
O’Kelly created a temporary alienation between the 
two superintendents. When, therefore, Coke landed 
at Charleston February 23, 1791, according to 
Nicholas Snethen, “a few sharp words passed be- 
tween the two bishops on this occasion, but the heat 
was over in a moment.” 

Asbury says in the entry of that date in Journal: 
“Long-looked-for Dr. Coke came to town; he had 
been shipwrecked off Edisto. I found the Doctor’s 
sentiments with regard to the Council quite changed. 
James O’Kelly’s letter had reached London. I felt 
perfectly calm and acceded to a General Conference 
for the sake of peace,” which accords with Snethen’s 
statement that “Mr. Asbury submitted to a General 
Conference for fear of a division in the Connection. 
Like the true mother, he could not bear the idea of 
dividing the living child.” 

James O’Kelly’s misrepresentations of Asbury and 
the Council in letters to Coke caused the Doctor to 
entertain similar fears concerning the danger of 
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division; and, when he met O’Kelly at the Confer- 
ence held at Petersburg, Va., April 20, 1791, the 
bitter and ambitious man doubtless in private con- 
versation excited still further his anxieties. Hence 
his letter of April 24 to Bishop White (without the 
knowledge of Asbury) to which reference has been 
made and to which we shall have occasion to refer 
more fully in our next chapter. 

Asbury and his friends having yielded their oppo- 
sition to a General Conference and the Council hav- 
ing been abandoned, the Annual Conferences held in 
the first half of the year 1792 appointed a “General 
Conference, November 1, 1792.” 

To meet this General Conference Coke left Eng- 
land September 1, 1792, and, after landing at New- 
castle October 30, hastened to Baltimore by a ride 
of seventy miles, reaching that city at 9 p.m., Oc- 
tober 31—the night before the Conference assembled. 
In his letter to the General Conference of 1808 he 
says: “At this Conference I proposed and obtained 
that great blessing to the American Connection—a 
permanence for General Conferences, which were to 
be held at stated times.” 

The Conference continued in session fifteen days, 
and in his Journal Coke says it “determined that the 
next General Conference shall be held on November 
I, 1796, and that in the meantime the districts re- 
spectively shall hold Annual Conferences.” 

While Jesse Lee, from sincere and worthy motives, 
and James O’Kelly, from unworthy ambitions and 
bitter prejudices against Asbury, had advocated a 
General Conference, without Coke they could not 
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have secured it. It must, therefore, be allowed that 
he was the chief agent in putting a final end to the 
Council and inaugurating the General Conference in 
its room. He certainly fathered the measure which 
incorporated, the quadrennial Conference in the polity 
of the Church. In 1787 Asbury’s views had pre- 
vailed in the Conferences over Coke’s opinions and 
plans; but in 1792 his proposal concerning this 
important matter displaced Asbury’s judgment and 
purposes. In defeat both behaved with fine Christian 
spirit. 

Another issue which arose at this General Con- 
ference of 1792 and sprang an exciting debate, dur- 
ing which Coke alone presided, concerned the author- 
ity of the bishops to make the appointments of the 
preachers. On the second day James O’Kelly intro- 
duced a resolution, radically modifying the appoint- 
ing power of the episcopacy, and indirectly (but in- 
tentionally) reflecting upon Asbury’s use of that 
prerogative. It was offered in this form: “After 
the bishop appoints the preachers at Conference to 
their several circuits, if anyone thinks himself injured 
by the appointment, he shall have liberty to appeal to 
the Conference and state his objections; and if the 
Conference approve his objections, the bishop shall 
appoint him to another circuit.” 

The debate continued through three days. Asbury, 
who was ill at his lodgings, sent the following letter 
to the Conference: 


My Dear Brethren: Let my absence give you no pain. 
Dr. Coke presides. I am happily excused from assisting to 
make laws by which myself am to be governed; I have only 
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to obey and execute. I am happy in the consideration that _ 
I never stationed a preacher through enmity or as a punish- 
ment. I have acted for the glory of God, the good of the peo- 
ple, and to promote the usefulness of the preachers. Are you 
sure that, if you please yourselves, the people will be as fully 
satisfied? They often say, ‘‘Let us have such a preacher”; 
and sometimes, “‘ We will not have such a preacher; we will 
sooner pay him to stay at home,”’ Perhaps, I must say, ‘‘His 
appeal forced him upon you.””’ Iamone; ye are many. I am 
as willing to serve you asever. I want not to sit in any man’s 
way. I scorn to solicit votes; I am a very trembling, poor 
creature to bear praise or dispraise. Speak your minds freely, 
but remember, you are only making laws for the present time; 
it may be, that as in some other things, so in this, a future 
day may give you further light. 
I am yours, etc., Francis ASBURY. 


The brethren did speak their minds most freely 
and fully, and the resolution was defeated by a 
large majority. The argument which seems to have 
most influenced the body was that “should one 
preacher appeal and the Conference say his appoint- 
ment should be altered, the bishop must remove; in 
which case the other might complain and appeal 
in his turn; and then again the first might appeal 
from the new appointment, or others whose appoint- 
ments these successive alterations might interrupt” 
(Thomas Ware’s report of the debate). Asbury’s 
letter also carried weight. 

Coke, having approved the plan of appointing the 
preachers by committee which the British Confer- 
ence had adopted at its first session after Mr. Wes- 
ley’s death, sympathized with O’Kelly’s position, but 
his presidency during the debate was characterized 
by eminent impartiality and admirable propriety. 
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O’Kelly was sorely disappointed by the defeat of 
his resolution and withdrew from the Church. He 
had traveled the same district in Southern Virginia 
for ten years and desired to hold it for life. He 
had no just ground of complaint against Asbury, but 
nevertheless he abused that saintly man most bitter- 
ly. Finally (in 1801) he organized his followers into 
a body which he called by the pretentious name of 
“The Christian Church.” His organization broke 
up into factions. Jesse Lee, writing in 1809, says: 
“They have been divided and subdivided till at 
present it is hard to find two of them that are of 
one opinion. There are now but few of them in that 
part of Virginia where they were the most numer- 
ous.” Thus, like Hammett’s schism, O’Kelly’s move- 
ment perished, 

The debate over O’Kelly’s resolution having ended, 
the Conference ‘went through the Discipline, Ar- 
ticles of Faith, Forms of Baptism, Matrimony, and 
the Burial of the Dead, as also the offices of ordina- 
tion, and ended in peace” (Asbury’s Journal). 
Among other regulations adopted by it was the law 
forbidding the appointment of a presiding elder to 
the same district for a longer time than four years. 
O’Kelly’s long and injurious continuance of the 
same district in Virginia led to this action. 

In all the work of the Conference Coke was very 
useful. From it he went away with a higher esti- 
mate of the American preachers than he had ever 
held, and to their ability and piety, which they had 
exhibited in the debates, he pays high tribute in his 
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Journal. In turn, the members of the Conference 
gave to him higher appreciation and greater affection 
than they had ever accorded to him before. 

At the close of the Conference, on the evening of 
November 5, he preached a powerful sermon. The 
meeting continued until midnight, and twelve persons 
were converted. 

The next day he visited the college at Cokesbury, 
and from there he went on to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived on Tuesday, November 20, On the follow- 
ing Thursday he preached in the Episcopal Church 
in Newark, N. J., and on the next day he reached 
New York. There he tarried some twelve days. 
After Mr. Graham, who had been visiting his brother 
in Lancaster County, Pa., during the session of the 
Conference, and William Black, of Nova Scotia, had 
joined him, they sailed on December 12 in the brig 
“Friendship” for Eustatius, the Dutch island in the 
West Indies, which they reached on December 31. 
He remained in the West Indies, laboring incessantly 
until April 14—nearly three times as long as was his 
stay in the United States. Then he sailed for Eng- 
land, landing at Falmouth on June 6, 1793. 

He did not return again to the United States until 
October 3, 1796. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


His Worx 1n America (Continued). 
Last Visits to United States. 


AFTER Bishop Coke’s departure from the United 
States on December 12, 1792, he spent above three 
years in Great Britain and did not see America 
again until October 3, 1796. As usual, he was in 
these years abundant in labors. He appealed suc- 
cessfully to the government to protect from perse- 
cution and oppression the missionaries whom he 
had sent out to the British West Indies, particu- 
larly on behalf of the missionaries on the island of 
St. Vincents, who had suffered wretched maltreat- 
ment at the hands of the colonial authorities. He 
served as secretary of the Conferences held at Leeds 
in 1793, at Bristol in 1794, and at Manchester in 
1795. 

During these years the Methodist Societies in 
England were greatly perturbed and divided on 
the questions of the administration of the ordinances 
by their own Methodist pastors. Some favored the 
proposal, which was called an “innovation,” and 
others insisted on maintaining what was known as 
the “old plan.” The most prominent men were di- 
vided on the issue, such men as John Pawson and 
Adam Clarke demanding that the preachers -be al- 
lowed to administer the ordinances, and Joseph 
Benson and others urging the imperative necessity 
of adhering to the usage of going to the churches 
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of the Establishment for baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, as had been the custom before the death of 
Mr. Wesley. In the wise settlement of this matter 
Bishop Coke bore a most distinguished part, as will 
appear when we come to consider more particularly 
his work in England. 

During the early part of the year 1794 he visited 
Holland, hoping by an appeal to the authorities of 
the Netherlands to open the way for missionaries 
in the Dutch island of St. Eustatius. 

In the minutes of the Conference held at Leeds 
in 1778 Coke’s name first appears as a Methodist, 
and at that Conference a proposal to send mission- 
aries to Africa was warmly discussed. The discus- 
sion must have deeply impressed him. At any rate, 
in 1795 he projected a plan for organizing a mis- 
sionary colony among the Foulahs in the region be- 
yond Sierra Leone. They were represented to him 
as being of a higher type than the other tribes in 
Africa, and he proposed to send among them a 
number of Christian mechanics and farmers who 
should teach them the arts of civilized life as well 
as impart to them the knowledge of Christianity. 


The enterprise appealed to men of means, who were , 


ready to supply the money required; and as Coke 
traveled over England he sought suitable persons 
for the colony. In February, 1796, the men whom 
he had chosen embarked with their families; but 
they proved to. be very unfit persons for such an 
enterprise. Coke had been imposed upon. Recom- 
mendations of the colonists had been most untruth- 
ful, and their conduct on the ship going to Africa 
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and their behavior after reaching Sierra Leone was 
most disgraceful. So the project failed, to his great 
disappointment and humiliation. 

Smarting under this disappointment and distressed 
at the divisive debate among the British Methodists 
concerning the ordinances, Coke began to feel that 
the time had come for him to go to America to live 
and labor during the remainder of his life. In this 
state of mind he attended the Conference held in 
London, July 25, 1796. At this Conference he did 
not desire to be the secretary and was_ succeeded 
in that office by Samuel Bradburn. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America had been set for Novem- — 
ber 1, 1796, but by action of the Annual Conferences 
the date had been changed to October 20. That first 
session of the quadrennial Conference, for which he 
had contended in 1792, he felt bound to attend. Ac- 
cordingly on August 6, 1796, he embarked at Graves- 
end on the ship “Friendship,” bound for Baltimore. 
He was accompanied by a French gentleman, M. 
Pontivice. After a most disagreeable voyage, dur- 
ing which he suffered many indignities at the hands 
of the captain of the vessel, on October 8 the ship 
anchored in the Chesapeake Bay, where he was put 
off into a small schooner which he engaged for 4 
‘guinea to carry him to St. Mary’s Bay, where~he 
went ashore. The depraved captain of the “Friend- 
ship” maltreated him to the last, withholding his lug- 
gage and denying the smallest amount of food when 
he entered the schooner, But Coke was unusually 
patient. He says: “I set off with one shirt in my 
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greatcoat pocket, full of thanks to God for my de- 
liverance and for the never-to-be-forgotten blessings 
which I received at his hands by means of suffering. 
I am persuaded that this voyage was the most use- 
ful season of my life.” In this destitute condition 
and grateful mind he reached Baltimore two days 
before the Conference, and Bishop Asbury joined 
him the next day, coming in from the north through 
Delaware. 

This General Conference was nearly, or quite, as 
important as that of 1792. For the first time the 
Church was laid out into Annual Conferences, the 
boundaries of which the General Conference fixed. 
Six Annual Conferences were thus organized; the 
bishops, however, were authorized to create others, 
if necessary. 

An extended declaration on the subject of slavery 
was made, the last paragraph of which was as fol- 
lows: “The preachers and other members of our 
Society are requested to consider the subject of 
negro slavery with deep attention till the ensuing 
General Conference; and that they impart to the 
General Conference, through the medium of the 
yearly Conference, or otherwise, any important 
thoughts upon the subject, that the Conference may 
have full light, in order to take further steps toward 
the eradicating of this enormous evil from that part 
of the Church of God to which they are united.” 

The General Conference requested the two bishops 
to prepare and append to the book of Discipline, 
“Notes on the Discipline,’ to which request they 
acceded, and their “Notes” first appeared in the edi- 
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tion of 1798. But it is a most interesting fact that 
upon the paragraph concerning slavery they made 
no comment. Emory, in his “History of the Disci- 
pline,” says: “It is worthy of remark that this is al- 
most the only section upon which they make no 
notes.” 

The action of the Conference which most directly 
touched Coke was that concerning the “strengthen- 
ing of the episcopacy.” At first a committee was_ 
raised to which the matter was. referred; but objec- 
tions to this having been made, it was dissolved. 
Under date of October 19 Asbury says in his 
Journal: “We came to Baltimore, where about a 
hundred preachers were met for General Conference. 
They agreed to a committee, and then complaind; 
upon which we dissolved ourselves.” 

Pending the discussion, Asbury stated to the Con- 
ference his fears of an unwise selection and ex- 
pressed a desire for a colleague established in the 
doctrines and discipline of Methodism. It is a 
testimony to the high esteem in which his brethren 
held him, as well as an evidence of their deep devo- 
tion to the doctrine and polity of their Church, that 
the Conference at once amended the pending proposi- 
tion so that it read “to strengthen the episcopacy in 
a way which should be agreeable to Mr. Asbury.” 

Then they went even further and by an almost 
unanimous vote requested Asbury to make the se- 
lection himself, which he seemed quite unwilling to 
do. Nothing was said about Coke’s having a voice 
in the selection, although at the moment he was oc- 
cupying the president’s chair. The American preach- 
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ers had come to feel that he belonged more to 
British Methodism than to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, and he had not been with them 
on this his sixth visit long enough for them to dis- 
cover his leanings toward the work in the United 
States. 

When it was proposed that Asbury should choose 
the bishop, and it was apparent that he hesitated to 
make a choice, Coke from the chair “begged that the 
business might be laid over till the afternoon.” This 
he did during the morning session of. October 27. 
In the afternoon he gave to the Conference the fol- 
lowing communication: 


I offer myself to my American brethren entirely to their 
service, all Iam and have, with my talents and labors in every 
respect, without any mental reservation whatsoever, to labor 
among them and to assist Bishop Asbury; not to station the 
preachers at any time when he is present, but to exercise all 
episcopal duties when I hold a Conference in his absence and 
by his consent, and to visit the West Indies and France when 
there is an opening, and I can be spared. 

(Signed) THomMAs COKE 

CONFERENCE Room, BALTIMORE, October 27, 1796. 

The presentation of this offer to the General Con- 
ference gave rise to a debate which lasted two days, 
during which Coke retired from the assembly. Many 
of the members were warmly in favor of accepting 
his offer, and not a few, under the leadership of 
Jesse Lee, opposed the acceptance of it. 

Lee disliked Coke, and he was perhaps the ablest 
debater in the Conference. His argument against 
the acceptance of the offer contained these objections: 
(1) There were several American preachers who by 
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their acquaintance with the social, religious, and po- 
litical conditions in the country were better qualified 
for the episcopal office. (2) Coke was a thorough- 
bred Englishman, unknown to all the American peo- 
ple not Methodists, and was the object of distrust 
on account of the antagonistic tendencies of the public 
toward men from Great Britain, following the War 
of Independence. (3) He further said he had heard 
objection made to the Church because at its head 
was Asbury, a native of England, and that to add 
another who, in many respects, had not the experi- 
ence, prudence, nor skill in government possessed by 
Asbury would affect most hurtfully the best inter- 
ests of the Church. (4) He was confident Coke 
would not fill the office with the vast amount of 
labor attached to it, that England was his home, his 
friends and best interests were there, and he would 
spend most of his time in going to and fro between 
England and America, and leave the episcopacy and 
the connection as destitute of service as they were 
before. 

This argument was effective and might have con- 
trolled the action of the Conference but for an ap- 
peal by Asbury. An eyewitness says: “When Bishop 
Asbury saw how the matter was likely to go, he 
rose from the chair, and with much apparent feeling 
said: ‘If we reject him, it will be his ruin, for the 
British Conference will certainly know of it, and it 
will sink him vastly in their esteem.’ Here the debate 
ended. . . . The discussion was now stopped and 
the whole matter submitted (though by many with 
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reluctance) to Bishop Asbury’s judgment—for they 
had, previously to the Doctor’s offer, urged him 
(Asbury) to make his own selection.” 

Jesse Lee records the outcome of the discussion 
in these words: “The Conference at length agreed 
to the Doctor’s proposal.” 

Asbury says in his Journal: “Bishop Coke was 
cordially received as my friend and colleague, to be 
wholly for America, unless a way should be opened 
for France.” 

Rev. William Phcebus, in his “Memoirs of Bishop 
Whatcoat,” gives to the occasion a bit of personal 
color. He says: “The question before the house was: 
‘If Francis Asbury’s seat as superintendent be vacated 
by death, or otherwise, was Dr. Coke considered 
from the authority he had in the Church as having 
the right to take the superintendency in the same 
manner as it was exercised by Francis Asbury?’ 
Dr. Coke was then asked if he would be ready to 
come to the United States and reside there, if he 
were called to take charge as superintendent, so that 
there might be a succession from Wesley. He agreed 
as soon as he should be able to settle his charge in 
Europe, with all pleasure and dispatch to come and 
spend his days in America. The Rev. Superintend- 
ent Asbury then reached out his hand in a pathetic 
speech, the purport of which was: ‘Our enemies said 
we were divided, but all past grievances were buried, 
and friends at first are friends at last, and I hope 
never to be divided.’ The Doctor took his right hand 
in token of submission, while many present were in 
tears of joy to see the happy union in the heads 
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of department and from a prospect of the Wes- 
leyan episcopacy being likely to continue in regular 
succession.” 

Colbert shows the large majority by which Coke’s 
offer was accepted: “Friday, October 28. There was 
much talk about another bishop, and in the after- 
noon Dr. Coke made an offer of himself. It was 
not determined whether they would receive him; but 
to-day I suppose there was not a dozen out of a 
hundred that rejected him by their votes. This gave 
me satisfaction.” 

That Coke made his offer in eee faith, intending 
‘to fulfill it to the letter, is beyond all question. Im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the Conference 
on November 3, he and Asbury set out on their 
official journey southward, Coke preaching almost 
daily on the way. At Raleigh, the capital of North 
Carolina, he preached before the legislature with 
great power and marked effect. 

They reached Charleston on January 2, 1797, where 
the South Carolina Conference was held by them 
January 3-9. 

During their stay in Charleston Asbury says they 
“were closely attentive to the ‘Notes on the Disci- 
pline.’” In this work Coke took the leading part. 
Asbury’s testimony recorded in his Journal under 
date of February 27 is, “I assisted the Doctor in 
the ‘Notes on the Discipline’”; and Coke says with 
reference to the completed work, “If I ever drew 
up any useful publications for the press, this was 
surely one of them and perhaps the best.” 

When Coke came from England to the General 
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Conference he was the bearer of a most affectionate 
address from the Conference in England, and on 
returning he bore with him an address of equal 
cordiality. In the address. which he brought to 
America was this paragraph, “May we still remember 
that, whatever differences may mark other denomi- 
nations, we are eminently one body, actuated by one 
Spirit, having one faith, one Lord, one baptism”; 
to which sentiment the American Conference made 
the following response, “We trust we shall never 
forget your kind advice, but shall always remember 
that the Methodist Societies through the world are 
eminently called to be one body and to be actuated 
by one Spirit; and that we have but one faith, one 
Lord, and one baptism.” This was the first of the 
many fraternal exchanges which have passed ‘be- 
tween the British and American Methodists both by 
letters and personal messengers. 

On February 9, 1797, Asbury says, “To-morrow 
my dear Coke sails for Europe’; and on February 10 
he records in his Journal: “This day Dr. Coke is 
waiting to sail for Ireland. Strangers to the deli- 
cacies of Christian friendship know little or nothing 
of the pain of parting.” In this state of love they 
parted when Coke sailed away. His ultimate destina- 
tion was Ireland, whither it was necessary for him 
to go to preside over the Irish, to the presidency of 
which he had been appointed in 1796. 

From Charleston he sailed on February 10, 1797, 
on an American ship bound for Glasgow, and after 
a somewhat stormy voyage he landed at Greenock 
on March 22, 
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ever adverse sentiments any of them had entertained 
concerning him theretofore were now forgotten and 
renounced. They saw in him the missionary spirit 
incarnated, and they perceived that their missions 
needed indispensably the continued support of his 
quenchless zeal and perfect knowledge of the details 
of the work. Hence they sought to reclaim him from 
the Methodists in America. Accordingly they elected 
him president of the Conference—an honor which 
they withheld from him far too long. In addition 
to this tribute of love and confidence, they entreated 
him most earnestly to seek a cancellation of his en- 
gagement and abide with them; and Coke on his 
part was induced to express his willingness to re- 
cede from it, “provided his promise could be re- 
pealed with honor.” So the Conference framed an 
appeal to their American brethren to release him 
from the covenant of undivided service which he 
had given to them previously at the Conference in 
Baltimore. ; 

The Conference at Leeds closed on August 10, 
1797, and on the 28th Coke sailed from Liverpool 
for America in the American schooner the “Presi- 
dent,’ bearing with him the appeal of the Conference 
for his release from his engagement. 

At that time the war between France and England 
was at its fiercest stage. Nevertheless he dared the 
perils incident to the conflict, as well as the dangers 
of the deep, to make this his seventh voyage to 
America. On October 29 the “President” was over- 
hauled by a French privateer and carried to Porto 
Rico, where the Spanish Admiralty condemned the 
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vessel as a lawful prize. On the way to the West 
Indies the captors of the “President,” looking upon 
Coke as a poor harmless priest, were more eager 
to get rid of him than to detain him. Accordingly, 
after stripping hira of all his baggage except his 
papers and barely enough raiment to meet his neces- 
sities, they contrived means to get him on the Ameri- 
can shore to make his way to his friends as best he 
could. After thus getting almost naked into the 
United States he found friends who supplied his 
wants and sent him on his way. 

On Wednesday, November 15—a snowy and very 
cold day—he overtook Asbury in his journey to the 
Virginia Conference, who describes their meeting 
in this picturesque fashion: “We rose early to go on 
our way, and, behold, who should meet us but Bishop 
Coke, with a borrowed horse and a large white boy 
riding behind him on the same horse? We halted 
and then agreed he should have Brother McKendree’s 
horse; but up came John Ellis and took the Doctor 
home and brought him in a carriage to quarterly 
meeting.” 

Then they proceeded through the coldest weather 
to Lane’s Chapel, where the Virginia Conference be- 
gan its session on Saturday, November 25, and con- 
tinued its daily sittings until Wednesday, November 
29. About sixty preachers were present, and Asbury 
says: “The business was conducted with dispatch and 
in much peace.” 

The principal topic of discussion at this Conference 
was the appeal of the English Conference for Coke’s 
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telease from his engagement and the proper reply 
that should be made to it by an Annual Conference 
sitting in the interim between sessions of the quadren- 
nial General Conference, which body alone had author- 
ity to deal with such a matter. 

Coke did not withhold from the brethren of the 
Conference his own desire for his release, while 
fully acknowledging that he was bound by the cove- 
nant he had made for service in America. 

The outcome of the discussion of these personal 
communications and the appeal of the English Con- 
ference is fully disclosed by the official reply of As- 
bury to the British letter, which was as follows: 


VIRGINIA CONFERENCE, November 29, 1797. 

Respected Fathers and Brethren; You in your brotherly 
kindness were pleased to address a letter to us, your brethren 
and friends in America, expressing your difficulties and de- 
sires concerning our beloved brother, Dr. Coke, that he might 
return to Europe to heal the breach which designing men have 
been making among you or prevent its threatened overflow. 
We have but one grand responsive body, which is our General 
Conference, and it was in and to this body the Doctor entered 
his obligations to serve his brethren in America.- No yearly 
Conference, no official character dare assume to answer for 
that grand federal body. 

By the advice of the yearly Conference now sitting in Vir- 
ginia and the respect I bear to you, I write to inform you that 
in our own persons and order we consent to his return and 
partial continuance with you, and earnestly pray that you 
may have much peace, union, and happiness together. May 
you find that your divisions end in a greater union, order, and 
harmony of the body, so that the threatened cloud may blow 
over and your divisive party may be of as little consequence 
to you as ours is to us. 

With respect to the Doctor’s returning to us, I leave your 
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enlarged understandings and good sense to judge. You will 
see the number of souls upon our annual minutes, and as men 
of reading you may judge over what a vast continent these 
societies are scattered. I refer you to a large letter I wrote 
our beloved Brother Bradburn on the subject. 

By a probable guess we have, perhaps, from 1,000 to 1,200 
traveling and local preachers. Local preachers are daily rising 
up and coming forward with proper recommendations from 
their respective societies, to receive ordination, beside the 
regulation and ordinations of the yearly Conferences. From 
Charleston, S.~C., where the Conference was held, to the 
province of Maine, where another Conference is to be held, 
there. is a space of about 1,300 miles; and we have only one 
worn-out superintendent, who was this day advised by the 
yearly Conference to desist from preaching till next spring on 
account of his debilitated state of body. But the situation of 
our affairs requires that he should travel about 5,000 miles a 
year, through many parts unsettled and other thinly peopled 
countries. I have now with me an assistant, who does 
everything for me he constitutionally can, but the ordaining 
and stationing the preachers can only be performed by myself 
in the Doctor’s absence. 

We have to lament that our superintendency is so weak, and 
that it cannot constitutionally be strengthened till the ensu- 
ing General Conference. How I have felt and must feel under 
such critical and important circumstances I leave you to 
judge. 

To write much on the subject would be imposing on my 
weakness and your good understanding. I speak as unto wise 
men; judge what I say. 

Wishing you great peace and spiritual prosperity, I re- 
main your brother, your friend, your servant for Christ’s 
sake, FRANCIS ASBURY. 


Here the matter rested until the General Confer- 
ence assembled, May, 1800. 

Coke remained in the United States till sometime 
in the spring of 1798—tarrying in America about six 
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months, But as he does not appear to have kept a 
journal during that period, and no other extant record 
reveals how he was engaged, it is impossible to tell 
what he did. It is certain that in company with As- 
bury he traveled and preached as on his former visits. 
The exact date of his departure for Europe is not 
known, nor the port from which he sailed, nor the 
British port at which he landed. He had been as- 
signed to serve as the president of the Conference 
in Ireland; and impelled by the distressing conditions 
then prevalent in the Emerald Isle, he was there long — 
enough in advance of the session to make an ex- 
tensive visitation through the country to the great 
profit of the Irish Methodist Societies. 

A bloody civil war was filling the land with death 
and destruction, and as the date set for the Confer- 
ence approached many doubted the wisdom of sucha 
Conference under the existing conditions. In addi- 
tion to grave apprehensions for the safety of the 
preachers, serious questions were entertained concern- 
ing the probability that the government might not per- 
mit them to assemble. But all these fears were al- 
layed by Coke’s obtaining special permission from 
the lord lieutenant, who had known and highly es- 
teemed him from his youth, for the Methodist itiner- 
ants to meet at a time when all assemblies of more 
than five men, except the military, were prohibited. 
Accordingly on July 13, amid the bitter strife and 
terrifying commotion then prevailing, the preachers 
from every part of the country met in Dublin, with 
Coke as their president, and conducted their ordinary 
business in quietude and safety. 
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Writing to Asbury, Coke says of his labors in Ire- 
land: “You have undoubtedly heard of the dreadful 
rebellion in that country. I was in Ireland at the 
height of it and was obliged to employ much of my 
time in gaining the protection and interposition of 
the government of that kingdom in behalf of our 
suffering preachers. And God was pleased to give 
me success, without which, humanly speaking, they 
would not have held their Conference, nor could many 
of them have traveled.” Having rendered his Irish 
brethren such an invaluable service, it is not strange 
that they were distressed by the possibility of losing 
him, and hence sent the English Conference a com- 
munication, in which they said: 


Our Conference was not only held without molestation, but 
by permission of his excellency the lord lieutenant. Under 
God we owe this permission to the exertions of our worthy. 
president, Dr. Coke, who, upon hearing of our danger and dis- 
tress, flew on the wings of love from your land of safety and 
happiness to partake of our suffering and to help us on our 
way to heaven. We feel ourselves highly obliged to him, and 
our hearts are so knit to him in love that we are assured you 
will approve of our earnest desire to have him delegated by 
you to us, not only to travel through the Kingdom, but to 
preside among us the ensuing year. . 


Of Coke’s labors in Ireland in this critical period, 
and at other times, a subsequent chapter will tell; but 
these statements are given at this point in our nar- 
rative that the constraining conditions which called 
him away from the service of the American Church 
may be properly appreciated and that the peculiarly 
tender relations between him and the Irish Method- 
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ists may be perceived. He was a veritable apostle 
to Ireland. 

From the Irish Conference in Dublin he proceeded 
by way of Liverpool and Wales to Bristol, where the 
English Conference met on July 30, 1798, to which 
body he delivered the letter of Asbury and the com- 
munication of the Conference in Ireland. 

Coke remained on the European side of the Atlantic 
during the remainder of the year 1798 and until 
after the session of the English Conference which 
assembled at Manchester July 29, 1799. During this 
period he was employed in traveling at large among 
the Methodist Societies; begging for missions; work- 
ing on the commentary, which at the request of the 
British Conference he had undertaken to prepare; 
interceding with the government on behalf of perse- 
cuted missionaries in the Channel Islands and the 
West Indies; presiding over the Irish Conference of 
1799 and projecting his mission to the peasantry of 
Ireland through missionaries who should travel 
through districts neglected theretofore and address 
them in their native tongue; and serving as secretary 
of the English Conference of 1799. 

In the Minutes of the Conferences of 1798 and 
1799 the form of words used to designate his ap- 
pointment was different from what it had ever been 
before and indicated that his labors were to be con- 
fined more and more to the missions of the Con- 
ference and less and less to the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in America. It stood at the 
head of the list of appointments and read most sig- 
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nificantly: “The Rev. Dr. Coke superintends the for- 
eign missions.” 

In the Minutes of the Conference of 1798 are 
these meaningful questions and answers: 


Question 44. Are there any further directions and regula- 
tions in respect to the West India Missions? 

Answer 1. We, in the fullest manner, take those missions 
under our own care and consider Dr. Coke as our agent. 

2. We agree that a general collection shall be taken, as 
soon as possible, in all our Sunday congregations in Great 
Britain for that blessed work. NN. B.—The collections are 
to be sent up to London and lodged in the hands of Brother 
Whitefield (7. e., George Whitefield, the Book Steward). 

3. We desire Dr. Coke to draw up a statement of the work 
of God in the West Indies, with a short address to the people 
and to send printed copies to all the superintendents. 


Coke had carried the burden almost alone, but 
now the Conference proposed to assume it on its 
own account and put him in charge of the great 
enterprise. 

The matter is made most clear in the communica- 
tion which at this session in Manchester the Confer- 
ence framed to be sent “to the General Conference 
in America,’ most of which was eS reference to 
Coke and was as follows: 


There is one particular which we wish especially to lay 
before you. We are perfectly acquainted with the solemn 
engagements which Dr. Coke has entered into with you at 
your last General Conference. And yet we are satisfied that 
the work of God and the good of the Church, considered at 
large, call for his continuance in Europe. The West India 
Missions have flourished under his superintendence beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. Above eleven thousand 
have been added to the Church of God among the poor ne- 
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groes in that part of the world. But there is no person at 
present to fill his place and raise the necessary supplies. We, 
indeed, help him in a degree, but are satisfied that the work 
of God in those islands would receive essential injury on his 
secession from it. In Ireland, also, his assistance is peculiarly 
wanted. Military law has been established in that kingdom; 
but, through the Doctor’s influence with the government, 
protections have been obtained for the preachers in every 
necessary case; and by this means the brethren in that king- 
dom have been enabled to proceed on the itinerant plan, no 
one making them afraid. A mission, also, of the most hazard- 
ous, but of a very important, nature has been established in 
that kingdom. God has been pleased to raise three zealous 
men who preach in the Irish language, who have been com- 
missioned by the Conference to travel through the land, 
preaching the gospel to the native Irish. But the attempt 
would have been highly imprudent if the Doctor had not pro- 
cured for them general protections from the government, 
addressed to all the civil and military officers in the kingdom; 
and we may add that the raising of the supplies for this new 
work entirely depends upon the Doctor. 

These reasons, beloved brethren, we think, strongly call 
upon you not to insist at present on the Doctor’s fulfilling his 
engagements. We have left it to his discretion either to send 
or deliver this letter to you. But if he visit you at your 
General Conference, we earnestly desire his return, believing 
it will be for the glory of God. And, if at any future time we 
have cause to think that the scale is turning in your favor, 
we shall not object to his devoting the remnant of his life 
to the work of God among our American brethren. 


It is evident that both the British Conference and 
Coke were uncertain about his attending the General 
Conference which met in Baltimore May 6, 1800. 
But to it Coke did go and presided over it. 

He went by way of the West Indies and must 
have tarried in those islands several months, but of 
what he did there and when he departed for the 
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United States nothing is certainly known. One of 
his English biographers says: “If he kept a journal 
at this time, it probably shared the fate of many 
other papers, which, being taken with him on his 
last voyage to India, have never been heard of.” 

The General Conference of 1796 had set October 
20 for the opening day of the General Conference 
of 1800, but the prevalence of a most malignant type 
of yellow fever in Baltimore and other Atlantic ports 
in the fall of 1799 and in the autumn of several 
previous years had moved the Annual Conferences 
_ to advance the date, which change of the day of the 
meeting the General Conference approved and rati- 
fied on the second day of the session.* Of the altera- 
tion of the date Coke was doubtless duly informed, 
and that may explain somewhat his stay in the West 
Indies and shed light on the time of his arrival in 
Baltimore. 

Under date of Baltimore, April 27, Asbury records 
in his Journal: “Bishop Coke is on his way to this 
city.” And there he was at the opening of the Gen- 
eral Conference on the morning of May 6, 1800. 

What perils he dared to do the work of God! 
Shipwrecks, captures by hostile vessels on the high 
seas in time of war, civil war in Ireland, and pes- 
tilence in the West Indies and the United States! 
Yet none of these things moved him, neither counted 
he his life dear unto himself, so that he might finish 
his course with joy, and the ministry which he had 


*John Dickens, after escaping the disease during the epidemic in 1793 and 
1797, died of it in Philadelphia, September 17, 1798. 
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received of the Lord Jesus to testify aS gospel of 
the grace of God. 

The General Conference continued in session fif- 
teen days, and the Journal is attested by the signa- 
tures of “T. Coke, President, and Nicholas Snethen, 
Secretary,’ from which it is reasonably inferred that 
Asbury did not preside at all, being in feeble health 
and yielding, as was his custom, the president’s chair 
to his colleague. 

As soon as the Conference had been formally 
opened Coke presented the address from the British 
Conference, explaining the parts’ relating to himself 
_and his return to Europe (which constituted almost 
the whole of it), and adding that the communication 
was not his own and that he was not consulted about 
it. He then placed the matter entirely in the hands 
of the Conferénce for decision, viewing himself as 
its servant ready to do its will. 

On the second day of the session the matter was 
taken up for discussion in a motion to the effect 
“that in compliance with the address of the British 
Conference, and request to us to let Dr. Coke re- 
turn to Europe, this General Conference consent 
and agree to his return, upon condition that he come 
back to America as soon as his business will allow, 
but certainly by the next General Conference.” After 
a warm debate, lasting two days, the motion was 
adopted by a large majority. 

This action left Asbury alone to do the work of 
the episcopacy, and he was in feeble health. Previ- 
ous to the assembling of the Conference he had 
annouced to several of the preachers his purpose to 
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resign the office and did actually write his resigna- 
tion, intending to deliver it to the Conference as 
soon as it met. Perhaps Coke’s having presented on 
the first day the address of the British Conference, 
together with the debate which followed, moved As- 
bury to withhold his resignation. But the knowledge 
of his expressed purpose was general among the 
members of the body, which explains the following 
passage in the Journal of the Conference: 


A request being made that Mr. Asbury should let the Con- 
-ference know what he had determined to do in future, he 
intimated that he did not know whether this General Con- 
ference were satisfied with his former services. A member 
proposed that a vote should be taken. The vote was ob- 
jected to until a reason should be assigned for such a suspi- 
cion. Mr. Asbury then rose, he said, to speak in his own be- 
half. His affliction, since the last General Conference, had 
been such that he had been under the necessity of having a 
colleague to travel with him; that his great debility had 
obliged him to locate several times, and that he could only travel 
in a Carriage; and he did not know whether this General Con- 
ference, as a body, were satisfied with such parts of his con- 
duct. Whereupon a motion was made by Brother Ezekiel 
Cooper. 

First, That this General Conference do resolve that they 
consider themselves under many and great obligations to Mr. 
Asbury for the many and great services he has rendered to 
this connection. 

Secondly, That this General Conference do earnestly en- 
treat a continuation of Mr. Asbury’s services as one of the 
general superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as far as his strength will permit. 


This action was taken without a dissenting vote. 


Thereupon the question of giving Asbury assistance 
in the work immediately arose, and it was moved at 
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first that the Conference should elect and ordain two 
_bishops ; but eventually the matter assumed the form 
of two questions: (1) Shall assistance be given? and 
(2) what shall that assistance be? The answer to 
the first question was unanimously affirmative, and 
to the second & majority favored the answer that 
“one bishop be elected and ordained.” May 12 was 
set as the day for the election. 

But while the election of a bishop had been de- 
cided upon, it remained for the Conference to de- 
termine the exact relation of the new bishop to 
Bishop Asbury and how he should assist his senior in 
office. Seeking a solution of this question Coke, on 
May 9, moved “that the new bishop, whenever he 
presides at an Annual Conference in the absence of 
Bishop Asbury, shall bring the stations of the preach- 
ers into the Conference and read them, that he may 
‘hear what the Conference has to say upon each sta- 
tion.” This savored of O’Kelly’s scheme at a former 
day, and it was not unlike the method the British Con- 
ference had adopted after the death of Mr. Wesley. 
But the Americans would not have it. Accordingly 
Coke withdrew the motion the next day. 

Another proposition submitted was that the new 
bishop in stationing the preachers should be aided 
by a committee of not less than three, or more than 
four, preachers chosen by the Conference, but this, 
too, was unacceptable to the Conference and was 
rejected by a large majority. Every motion of this 
kind was negatived, and the Conference on Monday 
morning, May 12, proceeded with the election, leav- 
ing the bishop elect on the same footing as Coke and 
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Asbury. On the third ballot Richard Whatcoat was 
elected over Jesse Lee by three votes, and on May — 
18 he was ordained by the bishops, assisted by 
elders. 

Coke and Asbury probably favored Whatcoat in 
preference to Lee. Certainly Asbury did. 

William Pheebus, in his “Memoirs of Bishop What- 
coat,” sheds light on the matter. He says: 


There were two principal candidates. But such as thought 
correctly perceived that the episcopacy could not be strength- 
ened if one should be joined to it who was not convinced that 
such an order was apostolic. He would see no necessity to 
submit to such an ordination, nor to defend it if he thought 
it not divine, any more than he would pray fervently and 
devoutly for the dead, while he did not think purgatory a 
doctrine of the Bible. A man who did not believe in three 
orders in the ministry would wedken the episcopacy. Such 
was one of the persons nominated, as may be seen by the mem- 
oirs of the Rev. Jesse Lee. Richard Whatcoat had thought 
it an honor to be ordained a deacon as St. Stephen was and 
an elder as the seventy and had magnified both orders, and 
was a warm advocate for the third, esteeming it not an office 
taken at pleasure, but an order of God. 


Lee was a far stronger man than Whatcoat, and 
the latter was under the disadvantage of having been 
rejected by the Conference of 1787, when he had 
been nominated by Mr. Wesley even. But now he 
was elected over Lee because his conception of the 
episcopal office was approved by the majority of the 
members of the General Conference, while the view 
of Lee was not acceptable to them. 

After the election of Whatcoat, the Brecacs 
continued in session about a week; but except in 
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matters pertaining to the better support of the 
preachers and their families, especially superannuated 
men and the widows and children of deceased minis- 
ters, Coke seems not to have taken any conspicuous 
part in the further proceedings of the body. On 
those subjects he introduced five motions (bishops 
in those days offered resolutions in the Conference 
as other members), all of which were adopted. 

The Conference adjourned on the evening of May 
20 after passing a resolution fixing May 6, 1804, as 
the day for the beginning of its next session. 

After the adjournment Coke did not tarry long in 
the United States. Asbury and Whatcoat went 
forth together, preaching daily as they journeyed, but 
there is no record of the direction taken by Coke or 
of the time and place of his sailing for Europe. On 
July 18 we find him presiding over the Conference 
in Ireland, assembled at Dublin. Lorenzo Dow was 
in the country at that time and had been traveling 
about holding services, with considerable success in 
Ulster in the North, and in the counties of Queens 
and Wexford in the South. He came up to the 
Conference seeking appointment at Coke’s hands, who 
offered to send him as a missionary to Halifax or 
Quebec, which offer the American declined. The 
truth is, the erratic man wished recognition by the 
Conference without submission to its direction. 
Cruikshank says of Dow’s case: “There being a 
strong feeling that to permit any man to travel 
through the country, under the apparent sanction of 
the Society and yet not under its control, was a 
serious responsibility which the Conference should 
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not undertake, it was agreed no countenance should 
be shown the stranger.” (‘‘History of Methodism in 
Ireland,” Vol. II, page 192.) 

After the Conference Coke made his annual tour 
through the country and then proceeded to the 
British Conference, which began its session at Lon- 
don on July 28, with James Wood as president and 
Samuel Bradburn as secretary. In the appointments 
made at this Conference his assignment again stands 
at the head of the list: “The Rev. Dr. Coke superin- 
tends the foreign missions.” 

At this session of the Conference in response to 
a moving appeal by Coke, a mission in Wales, simi- 
lar to that he had opened in Ireland, was undertaken 
for the Welsh-speaking population in his own prin- 
cipality. To this work two Welsh preachers, John 
Hughes and Owen Davies, were appointed, and their 
headquarters fixed at the town of Ruthin, in the 
Cambrian Mountains. 

After the Conference “the Superintendent of 
Foreign Missions’ devoted himself with increased 
zeal to soliciting funds for the support of this new 
mission and the older missions in the West Indies 
and the British possessions in North America. 

He did not return to the United States until the 
autumn of 1803, and during this interval of three 
years in Great Britain and Ireland he was occupied 
with work on his commentary; traveling, preaching, 
and begging in the interest of the missions; serving 
as secretary of the British Conferences of 1801, 
1802, and 1803; acting as president of the Irish Con- 
ference of the same years and, in association with 
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Rev. Adam Averell, managing “the concerns of the 
English Conference in Ireland in respect to the legal- 
ized Preachers’ Fund and the Fund of Mercy.” 

At the end of these three years he sailed on his 
last visitation to America. Of the voyage nothing 
is recorded. It is not known from what port he 
sailed or when; but he came directly to the United 
States, and his passage was accomplished with a 
speed unusual in those days. In a note, under date 
of November 23, 1803, and addressed “To Bishop 
Coke, Baltimore,’ Bishop Asbury says: “I was a 
little surprised at the reception of a letter, dated 
Petersburg, only about fifteen days after one dated 
Dublin, July 4. You have hastened your escape from 
the storm and tempest of war and water. May you 
find a safe retreat, and a field of great usefulness, 
upon our Continent.” 

Asbury had planned an itinerary for Coke before 
the latter reached America, and the greater part of 
this plan of labor he fulfilled before the assembling 
of the General Conference on May 7, 1804. During 
this time he preached by invitation before the Con- 
gress of the United States, sitting in the new city of 
Washington, which had been founded a few years 
before as the capital of the young Republic. The 
subject of his discourse was “The Wisdom, Dignity, 
and Importance of the Gospel as Contrasted with 
the Policies of the World,” and the sermon preached 
“was considered both eloquent and lofty.” 

The General Conference met, as has been said, in 
Baltimore, Md., May 7. Over its deliberations As- 
bury, Whatcoat, and Coke presided; and in this 
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order their names as the joint presidents of the 
body are signed in attestation of the Minutes of the 
session. 

In the proceedings Coke, as usual, bore his part 
well, beginning at the outset of the session with a 
judicious motion concerning the rules of procedure 
. for the government of the body. Another motion, 
made by him-and adopted by the Conference, con- 
cerned the form in which the book of Discipline 
should be arranged and published, whereby it was to 
be printed in two divisions, the first division to be 
entitled “The Doctrines and Discipline of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church” and the second “The Tem- 
poral Economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

There was modified action on slavery taken, which 
became Section IX in the second division of the Dis- 
cipline, but with this he seems to have had little or 
nothing to do. 

There was considerable agitation concerning the 
ordination of local preachers to the eldership, and 
after a tie vote on the subject (44 ayes and 44 nays), 
on motion of Coke, the matter was laid over as “un- 
finished business till the next General Conference.” 

The whole book of Discipline was revised, Coke 
reading the items from the chair, and the Conference 
debating and deciding upon the matters involved. 


He brought with him to the Conference letters 
from both the Irish and British Conferences asking 
that he might be permitted to return to Europe for 
their service. In the address of the British Confer- 
ence was this strong paragraph: * 
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Respecting our much-esteemed friend and brother, Dr. 
Coke, he is now preparing to leave Europe in order to attend 
your General Conference; and we devoutly pray the Father of 
mercies to preserve him in safety, and that much of the 
Divine presence may be among you. Considering the state 
of our several missions and various other very forcible 
reasons that might be mentioned, we hope you will not think 
us unreasonable in earnestly and unanimously requiring his 
return after your Conference. We do most sensibly feel what 
you say concerning our dear friend and brother, Mr. Asbury; 
and, for your sakes, we anxiously desire his preservation 
among you, which we pray you may long enjoy. 

When the letters from the Irish and British Con- 
ferences were read to the Conference by Coke, 
Ezekiel Cooper moved that “Dr. Coke shall have 
leave from this General Conference to return to 
Europe, agreeably to the request of the European 
Conferences, provided he shall hold himself subject 
to the call of three Annual Conferences, to return to 
us, when he shall be requested; but at furthest, that 
he shall return if he lives to the next General Con- 
ference.” The motion was laid on the table for con- 
sideration later, and when called up about a week 
thereafter it was adopted, “by a vote, very general, 
if not unanimous.” 

The response of the General. Conference to the 
requests of the Conferences in Europe was conveyed 
in a communication to the British Conference, signed 
by Asbury and Whatcoat as bishops and John Wil- 
son as secretary, and was as follows: 


With respect to our much-esteemed friend and beloved 
brother, Dr. Coke, he arrived among us last autumn and was 
received by us with the sincerest sentiments of respect and 
affection. Since he came into these States, he had traveled 
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about three thousand miles, visiting our principal Societies 
and preaching to crowded assemblies of our citizens. His 
time, we trust, has been profitably and acceptably spent 
among us and, we hope, agreeably to himself. Your request 
for his return was taken into our most serious and solemn 
consideration; and, after a full and deliberate examination of 
the reasons which you assigned in favor of his return, we 
have concluded that there is a probability of his being more 
eminently useful at present in the way you point out than 
for us to retain him, especially as our beloved Brother Asbury 
now enjoys better health than he did some years ago; and as 
we believe, with the assistance he can receive from our es- 
teemed Brother Whatcoat, the work of superintending the 
Church and Societies can be accomplished in the absence of 
Dr. Coke. We therefore have consented to the Doctor’s re- 
turn to Europe, upon the express condition that he will return 
to us at any time when three of our Annual Conferences 
shall call him; or, at farthest, that he shall return to our next 
General Conference. 


Te With this leave of absence Coke departed for 
Europe and returned not again to America. When 
they parted, he and Asbury and Whatcoat saw each 
other no more on earth. 

In June, 1805, he sent a circular letter to the 
American preachers, in which he said: “As long as 
he [Asbury] can regularly visit the seven Annual 
Conferences, you do not want me. But if he was 
so debilitated that he could not attend the seven 
Conferences, I should be willing to come over to you 
for life, on the expréss condition that the seven Con- 
ferences should be divided betwixt us [that is between 
him and Asbury] three and four, and four and three, 
each of us changing our divisions annually; and that 
this plan, at all events, should continue permanent and 
unalterable during our lives.” 


° 
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Strangely enough in this circular letter he made 

no slightest reference to the saintly Whatcoat, who 
was as much a bishop as either Coke or Asbury, and 
who was at this time discharging faithfully his epis- 
copal duties. This unwise proposal of Coke to the 
Annual Conferences was promptly and properly de- 
clined, and, as far as the records show, he made no 
further communication to the American preachers un- 
til the assembling of the General Conference of 1808, 
which, like all its: predecessors, assembled in Balti- 
more, beginning its session on Friday, May 6, and 
adjourning on Thursday, May 26. 
_ That was the first General Conference from which 
Coke had been absent, and to it he sent two letters, 
one with regard to his relations to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America, dated November 26, 
1807, and the other, dated January 29, 1808, ex- 
plaining his correspondence with Bishop White, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which, as we have 
seen, was done in 1791, although not published until 
1804, when through a breach of confidence by which 
it and others were given to the public. 

An address from the British Conference, dated 
Liverpool, August 11, 1807, was sent to the General 
Conference, in which address was the following para- 
graph concerning Coke: 


What you have said concerning our present worthy secre- 
tary, the Rev. Dr. Coke, is no matter of wonder to us, who 
have long known his value, the honor which our Lord has 
put upon him, and have enjoyed the fruit of his labor. By a 
vote of our Conference this day he was requested to continue 
with us in case his engagements with you, which he has re- 
peatedly stated to us, should admit of it. 
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Coke’s letters and the address of the British Con- 
ference were referred to two committees, one to re- 
port on the correspondence and one on the matter 
raised by the request of the British Conference. 

To understand the position of Coke and the action 
of the Conference concerning his case, it is necessary 
to consider what he had said in his letters. With 
reference to his relation to the work in America he 
said in his second letter, which repeats substantially 
the contents of the first—namely, “that if you judged 
that my being with you would help to preserve your 
union, and if I was allowed to give my opinion or 
judgment on every station of the preachers as far 
as I chose, and upon everything else that could come 
under the inspection of the bishop, or superintend- 
ents, you might call me, and we [he was now mar- 
ried] would settle our affairs in Europe as soon as 
possible, and be with you for life. Without your 
compliance in the latter point—namely, in respect to 
a full right in giving my judgment—I should be so 
far from being useful in preserving union that I 
should merely fill the place of a preacher.” His cir- 
cular letter of June, 1805, illumines his meaning in 
this epistle. 

But with reference to his correspondence with 
Bishop White, which had been written in expressed 
confidence that was violated in a most unworthy 
manner, it should be remembered that Coke was a 
presbyter of the Church of England, from which he 
had never formally separated, and that he looked 
back to that communion most naturally when dan- 
gerous divisions threatened the Methodist Connexion 
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in Europe or America. It will be recalled also that 
when he wrote his letter to Bishop White in April, 
1791, the O’Kelly and Hammett schisms were menac- 
ing the unity of American Methodism, and _ that 
those two men had sought, and with some success, 
to create an alienation between him and Asbury. 
About the same time also the news of Wesley’s 
death reached him, and he became alarmed for the 
stability of Methodism in both Europe and America. 
Under these conditions, with his characteristic im- 
pulsiveness, he wrote Bishop White, who had re- 
peatedly expressed the same views of ordination and 
the apostolic succession that Wesley, Asbury, Coke, 
and all other Methodists held. Most naturally and 
confidingly, therefore, he wrote his letter, concerning 
which he said in his communication to the General 
Conference: 


I did verily believe then that, under God, the connection 
would be more likely to be saved from convulsions by a union 
with the old Episcopal Church than any other way—not by 
a dereliction of ordination, sacraments, and the Methodist 
Discipline, but by a junction on proper terms. Bishop White, 
in two interviews I had with him in Philadelphia, gave me 
reason to believe that this junction might be accomplished 
with ease. Dr. Magaw was perfectly sure of it. Indeed (if 
Mr. Ogden, of New Jersey, did not mistake in the information 
he gave me), a canon passed by the House of Bishops of the 
old Episcopal Church in favor of it. Bishop Madison, ac- 
cording to the same information, took the canon to the lower 
house. ‘But it was there thrown out,” said Mr. Ogden, to 
whom I explained the whole business, ‘because they did not 
understand the full meaning of it.’” Mr. Ogden added that 
he spoke against it because he did not understand it, but that 
it would have met with his warm support had he understood 
the full intention of it. 
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I had provided in the fullest manner in my indispensable, 
necessary conditions for the security and, I may say, for the 
independence of our discipline and places of worship. But I 
thought (perhaps erroneously, and I believe so now) that our 
field of action would have been exceedingly enlarged by that 
junction, and that myriads would have attended our ministry 
in consequence of it who were at that time much prejudiced 
against us. All things unitedly considered led me to write 
the letter and meet Bishop White and Dr. Magaw on the 
subject in Philadelphia. . . . Therefore I have no doubt 
but my consecration of Bishop Asbury was perfectly valid 
and would have been so even if he had been reconsecrated. 
I never did apply to the general convention or any other 
convention for reconsecration. J never intended that either 
Bishop Asbury or myself should give up our episcopal office 
if the junction were to take place. 


After careful consideration of Coke’s letters and 
the address of the British Conference, the following 
report of the committee was adopted by the General 
Conference: 


The committee to whom was referred the case of Dr. 
Coke, taking into consideration the case, as it respects the 
request of the British Conferénce, the relative situation of the 
Doctor, and the most prudent measures for us to adopt in 
order to promote and perpetuate a good understanding and 
Christian unity between us and our European brethren, are 
of opinion that we should comply with the request made in 
the British Conference for the Doctor’s continuance with 
them; and also that we should respectfully retain the Doc- 
tor’s name in our minutes, agreeably to his request in his 
second proposition on that head. Therefore, your committee 
report the following resolutions: 

Resolved: 1. That the General Conference do agree and 
consent that Dr. Coke may continue in Europe till he be 
called to the United States by the General Conference or by 
all the Annual Conferences respectively. 

2. That we retain a grateful remembrance of the services 
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and labors of Dr. Coke among us, and the thanks of this Con- 
ference are hereby acknowledged to him, and to God, for all 
his labors of love toward us, from the time he first left his 
native country to serve us. 

3. That the Doctor’s name, agreeably to his request, be 
retained in our minutes; but as he continues in Europe, his 
name shall stand last in the list of bishops, with a ‘‘N. B.— 
Doctor Coke resides in Europe, at the request of the British 
Conference, till he be called to the United States by the Gen- 
eral Conference or by the Annual Conferences.’’ During 
his residence there he shall exercise no episcopal authority 
whatever in the United States among us. : 

4. That the Committee of Correspondence be and are 
hereby directed to draft two letters, one to the British Con- 
ference, the other to Dr. Coke, in answer to their respective 
letters to us, and therein communicating to them respectively 
the contents of the above resolutions. 


This was the end of Coke’s career in America; 
and notwithstanding all his imperfections, his labors 
in the United States reflected honor upon himself 
and promoted the glory of God. 

When he came in 1784 the whole number of travel- 
ing preachers in America was no more than 83 and 
the members numbered 14,938. At the end of the 
year 1808 there were 540 itinerant preachers and 
151,995 members, of whom 121,687 were whites and 
30,308 were negroes. When and where in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church were larger results 
ever achieved in a thinly settled country during the 
brief space of twenty-four years? And Coke con- 
tributed no little to this great achievement. 


CHAPTER IX. 
His Lagpors IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1785 To 1800. 


For the promotion of Methodism in the British 
Isles Coke, next to Wesley himself, was the most 
powerful agent. Even Robert Southey, who had no 
partiality for himg says of his entrance into the Meth- 
odist Connection: “This was in the year 1776. Dr. 
Coke immediately became a member of the Method- 
ist Society and was soon regarded as the most effi- 
cient of all Mr. Wesley’s fellow laborers. Having 
wholly given himself up to the connection, the second 
place in it was naturally assigned to him; no other 
of the active members was possessed of equal fortune 
and rank in society; and all that he had, his fortune, 
to every shilling, and his life, to every minute that 
could be employed in active exertions, were devoted 
to its interests). He was now considered as Mr. 
Wesley’s more immediate representative; and, in- 
stead of being stationed, like the other preachers, in 
a circuit, he traveled, like Mr. Wesley, as a general 
inspector, wherever his presence was thought need- 
ful. 

Mr. Wesley’s estimate of Coke is in perfect ac- 
cord with this statement of England’s poet laureate. 
He held him as Paul keid Timothy. The great Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles wrote to the Philippians: “I trust 
in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus shortly unto 
you, that I also may be of good comfort, when I 
know your state. For I have no man likeminded, 

(204) 
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who will naturally care for your state. . . . But 
ye know the proof of him, that, as a son with the 
father, he hath served with me in the gospel.” (Phil. 
ii. 19-22.) In much the same strain Wesley wrote to 
Freeborn Garrettson when Coke had set out for 
Nova Scotia on his second visit to America: “I trust, 
before this comes to hand, you and Dr. Coke will 
have met. I can exceedingly ill spare him from 
England, as I have no clergymen capable of supply- 
ing his lack of service; but I was convinced he was 
more wanted in America than in Europe. I was far 
off from London when he set sail. Most of those 
in England who have riches love money, even the 
Methodists, at least those who are called so. The 
poor are the Christians. I am quite out of conceit 
with almost all those who have this world’s goods. 
Let us take care to lay up treasure in heaven.” 

The reference to “those who have riches” was per- 
haps a delicate allusion to the contrast found in 
Coke’s utter consecration of his wealth to the cause 
of God; for out of his own purse his expenses for 
his journeyings in Europe and America had there- 
tofore been met as well as many generous contribu- 
tions to the work been made. 

Southey speaks correctly when he says Coke was 
“not stationed, like the other preachers in a circuit,” 
but “traveled like Mr. Wesley.” However, the state- 
ment is not unqualifiedly correct. The names of 
both Coke and Wesley appear in the appointment for 
the London Circuit during the years 1778 to 1783; 
but associated with them are the names of such men 
as Charles Wesley and James Creighton (ordained 
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clergymen) and Henry Moore, Richard Dillon, and 
others (unordained Methodist preachers). The list 
of his appointments will furnish us a preview of his 
work as a whole which will serve to make more 
easy and intelligible the examination of it in detail. 

In 1784 Coke’s appointment reads: “America, 
Thomas Coke, Richard Whatcoat, Thomas Vasey.” 

In 1785 his name appears in both the appointment 
for the London Circuit and at the head of the Amert- 
can appointments (then printed for the first time in 
the English minutes), thus: “Superintendents, Thom- 
as Coke, Francis Asbury.” 

In 1786 his appointment reads, “American Super- 
intendents, Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury”; and his 
name does not appear in connection with the assign- 
ments of preachers to the London Circuit. 

In 1787 his name follows those of John and 
Charles Wesley in the appointments for the London 
Circuit; and also for America it is recorded in this 
form: “The United States, Superintendents Thomas 
Coke, Francis Asbury.” (The first appearance of the 
words “United States” in the English minutes.) 

In 1788 his name follows that of John Wesley (the 
name of Charles Wesley disappearing) in the assign- 
ments for the London Circuit; and for America the 
form is: “The United States of America: Superin- 
tendents, Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury.” 

In 1789 his name does not appear at all in the 
English minutes. This omission was on account of 
the displeasure of Mr. Wesley and the English 
preachers because Coke had signed, with Bishop As- 
bury, the address to President Washington, which 
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address the British brethren conceived “was a tacit 
impeachment of Mr. Wesley’s political sentiments and 
tended to place the whole body of Methodists in a 
very equivocal and suspicious light. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was thought some decisive steps were 
necessary to avert harm to the work, and it was 
finally determined that his name should be omitted 
in the minutes for the succeeding year. “This pru- 
dent resolution,” says one, “had the desired effect; 
and the business of the Conference proceeded and 
terminated in peace.” 

During the discussion of the matter Coke most 
properly sat “in profound silence.” That dignified 
silence was altogether becoming and wise. The 
whole tempest was without real justification. He 
had done nothing more than attest with his signature, 
as one of the presidents of the American Confer- 
ence, the congratulatory address to General Washing- 
ton. He had not accompanied Asbury on the oc- 
casion of the formal presentation of the address to 
the President of the new Republic. What less could 
he have done? What would have been the effect 
upon Methodism in America if he had refused to 
attest the document with his signature? At this 
distance of time, after the political passions and 
prejudices of that day have been dispersed by the 
history of more than a hundred years of peace be- 
tween the two great English-speaking nations, the 
warmth of Coke’s censure by Mr. Wesley and the 
British brethren appears such a thing as all good 
Methodists everywhere could wish had found no 
place. in the records. 
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Perhaps even so great and good a man as Mr. 
Wesley was still smarting because his name had been 
left off the American minutes in 1787, although re- 
stored by the Conferences held in 1789. This view 
of Mr. Wesley’s state of mind is supported by the 
fact that all the American appointments and statistics 
are omitted from the minutes as well as the name of 
Coke. 

It should be remarked in this connection that, while 
Coke sat silent under this censure at the Conference 
of 1789 at Leeds, he did not sulk. In the list of 
subscriptions made at this Conference “toward a new 
preaching house at Dewsbury” his subscription was 
£50, or, in American money, about $250. Also in 
a letter addressed by Mr. Wesley “To Our Societies 
in England and Ireland,” issued at the Conference 
held at London the year before (1788) he says with 
reference to how the preachers on such circuits as 
were too poor to support them had been maintained, 
“Dr. Coke and I supplied what was wanting.” 

In the minutes of the Conference held at Bristol in 
1790 Coke’s name reappears and follows that of John 
Wesley in the list of appointees to the London 
Circuit. The American appointments also reappear 
under the caption: “The United States: Superintend- 
ents, Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury.” 

In the minutes of the Conference held at Manches- 
ter, July 26, 1791 (after Mr. Wesley’s death in 
March), Coke’s name leads the list of appointees to 
the London Circuit, and the omission of the Ameri- 
can appointments is explained by this note: “As we 
have not received the minutes of the Conferences 
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of the United States for the present year, on ac- 
count of the sudden departure of Dr. Coke from 
America in consequence of Mr. Wesley’s death, we 
are not able to insert the stations of the preachers 
of the States in their usual places.” It is worthy of 
note that the American appointments never appeared 
again, although the American statistics are given in 
detail until 1796, when they disappear never to be 
reinserted in the English minutes. Perhaps Coke re- 
ported appointments and statistics until the departure 
of Wesley and ceased to do so afterwards. 

Prior to Wesley’s death the English Conference 
did not elect a secretary, but at this first Conference 
after his decease Coke was elected its first secretary 
with William Thompson president. 

In 1792 the Conference assembled in London on 
July 31, and Coke was reélected secretary, with 
Alexander Mather president. At this Conference he 
was assigned again as first man on the London Cir- 
cuit; and he was appointed also to serve on a com- 
mittee of nine “for the fund for the superannuated 
preachers.” When money was needed he was likely 
to be chosen for service. 

He was reélected to the secretaryship annually 
until 1796, when, as he was about to sail for 
America, to remain there probably during the re- 
mainder of his life, Samuel Bradburn was elected 
to succeed him. In 1797 he was elected president, 
and Bradburn was reélected secretary and continued 
to serve until 1799, when Coke was again called to 
the secretary’s desk. It is_a remarkable fact that 
he served as secretary of every Conference from 
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1791 until 1813 excepting the years 1797 and 1805, 
when he was president, and the years 1796 and 1809. 
His secretarial gifts must have been extraordinary. 

Returning to his appointments, the English min- 
utes show him regularly put down among the ap- 
pointees to the London Circuit until the Conference 
which assembled in London on July 25, 1796, in the 
apointments made at which convocation his assign- 
ment stands at the head of the list and reads thus: 
“Dr. Coke superintends the West India missionaries.” 

At the head of the list it stands again in the 
appointments made at the Conference which as- 
sembled at Leeds July 31, 1791; but the form is 
changed to this: “Dr. Coke visits America and the 
West Indies.” 

In 1798 it occupies the same position of eminence 
at the head of the list and reads: “The Rev. Dr. 
Coke superintends the Foreign Missions.” In the 
same position and form it stands in the Minutes of 
the Conferences held in the years 1799 to 1803. 

From 1804 until 1812 his appointment maintains 
its first place in the list and appears in this form: 
“The Rev. Dr. Coke is general superintendent of the 
Irish, Welsh, West India, Nova Scotia, and New- 
foundland Missions.” 

In 1813 the form is changed and reads: “The Rev. 
Dr. Coke is appointed general superintendent of all 
our missions.” At the close of the list of appoint- 
ments for this year appear these assignments: “Mis- 
sionaries appointed for Asia and South Africa: 
James Lynch, William Ault, George Erskine, Wil- 
liam M. Harvard, Thomas Squance, Benjamin 
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Clough, and John McKenny. N. B.—Three of the 
above are appointed for Ceylon; one of them is ap- 
pointed for the Cape of Good Hope; one of them is 
appointed for Java; and the other two are to travel 
with Dr. Coke.” From Portsmouth on December 
29, 1813 (the approximate anniversary of his or- 
ganization of “the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America” in 1784 and his first arrival in the West 
Indies in 1786), Coke and his band of missionaries 
sailed for Asia. This appointment he did not fill, 
dying at sea May 3, 1814. 

When the Conference assembled at Bristol, July 
25, 1814, his death was not known, and in the list 
of appointments was his last (made two months after 
his death): “Asia, Ceylon: Thomas Coke, LL.D., 
who is general superintendent of our Asiatic Mis- 
sions; James Lynch, William Ault, George Erskine, 
William M. Harvard, Thomas H. Squance, Benjamin 
Clough. New South Wales, Samuel Leigh.” 

In the history of Methodism has any other Meth- 
odist itinerant been appointed to work after his death? 
God now gave Coke a heavenly assignment. 

Having reviewed this outline of his work in Great 
Britain as drawn in the list of his annual appoint- 
ments, we now turn back to consider in detail his 
abundant labors through all these years. 

We have seen what great services he had ren- 
dered to Mr. Wesley and the English Methodists be- 
fore he was sent to America in September, 1784; and 
now we must take up his history at the point of his 
return from the United States in June, 1795, the 
record of his further toils in Great Britain. 
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On his return from America he was warmly wel- 
comed by the Conference which assembled in Lon- 
don, July 26, 1875, and cordially received by Mr. 
John Wesley. With amazing, not to say inexcusable, 
inaccuracy, Samuel Drew, in his biography of Coke, 
confounds this Conference with that of 1789, and 
says the latter received from Mr. Wesley an un- 
pleasant reception at the Conference on account of 
the address to President Washington signed by 
Coke and Asbury, and that as a punishment of Coke 
his name was left off the English minutes for the 
year 1785. Washington was not inaugurated as 
President of the United States until April 30, 1780, 
and the address was delivered to him May 29, 1789, 
nearly four years after the English Conference of 
1785. Moreover, from the English minutes of 1785, 
to which Drew had access, Coke’s name was not 
omitted. On the contrary, it appears in two places. 
Among the appointees to the London Circuit Coke’s 
name follows in order those of John Wesley and 
Charles Wesley and is followed by the names of 
James Creighton, Henry Moore, Benjamin Rhodes, 
George Whitefield, Thomas Rankin, and John Atlay. 
Again it stands at the head of the list of appoint- 
ments for America, thus: “Superintendents, Thomas 
Coke, Francis Asbury.” 

There is no ground for saying that John Wesley 
gave Coke a disagreeable reception upon his return 
from his first visit to America, But Charles Wesley 
met him with a bitter attack which ill affected toward 
him some of the Methodist preachers and people 
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who were sensitively apprehensive of anything that 
might tend to the separation of the Methodist So- 
cieties from the Established Church. 

Against the ordination of Coke, Whatcoat, and 
Vasey in 1784, Charles Wesley, who was “a High- 
Churchman,” protested, and he derided that act of 
his brother in these lines: 


“Since bishops are so easy made 
By man or woman’s whim, 
Wesley his hands on Coke has laid, 
But who laid hands on him? 


In a letter to his brother thus ridiculed he said: 
“When once you began ordaining in America, I 
knew, and you knew, that your preachers here would 
never rest till you ordained them. You told me 
they would separate by and by. The Doctor tells 
us the same. His Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Baltimore was intended to beget a Methodist Epis- 
copal Church here. You know, he comes armed 
with your authority to make us all dissenters. One 
of your sons assured me that not a preacher in 
London would refuse orders from the Doctor.” 
Holding his High-Church notions and entertaining 
such fears, he took occasion from the publication of 
the sermon preached by Coke before the “Christmas 
Conference” at the ordination of Asbury to print 
anonymously a pamphlet of very severe “Strictures” 
upon that discourse. For having alluded in the ser- 
mon to the disadvantage of a union between Church 
and State, the author of the “Strictures” said of 
Coke: “As an Englishman he condemns the con- 
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stitution of his country.” A most groundless accusa- 
tion! 

His second charge was that Coke “as a clergy- 
man villifies his brethren with the opprobrious names 
of parasites and hirelings.” Coke’s references in the 
sermon to the clergy of the Church of England were 
concerning those in America, and what he said was 
amply justified by the facts. We have seen in a 
previous chapter the account given of the clergy 
in America by Sir George Otto Trenlyan in his his- 
tory of “The American Revolution,’ and his in- 
dictment of them is far more serious than the alle- 
gations of Coke against them. In the Colony of 
Virginia the most and best of them were located, 
and Devereaux Jarratt (himself one of them), in a 
letter to John Wesley, said of them: “We have 
ninety-five parishes in the colony, and all except 
one I believe are supplied with clergymen. But 
alas! You well understand the rest. I know but 
one clergyman of the Church of England (McRob- 
erts) who appears to have the power and spirit of 
vital religion; for all seek their own, and not the 
things that are Christ’s. Is not our situation, then, 
truly deplorable?” In another statement Jarratt de- 
clared that most of the clergy in America “preached 
what was little better than deism.” What worse 
thing could Coke have said about them? 

But Charles Wesley, in his state of personal an- 
tipathy and partisan prejudice, wrested Coke’s just 
condemnation of those wretched “parasites and hire- 
lings” and sought to make it appear that all the 
clergy-of the Establishment in England had been 
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thus characterized, which Coke promptly denied, dis- 
claiming any reference to any but the clergy in the 
United States. However, it must be said that the 
English clergy were little better than the American 
rectors. Charles Wesley himself had once charac- 
terized the English clergy and bishops as “heathen- 
ish priests and mitered infidels.” And Coke could 
hardly forget the typical specimens whom he had 
known in Oxford University and at South Pether- 
ton and Ramsbury. Nevertheless, Charles Wesley 
indulged sharper censure for Coke than he had criti- 
cism for the heretical ministers of the Establishment. 

The other charges brought against Coke in the 
“Strictures” were even less just than those which 
have been mentioned, and he answered them all 
effectively in a publication characterized by great dig- 
nity and moderation. The briefest and best answer, 
however, was that contained in a letter of John 
Wesley to his brother in the course of a protracted 
correspondence between them on the subject. It is 
dated September 13, 1785, and is as follows: 


Dear Brother: 1 see no use of you and me disputing 
together; for neither of us is likely to convince the other. 
You say, I separate from the Church; I say, I do not. Then 
let it stand. 

Your verse is a sad truth [his reference is to Charles 
Wesley’s line characterizing the English clergy as “‘heathenish 
priests and mitered infidels”’]. I see fifty times more of Eng- 
land than you do; and I find few exceptions to it. 

I believe Dr. Coke is as free from ambition as from cov- 
etousness. He has done nothing rashly that I know; but he 
has spoken rashly, which he retracted the moment I spoke 
to him of it. To publish, as his present thoughts, what he had 
before retracted was not fair play. He is now such right- 
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hand man to me as Thomas Walsh was. If you will not or 
cannot help me yourself, do not hinder those that can and will. 
I must and will save as many souls as I can while I live without 
being careful about what may possibly be when I die. 

I pray do not confound the intellects of the people in Lon- 
don. You may thereby a little weaken my hands, but you 
will greatly weaken your own. 

I am, etc., JoHN WESLEY. 


This letter sufficiently vindicated Coke against ail 
the accusations found in the “Strictures.” If fault 
he showed in the matter, it was in retracting any- 
thing he had said, all of which was unquestionably 
true. But he revered Mr. John Wesley too much to 
resist his corrections; and, moreover, he had neither 
heart nor time for controversy, especially for the 
sort which Charles Wesley had brought on. Ac- 
cordingly he put behind him these controversial mat- 
ters and proceeded with his work as Mr. Wesley’s 
helper and delegate, just as he had been doing be- 
fore he was sent to America. 

In the latter part of. the year 1783 Coke had 
framed “A Plan of the Society for the Establish- 
ment of Missions among the Heathen,” and on 
January 6, 1784 (before he dreamed of Wesley’s 
purpose to send him to America), he laid this plan, 
with subscriptions aggregating £66 3s, before the 
saintly John Fletcher in the following letter: 


NEAR PLyMmovuTH, January 6, 1784. 
My Very Dear Sir: Lest Mr. Parker should neglect to send 
you one of our plans for the establishment of foreign mis- 
sions, I take the liberty of doing it. Ten subscribers more, of 
two guineas per annum, have favored me with their names. 
If you can get a few subscribers more, we shall be obliged to 
you, 
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We have now a very wonderful outpouring of the Spirit 
in the west of Cornwall; I have been obliged to make a winter 
campaign of it and preach here and there out of doors. 

I beg my affectionate respects to Mrs. Fletcher and en- 
treat you to pray for your most affectionate friend and 
brother, THOMAS COKE. 


/\ This plan for a foreign missionary society Coke \\ 
put forward ten years before the organization of 
which William Carvey was the founder and first mis- 
sionary, and he would have carried forward the en- 
terprise and sent missionaries to India if Wesley had 
not later in the year 1784 ordained him for the work 
in America. 

Having now returned from America in 1785, and 
having ended the controversy with Charles Wesley, 
he resumed his evangelistic and administrative labors 
in England, with added zeal for foreign missions. 
While in America he had sent Freeborn Garrettson 
to assist William Black in Nova Scotia; and for the 
promotion of the work in that field he had, as we 
have seen, raised considerable funds, of which no 
little came out of his own pocket. 

During the year he was now spending in Great 
Britain he traversed the land from Scotland to the 
Norman Isles, preaching the gospel with power, 
building up the Societies with wisdom and zeal, and 
soliciting in-public and in private gifts to create a 
fund to be devoted exclusively to the new missionary 
enterprise. 

He had considered for some time the possibility of 
a mission to Africa, and at this time he was engaged 
in a correspondence with a gentleman in India with 
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a view to beginning later a similar work in that vast 
region. But he was not ready to establish these 
missions until better provision could be made to 
meet the urgent needs of the inviting fields in Nova 
Scotia and the West Indies. However, in a letter 
to his correspondent, dated January 26, 1786, he re- 
vealed his fixed purpose with reference to the mis- 
sion in India, saying: ‘““As soon as the extraordinary 
calls from America are answered, I trust we shall 
be able to turn our thoughts to Bengal.” 

During the month of January, 1786, he visited the 
Norman Isles as a sort of preliminary step to mis- 
sionary operations in France, believing that the revo- 
lutionary conditions in that perturbed land would 
evantually remove the obstacles to the introduction 
of evangelical Christianity among the French people 
and desiring to create aforehand an adequate agency 
for the work when the hoped-for time arrived. We 
shall see later, however, that the events did not 
justify his hopes. The clamorous sentiments of 
revolutionary France for extreme democracy did 
rather hinder evangelical religion in England than 
promote it across the channel. 

These missionary efforts, which occupied most of 
his time between his first and second visits to 
America, were the beginnings of his illustrious 
career as “the foreign minister of Methodism,” the 
outline of which we have seen in the list of ap- 
pointments to which he was assigned from 1785 to 
the day of his death. 

On his return from his second visit to America, 
during which he spent some time in the West Indies, 
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he gave to Mr. Wesley and the Conference assem- 
bled at Manchester, July 31, 1787, such inspiring ac- 
counts of the glorious work in the islands across the 
sea, a profound conviction was wrought upon all 
that a united and more earnest effort should be 
made for the establishment and support of missions 
in the isles which eagerly waited for God’s word. 

From the Conference in Manchester, in company 
with Mr. Wesley, he hastened again to the Channel 
Islands, and in the passage from Southampton (the 
port from which they sailed) they were nearly lost 
in a fierce gale, an experience of grave peril which 
followed a dangerous voyage from Ireland to Eng- 
land made no more than a few weeks before. Thus 
in the brief space of one year Coke’s life had been 
endangered on three voyages undertaken for the fur- 
therance of the gospel of Christ, the first being on 
his second voyage to America in the autumn of 1786 
and the others those just mentioned. 

After a brief sojourn in the islands of Alderney, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, he returned to England, ac- 
companied by Wesley and Adam Clarke, and entered 
immediately upon a year of extensive labors in every 
part of: the United Kingdom, preaching the gospel, 
rendering as Mr. Wesley’s representative valuable 
services to the Methodist Societies, and, above all, 
in collecting money for the missions which were so 
dear to his heart. He not only made public appeals 
to the congregations to which he preached, but he 
made of himself literally a beggar from door to door. 
His unwearied efforts, coupled with his pleasant ad- 
dress and unselfish generosity, commended him to 
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all good men and secured not a few contributions 
from men of the world even. A case in point was 
that of a captain of a man-of-war upon whom he 
called and obtained a sum much larger than he ex- 
pected. The captain, who knew nothing of him, 
happened in the course of the day of his visit to 
call upon a gentleman who had long resided in the, 
place and who had frequently responded liberally to \ 
, Coke’s appeals. To this gentleman the captain said: \ 
who calls himself Dr. Coke, and who is going about 
begging money for missionaries to be sent among 
the slaves?” To this question the reply was, “I know 
him well,” to which the captain rejoined, “He seems 
to be a heavenly-minded little devil. He coaxed me 
out of two guineas this morning.” 

By the fruits of such begging Coke raised a fund 
which enabled Mr.. Wesley to send _ preachers 
to Newfoundland and appoint three new mis- 
“ sionaries to the West. Indies—Benjamin Pearce, 

Matthew Lumb, and Robert Gamble. With these 

Coke sailed. for Barbados, December 9, 1788, from 

which visit to America he did not return until the 

summer of 1789, landing at Liverpool July 1o in 
time to meet the Conference which met at Leeds 

on July 28. 

It was at this Conference he met a cold reception 
from Mr. Wesley on account of the address to Presi- 
dent Washington which he and Asbury had signed. 
As we have seen, his name was now left off the 
minutes for a year; but nevertheless he went on in 
his usual course of labors in England, preaching the 
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gospel and begging for the means to send it forth 
to other lands. His preaching was attended with 
power, and his appeals for missions made such a 
deep impression that the Conference of 1790, held 
in Bristol, appointed a “Committee for the Manage- 
ment of Our Affairs in the West Indies,” composed 
of Thomas Coke, Alexander Mather, Thomas Ran- 
kin, James Rogers, Henry Moore, Adam Clarke, John 
Baxter, William .Warrener, and Mathew Lumb, the 
three last named being missionaries resident in the 
islands of Antigua and St. Vincent’s. Before 1790 
Coke had carried the burden alone, and this newly 
formed committee helped him but little. 

After sixteen months of incessant labor in Great 
Britain, he again set his face to the West, embarking 
on October 16, 1790, from Falmouth with two new 
missionaries, James Lyons and Thomas Worrell, and 
landing on the island of Barbados on November 22. 
From the West Indies he went to the United States, 
reaching Charleston, S. C., February 23, 1791. 

His stay in America was cut short when he heard 
the distressing news of the death of Mr. Wesley, and 
he sailed from Newcastle, Md., for Europe on May 
16, 1791. 

On his arrival in England he was presently met 
by his friend, Rev. Jonathan Crowther, who in- 
formed him of the measures which had been framed 
for consideration at the approaching Conference 
(which met in Manchester July 26) in order to meet 
the requirements of the situation arising from the 
death of Mr. Wesley. The details of the plan as 
reported to him by Crowther were that there should 
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be no successor to the authority exercised by Mr. 
Wesley, but that a president should be elected to 
serve for the current year only; that a scheme for 
dividing the whole territory of British Methodism 
into districts, each composed of a group of adjacent 
circuits and presided over by a chairman elected for 
one year had been devised by some of the most 
eminent men of the connection, among whom were 
William Thompson, Samuel Bradburn, Thomas Tay- 
lor, and John Pawson; and that a draft of the plan 
had been sent to the preachers in the different cir- 
cuits, with a circular letter explaining it and re- 
questing that they take immediate steps looking to 
the consummation of such an organization, Crowther 
said when he had thus given in detail to Coke the 
proposed plan and what had actually been done in 
the formation of the districts, the Doctor remarked: 
“It is a weight too great to attempt to wield” 

Coke most naturally expected to succeed Wesley. 
In a letter to the Father of Methodism, dated April 
17, 1797, concerning his contemplated ordination for 
the work in America occurs this significant sen- 
tence: “If the awful event of your decease should 
happen before my removal to the world of spirits, 
it is almost certain that I should have business 
enough, of indispensable importance, on my hands in 
these kingdoms.” If this did not imply his expecta- 
tion of being Wesley’s successor, what did it mean? 
And why should he not have expected it? Wesley had 
been accustomed to counsel with him in making the 
appointments of the preachers in England, and had 
sent him repeatedly to preside over the Conference 
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in Ireland in the same manner that he himself pre- 
sided there. Moreover, Coke had been for ten years 
his acknowledged and trusted representative in dis- 
posing of the most delicate and important matters. All 
these things most naturally gave Coke the best rea- 
sons for believing he would succeed to the patriarchy 
of Methodism. But such was not to be the case. 
Neither the preachers nor the people were ready to 
accept him or any other man as a second Wesley. 
Even the Methodists of Ireland, who were most ten- 
derly devoted to him, would not recognize him in that 
character; and his English brethren who also held 
him in high esteem would not even elect him for so 
much as one year as the first president of their 
Conference after Wesley’s death. 

William Thompson was elected the first president 
and Coke was elected the first secretary of the Con- 
ference, which elections testified both the esteem in 
which his brethren held him and their determination 
that his aspirations to succed Wesley should not be 
fulfilled. 

At this Conference Coke became involved in an 
embarrassing situation and was set to a literary task 
of considerable difficulty and great importance. 

In 1769 Mr. Wesley had by will made Mr. James 
Roquet trustee of his manuscripts; but, Roquet hav- 
ing died, he inserted in his last will this clause: “I 
give all my manuscript to Thomas Coke, Dr. (John) 
Whitehead, and Henry Moore, to be butned or pub- 
lished as they see good.” 

When Wesley died Coke was in America and, 
hence, nothing could be done before his return to 
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execute this clause. Henry Moore also was ab- 
sorbed with ministerial cares and labors. According- 
ly the papers were put in the hands of Dr. White- 
head by the executors of the will with the request 
that he turn his attention to the preparation of a 
biography of Wesley in order to forestall the publi- 
cation of a memoir of his life by John Hampson, 
a preacher who had left the Methodist connection 
when Wesley failed to insert his name as one of the 
legal hundred in the “Poll Deed.” When Coke re- 
turned from America, on his arrival in London be- 
fore the assembling of the Conference, the executors 
informed him of what they had done, and he con- 
curred in the arrangement, as did also Henry Moore; 
but many of the preachers did not trust Whitehead 
because of his instability, he having been a Methodist 
preacher, a Quaker, a Churchman, and a Methodist 
again by turns. Nevertheless, they concurred in 
the arrangement, stipulating, however, that Moore 
should examine all Mr. Wesley’s papers before their 
contents were published. This stipulation furnished 
Dr, Whitehead opportunity to bring forward a num- 
ber of counterproposals of such unacceptable, not to 
say impossible, nature that all negotiations with him 
were ultimately abandoned, and Coke and Moore 
were requested to undertake jointly a biography of 
Wesley to be published at the Book Room for the 
benefit of the connection. To this request they ac- 
ceded, but they were placed at great disadvantage 
by the flat refusal of Whitehead to give up, or allow 
them access to, the manuscripts which had been con- 
fided to him, However, from their own knowledge 
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of Wesley’s history, and from other sources, the 
work was completed in the course of the following 
year (1792). It is quite probable that most of this 
excellent biography was written by Moore, Coke be- 
ing occupied almost constantly with other labors dur- 
ing its preparation and at the same time suffering 
from an accident which disabled his right arm. 

Ever intent upon the establishment of missions in 
unevangelized lands, Coke undertook shortly after 
the Conference of 1791 to open a mission in Paris, 
believing that the Revolution which at this time had 
taken place in France had created conditions favor- 
able for such an enterprise, in which belief, however, 
he was mistaken, as we shall see. He was moved 
also by a letter which had fallen into his hands. 
This letter had been written from Paris to Lady 
Huntington requesting her to send a preacher to 
that city and assuring her that he would be warmly 
welcomed by many there through whom he would 
be able to do much good in the French capital. As 
Lady Huntingdon was dead, and no preacher had 
been sent, he felt that the falling of the letter into 
his hands was a call of Providence to undertake the 
work, 

Accordingly, accompanied by Mr. Gibson, a mer- 
chant of London, he proceeded to the island of 
Jersey, where he took for his interpreter and helper 
John de Queteville, who could preach in French, 
and whom he ordained a deacon and then a pres- 
byter. After this injudicious ordination with Mr. 
Gibson Coke and De Queteville embarked on 
September 22, 1791, for Reniezville on board a cut- 
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ter which they hired for the purpose. From Re- 
niezville they proceeded on foot to Constance, which 
was about six miles distant, from which place 
they departed the next morning to Courseauil, where 
Mr. W. Mahy had been preaching to a Protestant 
congregation for some time. Him also Coke or- 
dained, and then with Gibson and M. de Queteville 
he went on his way, via Caen, to Paris, where they 
arrived the third day about noon, after contending 
with many difficulties and discomforts in their jour- 
ney. His first effort was then to find the authors 
of the letter to Lady Huntington, whom he found 
to be the English schoolmasters, whose perishing 
school they had thought to revive by securing a 
preacher who as an orator might attract public at- 
tention and awaken in French youths a desire to 
learn English, and, thereby, increase the number of 
their pupils. Acting on the misleading assurances 
of these mercenary schoolmasters that hearers would 
flock to the services if a preaching place could be 
secured, Coke, with characteristic generosity and im- 
pulsiveness, engaged to purchase a suppressed 
church, not doubting it would soon be crowded with 
worshipers. They accordingly went to preach at 
the appointed time; but were mortified to find present 
no more than thirty-six persons, including the school- 
masters and their families. M. de Queteville 
preached, and at the conclusion of his sermon an- 
nounced that on the next day, Dr. Coke, an English 
divine, would read them a sermon of his own com- 
position in French. But to that second service only 
six persons came. Perceiving that the schoolmasters 
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had deceived them and that there was no slightest 
hope of a successful mission in Paris at that time, 
Coke managed to get a release from his purchase 
of the suppressed church, and, leaving M. de Quete- 
ville to close up the legal formalities of the transac- 
tion, he and Mr. Gibson returned to England. 

On his return to London he devoted the re- 
mainder of the year 1791 and the early part of 1792 
to raising money for the foreign missions and render- 
ing Henry Moore such assistance as he was able to 
give in preparing the biography of Wesley for the 
press. 

At the Conference which met in London July 31, 
1792, he was reelected to the office of secretary, with 
Alexander Mather as president. By this Conference 
he was made also a member of the Committee on the 
Fund for Superannuated Preachers. 

During the session of the Conference a proposi- 
tion was, brought forward declaring the need of a 
commentary for the Methodists, covering the entire 
Bible and in harmony with Wesleyan Arminianism ; 
and Coke was requested to prepare it. The restric- 
tions put upon the work were that it should consist 
of about three quarto volumes, and that it should be 
more condensed than the expositions of Gill and 
Henry and “less laconic” than Mr. Wesley’s “Notes 
on the New Testament.” To the request that he 
undertake this task Coke acceded with some hesita- 
tion; and the work was begun immediately, although, 
on aecount of other absorbing duties imposed upon 
him, it was not completed until nearly or quite ten 
years afterwards. 
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Ever concerned with the missions under his. care, 
Coke sailed for America soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, going first to the United 
States to attend the General Conference in Balti- 
more, and thence to the West Indies. He em- 
barked at Gravesend, September 1, 1792, and did not 
see England again until June 6, 1793. The greater 
part of the time of this absence of more than seven 
months was spent at sea and in the West Indies. 
His stay in the United States was no longer than 
about forty days, while he tarried in the West Indies 
above four months, the work of the well-organized 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America engaging 
him less and less each year and the welfare of the 
West India Missions absorbing him more and more. 
At this time the persecution of missionaries by ty- 
tannical magistrates in some of the British islands, 
especially St. Vincent’s, made it necessary for him 
to linger longer there, of which matter we shall see 
more in a subsequent chapter. 

England and France were now at war; and as the 
packet in which Coke sailed from Kingston to Fal- 
mouth was entering the English Channel, the vessel 
was nearly captured by a French privateer and es- 
caped only through the timely appearance of Lord 
Hood’s fleet, at sight of which the hostile French- 
man hastened away toward the coast of France. 

On returning to England Coke immediately took 
up with the authorities of the government the mat- 
ter of the persecution of missionaries in St. Vin- 
cent’s Island and secured relief for them. Mean- 
while he attended the Conference which met at 
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Leeds, July 29, 1793, when, as we have seen, he was 
again elected secretary. 

The burning question before the Conference was 
that of the administration of the ordinances, an issue 
which had agitated the Methodist Societies for many 
years and which, now that Mr. Wesley was dead, 
brought on most acute conditions throughout the 
connection. Multitudes of the Methodists had never 
held communion with the Church of England, but 
had been gathered by the itinerant preachers as con- 
verts from the world. Most naturally they clam- 
ored for the administration of the ordinances by the 
godly men whose ministrations had brought them 
to Christ. On the other hand, many, who had al- 
ways been communicants of the Establishment, as 
their ancestors had been before them, opposed any 
change in what they called “Mr. Wesley’s old plan.” 
The lines were sharply drawn in the Societies, and 
in the proceedings of the Conference appeared as 
tense as they were in the Societies. Such men as 
John Pawson and Adam Clarke advocated granting 
the Societies who desired the sacraments the liberty 
they asked, the latter going so far as to say that he 
was resolved to have liberty of conscience, if he had 
to go to the ends of the earth for it. In favor of 
adhering to the “old plan” were Joseph Benson and 
other equally eminent preachers. 

Coke took an earnest part in the discussions, more 
nearly agreeing with Clarke than with Benson, and 
contributed no little to the pacifying conclusion 
reached by the Conference, the essence of which was 
embodied in the following resolution: “That the 
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sacrament of the Lord’s Supper shall not be ad- 
ministered by the preachers in any of our connection, 
except where the whole Society is unanimous for it 
and will not be contented without it.” This con- 
clusion was communicated to the Societies by a let- 
ter signed by John Pawson, president, and Thomas 
Coke, secretary, in which it was said: “We could 
not bear that the sacrament, which was instituted by 
our Lord as a bond of peace and union, should be- 
come a bone of contention.” 

The trustees of the New Chapel in London and 
those of the Broad-Mead and Guinea Street Chapels 
in Bristol were intensely devoted to the Establish- 
ment, being strongly influenced by the sentiments of 
Charles Wesley, though he had been dead above five 
years. They were not satisfied with this conclusion, 
and sent forth to the trustees of all the Methodist 
chapels in the connection a printed letter which so 
misrepresented the action of the Conference that a 
reply to the manifesto was made over the official sig- 
natures of Pawson and Coke on behalf of the Con- 
ference. That answer proved to be a somewhat heal- 
ing corrective, and, although it did not entirely silence 
agitation, it did much to allay strife and avert di- 
vision among the Societies. 

The controversy hindered Coke in his missionary 
appeals, which he resumed after the adjournment of 
the Conference. Hence he became more cautious 
and conciliatory in his utterances concerning the 
exciting issue, lest he harm the cause which above 
all other interests was most dear to his heart. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year 1793 he journeyed 
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everywhere throughout the realm, on horseback and 
in all sorts of vehicles, appealing for the missions 
by day and writing his commentary by night. Thus 
he was engaged until January, 1794, when he de- 
parted for Holland to bring to the attention of the 
authorities of the government of the Netherlands the 
teligious conditions and needs of the island of St. 
Eustatius, hoping he might secure for the mission- 
aries there relief similar to that which he had ob- 
tained from the English government for the preach- 
ers in St. Vincent’s. This effort failed, but during 
his stay of above two months in Holland he ob- 
tained a much-needed and very beneficial rest from 
his ordinary labors and gathered in the society of 
learned theologians and from large libraries a rich 
store of materials for his commentary. 

In the latter part of March he left the continent, 
over which dark clouds of war were gathering, and 
returned to more peaceful England, where he spent 
the remainder of the year 1794, begging for his 
precious missions and working on his commentary. 

Early in 1795 Coke, encouraged by Wilberforce, 
projected the unfortunate Foulah Mission. He pro- 
posed even to go hither himself for the purpose of 
opening it and was hardly dissuaded by Wilberforce 
to postpone his going till November or December, 
by which time he abandoned the ill-considered pur- 
pose. His appeals for funds to sustain the enter- 
prise met with a general and generous response from 
the British public; but he found to his regret and 
humiliation that it was easier to get sufficient funds 
than to secure suitable men for the work. His plan 
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was to form a sort of missionary colony to be com- 
posed of Christian mechanics and farmers, who, 
while imparting Christianity to the Foulahs, should 
instruct them in the arts of civilized life; and in 
connection with his public appeals for funds he set 
forth in detail what was proposed and invited to 
private interviews with him persons who were dis- 
posed to go. But notwithstanding all his care, he 
was misled by false recommendations of the persons 
whom he engaged, all but one of whom proved to be 
most godless and immoral. The large outlay of 
money he made for tools and other necessary equip- 
ment for them and the expensive cost of their pass- 
age were worse than wasted. The members of the 
expedition sailed for Africa February 26, 1796, and 
they reached Sierra Leone in safety and perfect 
health. But their gross misbehavior on the voyage 
and their vicious misconduct after landing in Africa 
brought shame and defeat to all concerned. Coke 
especially was deeply humiliated. In this state of 
mind he attended the Conference which assembled 
in London July 25, 1796, when Samuel Bradburn 
was elected to succeed him as secretary. His ap- 
pointment made at that session of the Conference 
read, “Dr. Coke superintends the West India mis- 
sionaries”’; but when on August 6 he sailed from 
Gravesend for Baltimore, he had formed the pur- 
pose to live and labor thenceforth in the United 
States as a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America; and, as we have seen, he offered him- 
self to the General Conference for such service and 
was accepted by the body. 
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The American Conference met on October 20, 
1796, and adjourned after a brief session of four- 
teen days, when; Coke set about promptly his epis- 
copal labors, going forth on a preaching tour which 
extended as far south as Charleston, S. C., from 
which port on February 6, 1797, he embarked for 
Europe in order to settle his affairs with a view to 
taking up his permanent abode in the United States. 
Between the time of his landing at Greenock on 
March 22 and the assembling of the English Confer- 
ence on July 31, 1797, he spent in Scotland and 
Ireland, preaching and counseling the Societies at a 
troublous time when they of Ireland especially were 
in the midst of deepest distresses. His purpose to 
remove to the United States was not concealed, and 
when the English Conference met his British breth- 
ren, by both words and deeds, sought to dissuade 
him from its fulfillment. For the first time they 
elected him president, and then were begun those 
communications between the English and American 
Conferences concerning his future field of labor 
which have been reviewed in a previous chapter. 

Under his presidency of the Conference at Leeds, 
July, 1797, and in a great measure through his agency 
was brought forth the famous “Act of Pacification” 
by which the strife with reference to the ordinances 
and the contentions over the correlative rights of the 
people were to the comfort of all parties brought in 
some tolerable measure to an end. 

Being assured that the day of his usefulness in 
Great Britain and Ireland had not passed, and being 
persuaded by his English brethren that his services 
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were indispensable to them, he was ready -to seek re- 
lease from his engagement with the American Con- 
ference, if it could be secured honorably. Accord- 
ingly, with all haste after the adjournment of the 
Conference, on August 28 he sailed again for the 
United States, bearing an address from the English 
Conference “To Mr. Francis Asbury and All the 
Conferences of the People Called Methodists in 
America,” requesting the cancellation of his engage- 
ment with them, pressing the request on account of 
the need of his presence during the divisive agita- 
tion concerning the administration of the ordinances, 
and saying: “He has often been a peacemaker among 
us, and we have frequently experienced the salutary 
effects of his advice and exertions in behalf of this 
part of the Connexion.” 

We have seen how, after landing in America with 
this address, he joined Asbury at the Virginia Con- 
ference in November, 1797, and we have noted As- 
bury’s reply to the address, which was made by. the 
advice of that Annual Conference, no session of the 
quadrennial General Conference being possible be- 
fore the year 1800. On this visit to America, which 
Coke made primarily to obtain his release from the 
obligation into which he had entered in 1796, he did 
not tarry long; but he was abundant in his labors 
during his brief stay in the United States. 

On his return to England he resumed the labors 
in which he had been employed before—namely, pre- 
paring his commentary, visiting the Societies, and 
soliciting funds for the missions, chiefly the last- 
mentioned task. 
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The Conference of 1798 adopted a minute which 
made his task of raising funds for the support of 
the foreign missions far more difficult and tedious. 
Public collections were discouraged by the action 
taken and private appeals enjoined in these words: 
“Dr. Coke is desired to make private collections, as 
far as possible among our Societies and among 
strangers, for the missions, and the preachers are to 
assist him in this business; and in those Societies 
which the Doctor cannot visit the preachers are to 
do what they can by private applications for this 
purpose. And this is to be considered as a sub- 
stitute for a public collection on account of the 
temporal circumstances of our connection.” Prior 
to 1793 Dr. Coke had carried the burden alone, with 
the nominal aid of a committee after 1790; but in 
1793 the Conference ordered that a general collection 
throughout the whole connection be made for the 
support of the missions. Now, in view of the ill 
effects which the agitation concerning the ordinances 
had wrought on “the temporal circumstances of the 
connection,” the heavy responsibility was again laid 
upon him, and his appeals were restricted to private 
solicitations. A less-devoted man in such a case 
would have been utterly discouraged; but the action 
of the Conference in no wise chilled his zeal, al- 
though it required greatly increased efforts upon his 
part to secure sufficient funds to support the mis- 
sions. Indeed, he could do little else but beg from 
door to door. On this account he saw little of 
America from this time forth, being absorbingly 
engaged as the supporter and superintendent of 
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“our foreign missions.” This fact is indicated by 
the style of his appointment as it appears in the 
annual minutes of the Conference. Whatever else 
he did arose out of his missionary endeavors and 
was secondary to them. This great interest colored 
his thoughts and inspired in a great degree his ef- 
forts for the pacification of the contention about the 
ordinances and his endeavors for the prevention of 
the division of the Methodist Connexion which was 
threatened by it. 

It was this worthy motive which, about this time, 
actuated him to make a second attempt at union 
with the Anglican Church not unlike his ill-advised 
correspondence with Bishop White in America. 

Whenever Coke saw Methodism menaced by di- 
vision, he became excessively alarmed. Hence, when 
Hammett’s schism in South Carolina and O’Kelly’s 
in Virginia were at their height, he sought to save 
American Methodism from what he conceived to be 
impending disaster by proposing to Bishop White 
the union of the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. He was now in a like state of appre- 
hension concerning the Wesleyan Connexion in Great 
Britain. The strife concerning the administration of 
the ordinances was inconceivably bitter, and in 1794 
it was at its extreme height. Henry Moore, who 
favored giving the people the sacraments by the 
hands of their own preachers, was by the trustees 
forbidden to preach in the chapels at Bristol, and at 
other points equally sharp proceedings were pro- 
posed. John Pawson, the president of the Confer- 
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ence of 1793, openly advocated, as the best remedy 
for the situation, the organization of a Methodist 
Episcopal Church in England, with Coke and Mather 
as bishops, his argument running thus: “The design 
of Mr. Wesley will weigh much with many, which 
now evidently appears to have been thus: He fore- 
saw that the Methodists would, after his death, soon 
become a distinct people; he was deeply prejudiced 
against a Presbyterian and was as much in favor 
of an Episcopal form of government; in order, there- 
fore, to preserve all that was valuable in the Church 
of England among the Methodists, he ordained Mr. 
Mather and Dr. Coke bishops. These he un- 
doubtedly designed should ordain others. Mr. 
* Mather told us so at the Manchester Conference; 
but we did not then understand him. I see no way 
of coming to any good settlement but on the plan I 
mentioned before. I sincerely wish that Dr. Coke 
and Mr. Mather may be allowed to be what they are 
—bishops. We must have ordination among us at 
any rate.” Some of the most able and influential 
members of the Conference concurred with this 
view of Pawson and accepted his suggestion as the 
best solution of the divisive difficulties. Accordingly 
Mather, Taylor, Bradburn, Rogers, Moore, Adam 
Clarke, and Coke met for consultation on the sub- 
ject at Litchfield, where there were no Methodists 
and where they supposed their meeting would not 
give rise to exciting suspicions. Coke addressed 
them on the agitated state of the connection and the 
perils by which it was menaced; he recounted the 
good effects which followed the organization of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in America and the 
ordination of its preachers; and, with his character- 
istic impulsiveness, he offered to ordain the brethren 
who were present, most of whom were ready to ac- 
cept his proffered ordination. But Mather and 
Moore, who had been ordained by Mr. Wes- 
ley, wisely suggested that they go no further than 
discuss the practicability of ordinations and defer the 
decision of the matter to the Conference of 1794. 
Accordingly they adjourned after adopting a series 
of resolutions on the subject to be submitted over 
their signatures to the Conference. Their plan pro- 
posed “an order of superintendents, to be chosen 
annually, if necessary,” and the ordination of the 
preachers as deacons and elders. But the Confer- - 
ence rejected the plan thus presented in their reso- 
lutions. 

The agitation following the Conference was in- 
tensified by Alexander Kilham and others clamoring 
with much declamation and pamphleteering about 
“democracy” and such like, after the manner of 
O’Kelly in Virginia and the political revolutionists 
in France. 

The Conference of 1795 did much to allay strife 
by the adoption of “The Plan of Pacification,” 
framed by a committee selected by ballot, consisting 
of Joseph Bradford, Thomas Coke, Alexander 
Mather, William Thompson, John Pawson, Joseph 
Benson, Samuel Bradburn, Henry Moore, and Adam 
Clarke—a committee composed of about an equal 
number of men who favored and men who opposed 
ordinations. But while this plan promoted peace, 
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many continued dissatisfied, especially many of the 
older and wealthier Methodists. Chapels were 
wrested from the Conference, and many ministers 
and members were alienated, 

Wherefore Coke with the passing years became 
more and more anxious about the welfare of the 
Methodist missions and concerned for the very per- 
petuity of the Connexion. In such a state of mind 
his heart turned back to the Church of England, of 
which he was an unchallenged presbyter. Accord- 
ingly on March 29, 1799, without the knowledge or 
the authority of the Conference, he addressed a let- 
ter to the Bishop of London in which, after saying 
he had been considering the matter for more than 
twelve months, he proposed a plan which he be- 
lieved would hold the Methodist Societies to the 
Establishment and at the same time satisfy all con- 
cerned, even those Methodists who had been the 
most ardent advocates of ordinations among them- 
selves. He proposed that a given number of the 
leading preachers, named by the Conference, should 
be ordained to travel through the Wesleyan connec- 
tion and administer the sacraments to those Societies 
in which there was “a deep prejudice against re- 
ceiving the Lord’s Supper from the hands of im- 
moral clergymen.” It was a preposterous concep- 
tion which ill comported with the resolutions upon 
which he and his brethren had agreed at Litchfield. 
It was a scheme not born of good judgment, but 
sprung from a warm, misguided heart. Of course 
his proposal was rejected by the bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church. Thus another of Coke’s blundering 
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visions vanished, and he went on his way in both 
England and Ireland and the Channel Isles doing 
the great work which was so dear to his missionary 
soul. 

Passing over for consideration in a subsequent 
chapter his services in Ireland rendered about this 
time, we must not overlook what he did on behalf 
of the Methodists in the island of Jersey in 1798. 
During the war with France the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey were exposed to invasion, and to put 
them in a good state of defense the authorities 
adopted regulations requiring every man to take 
military training and appointing the Sabbath day 
for the purpose. To this harsh requirement many 
pious people objected as an invasion of their liberty 
of conscience; and their refusal brought upon them 
sharp persecution until upon application to the home 
government the king in council forbade in 1794 the 
coercive operation of the measure. Notwithstanding 
this virtual repeal of the law, the civil authorities in 
Jersey passed another statute of a similar nature in 
the autumn of the year 1798, by which it was enacted 
that refusal to do military duty on the Sabbath as 
required should be punished with banishment. Coke, 
who more than any other man among the Methodists 
had access to the highest officials of the British gov- 
ernment, took up the matter as soon as he heard the 
law had been passed and did not cease his efforts 
until the regulation was finally annulled in the early 
part of the year 1799. 

After this successful effort on behalf of liberty of 
conscience, until the assembling of the Conference 
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which met at Manchester on July 29, 1799, he was 
engaged in his usual labors of visiting the Societies 
and caring for the foreign missions. 

At that session the Conference took more formal 
control of the missions than it had ever done, an- 
swering the question “Are there any further direc- 
tions or regulations in respect to the West India Mis- 
sions?” as follows: 


1. We do in the fullest manner take those missions under 
our own care and consider Dr. Coke as an agent. 

2. We agree that a general collection shall be made as soon 
as possible in all our Sunday congregations in Great Britain 
for that blessed work. 

N. B.—The collections are sent up to London and lodged in 
the hands of Brother Whitefield (the Book Steward). 

3. We desire Dr. Coke to draw up a statement of the work of 
God in the West Indies, with a short address to the people 
and to send printed copies of it to all the superintendents. 

As the General Conference in the United States 
was appointed for May 6, 1800, the English Confer- 
ence adopted an address requesting again Coke’s re- 
lease from his engagement with the American Meth- 
odists for a time at least, in view of the imperative 
need of his services on behalf of the West India 
Missions and the newly organized missions in Ire- 
land, Bearing this address he proceeded by way of 
the West Indies on his eighth visit to the United 
States, tarrying a considerable time in the islands 
and reaching Baltimore, Md., barely in time for the 
opening session. 

The American Conference having finished its 
labors and adjourned, Coke returned to Europe in 
time to preside over the Irish Conference, which met 
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in Dublin July 18, 1800, from which he went directly 
to the English Conference, which assembled in Lon- 
don on July 28. 

The Conference in London ordered a collection 
made in all the congregations in Great Britain for 
the support of foreign missions and adopted these 
regulations among others concerning the duties of 
district superintendents in the matter: 


1. The superintendents shall be responsible to the Eng- 
lish Conference and to their agent, the Rev. Dr. Coke. 

2. The superintendents shall keep exact accounts of all 
moneys received by them on account of the missions, and all 
disbursements of that money; and transmit these accounts 
annually to Dr. Coke, or in his absence to the London super- 
intendent, to be laid before the Conference. 


By this Conference also Coke was appointed presi- 
dent of the Irish Conference for 1801 and author- 
ized to send a missionary to Gibraltar and another 
to Madras. 

And now we See him standing on the threshold of 
the nineteenth century, in the noontide of his life, 
with the chilling clouds of distrust which overhung 
some of his former years all dispersed, and the 
warm rays of loving confidence falling upon him 
from clear skies above his head. With undimmed 
vision he sees close around him and in every part 
of the world vast fields “white already to harvest,’ 
and from afar he catches the echo of his Master’s 
cry of compassion, saying: “The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few; pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that he would send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” His loyal soul re- 
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sponds warmly to the divine voice, and in prayerful 
consecration he devotes the remaining years of his 
life to the seeking, sending forth, and supporting of 
laborers called by Christ to the blessed work of mis- 
sions. 


CHAPTER X. 


His Lire AND Lapors IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 
1800 To 1813. 


To loyal disciples of Christ, endeavoring to obey 
his command to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature, new missions will always 
seem necessary as long as there is in the earth an 
unevangelized nation or an unredeemed community. 
Such ardent souls will be ever putting forth zealous 
efforts and devising generous plans to carry the gos- 
pel to them who sit in the region and shadow of 
death until the message of salvation has been car- 
ried wherever man is found. They will not be dis- 
couraged by the most formidable obstacles, nor re- 
strained by prudential considerations of an over- 
cautious nature. 

Such a man was Thomas Coke, of whom it was 
said that “when wearied with labor he would fall 
asleep and doze; if a mission or a missionary were 
mentioned, it would arouse him instantly.” Like St. 
Paul, he was always pressing toward “the regions 
beyond”; and to less fervent souls his zeal seemed 
often to outrun a prudent regard for the resources 
required for his missionary enterprises. 

In such a frame of mind he proposed to the Con- 
ference held at London July, 1800, the establishment 
of missions in_his own beloved Wales like the Irish 
Missions which he had projected in in 1799 for the 
conversion of the neglected peasantry of Ireland by 
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the agency of missionaries who could speak to them 
through the medium of their own language. 

In the frequent and extended journeys through 
Wales he was impressed with the fact that, although 
the gospel was preached faithfully in many places 
by both clergymen of the Establishment and minis- 
ters of dissenting denominations, there were numer- 
ous districts in which the people spoke only their 
native language and where evangelical Christianity 
was comparatively unknown. He described the con- 
ditions prevalent in those regions thus: “Myriads of 
the Welsh are still in spiritual darkness and living in 
the practice of vice to whom ministers speaking their 
own tongue might, on the itinerant plan, find access 
through the blessing of God, when the settled min- 
isters are not able to reach them, from their re- 
luctance to receive the gospel in the first instance, 
unless it be brought to them, as it were, in the high- 
ways and hedges.” 

Notwithstanding the heavy burdens he was carry- 
ing in his efforts to supply funds sufficient to sup- 
port the missions already organized, he dared to 
propose this additional enterprise. There were those 
in the Conference who considered the scheme im- 
practicable and predicted its failure if it should be 
-undertaken.. But in response to a moving appeal by 
Coke a majority of the body approved his proposal, 
and a young Welch minister, named John Hughes, 
eagerly volunteered for the work, provided a suitable 
colleague could be found for him. Whereupon 
Owen Davies, another Welshman, who had been in 
the Methodist ministry eleven years, instantly agreed 
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to join him in the undertaking. The two were im- 
mediately appointed, and the town of Ruthin was 
designated as the center from which their evangel- 
istic efforts should radiate. With surprising swift- 
ness Coke secured the money for their support with- 
out embarrassment to himself and without diminish- 
ing by so much as a penny the resources upon which 
the other missions were dependent, the new mission 
making new friends for his great work. Hughes 
and Davies proved to be most efficient in this diffi- 
cult field, and the work of the Lord in their hands 
prospered greatly. Predictions of failure made by 
the opponents of the plan were overwhelmed by its 
amazing success. 

The Welsh Missions grew so rapidly that within 
six years Coke was unable alone to superintend them, 
and the Conference held at Leeds in July, 1806, 
found it necessary to put them in charge of Owen 
Davies as an assistant superintendent. The success 
of the work may be seen by the following statement 
taken from the “Chronological History of the People 
Called Methodists” by William Myles: “There are at 
present [1812] twenty-one missionary circuits in the 
principality and forty-four preachers laboring on them 
with Mr. Davies. The numbers in these circuits are 
five thousand five hundred and eight. This mission 
has been an advantage to our regular circuits in 
Wales. In 1800 we had but five circuits, eleven 
preachers, and one thousand two hundred and forty- 
four members in society; whereas, at present, we 
have nine circuits, sixteen preachers, and one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-four members in so- 
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ciety. So greatly has the work of the Lord increased 
in twelve years.” From this statement of Myles it 
appears that the “missionary circuits” exceeded in 
numbers and surpassed in success the “regular cir- 
cuits.” 

We can easily imagine with what joy Coke saw 
this blessed labor of his hands established in his own 
native land. 

Encouraged by the success of those “home mis- 
sions” in Ireland and Wales, he induced the Con- 
ference held at Sheffield in 1805 (the year of his 
second election to the presidency of the Conference) 
to send missionaries into such parts of England as 
were not included in any regular circuit and where 
the inhabitants seldom visited any place of public 
worship. In this scheme also he was opposed by 
many, who declared that the possible means of sup- 
port would be inadequate for the undertaking; and 
their argument was strengthened by the fact that at 
this time all the various “funds” of the Conference 
were showing heavy deficits on account of the con- 
tinued contentions at various influential centers con- 
cerning the administration of the ordinances. But 
drawing upon his own resources, as his habit was in 
such cases, and inspiring like generosity in others, he 
carried his point; and the results which followed 
justified the enterprise. In his report as superin- 
tendent of missions made to the Conference held in 
Bristol in July, 1808, he said: 

“When our friends and brethren reflect on the 
vast extent to which the gospel has been published 
through this kingdom within the last twenty years, 
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many of them may be led to wonder why these mis- 
sions should be thought necessary. But their aston- 
ishment will cease when they are informed that, out 
of the eleven thousand parishes which England and 
Wales contain, perhaps one-half of them seldom, or 
never, hear the gospel. In numerous small towns, 
villages, and hamlets a very considerable part of the 
inhabitants attend no place of worship whatever, nor 
once think of entering a religious edifice except when 
marriages, baptisms, or funerals occur. It is among 
people of this description that our missions have been 
chiefly established. 

“Within these last three years God has so blessed 
these means that great numbers who had been living 
without hope and without God in the world have, 
through divine grace, been brought to know in whom 
they have believed. In addition to these, vast num- 
bers have been induced to entertain a relish for the 
gospel of which they had scarcely before ever had a 
conception. Among these several new circuits have 
been formed and considerable congregations collected. 
Thirty-five missionaries were appointed by our last 
Conference for this home department; and we are 
happy to find from their labors and those of their 
predecessors that the predominant vices are consider- 
ably on the decline and that multitudes flock to the 
standard of Christ as doves to the windows.” 

These home missions in England were begun in 
the year following Coke’s last visit to America, while 
the war between Great Britain and France was still 
raging. From their beginning they were quite suc- 
cessful and contributed no little to the progress and 
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prosperity of Methodism. From the chair of the 
president of the Conference he advocated them, and 
no presidential recommendation was ever wiser. 
Another small but important mission was estab- 
lished through Coke’s agency during this period of 
his life. It was the sending of a missionary to 
Gibraltar. In the regiment of British troops stationed 
there were some fifty Methodists, among whom were 
two local preachers and two class leaders. These 
devout soldiers sent to Coke a communication set- 
ting forth the great possibilities of the station as a 
Methodist mission and requesting him to use his 
influence in obtaining for them a chaplain. The op- 
portunity was so promising that he moved the Con- 
ference of 1800 to authorize him to send thither a 
missionary, but this he was unable to do until in the 
autumn of 1804, when he intrusted Rev. James Mc- 
Mullen, a preacher from Ireland, with the charge. 
As far back as 1769 there had been Methodist — 
soldiers at Gibraltar who had preaching every night 
and every morning, their preachers being “Brother 
Morton,” Henry Ince (of the Second Regiment), 
and Henry Hall (of the Royal Scots). The influence 
of their services on the garrison was so wholesome 
that Lord Cornwallis, the commanding officer at the 
post, took notice of it, and on June 9, 1769, issued 
for their protection the following order: “Whereas 
divers soldiers and inhabitants assemble themselves 
every evening for prayer, it is the governor’s positive 
order that no person whatever presume to molest 
them, nor go into their meeting to behave indecently 
there.” But during all the thirty-five years, from 
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1769 to 1804, no regular chaplain or pastor had 
been commissioned to serve them and their succes- 
sors. Now it seemed a missionary was to begin work 
there, but when Mr. McMullen and his wife and little 
daughter landed they found an epidemic of yellow 
fever of unusual malignity raging among the wasted 
population, the dreadful disease having invaded ev- 
ery family and turned every home into a house of 
mourning. The missionary and his wife and child 
were seized with the malady. The little girl alone 
survived, and as soon as she was convalescent she 
was sent to England, where a home was given her 
in the family of Dr. Adam Clarke (who also was an 
Irishman), in which she was tenderly nurtured as 
one of his own children. It is interesting to note 
that she became the wife of Rev. John Rigg, a 
Methodist minister, and the mother of the famous 
Wesleyan author and preacher, Rev. J. H. Rigg, 
D.D. 

The Gibraltar Mission, notwithstanding this melan- 
choly beginning, was not given up, although without 
a missionary for several years after McMullen’s 
death. But subsequently, through the labors of a 
succession of holy, brave preachers, the lonely sta- 
tion became a veritable Bethesda to multitudes, and 
from its rocky heights streams of evangelistic light 
shone afar even into Spain and to the land of the 
Moors. 

Four years after the opening of the work at 
Gibraltar the indefatigable and irresistible Coke es- 
tablished the Sierra Leone Mission in Africa. We 
have seen how disappointing and humiliating was 
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the failure of his Foulah Mission in Africa, but now 
he projected upon the Dark Continent a missionary 
enterprise which was more successful and satisfying. 

The colony for the benefit of which the enterprise 
was undertaken was the result of three distinct ef- 
forts to people it. 

The first was the carrying thither of negroes from 
Nova Scotia after the Revolutionary War in Ameri- 
ca. During the war a great many slaves ran away 
from their masters and joined the British forces in 
the field. At the end of the conflict those who sur- 
vived were carried to Nova Scotia and declared free. 
But that northern climate was too rigorous for them, 
and a considerable number, having been incorporated 
in British regiments, found their way to England. 
But with their discharge from military service, they 
found themselves without homes or sympathetic 
friends in a foreign land where the people knew 
not what to do with them or for them. They could 
not return to the United States, and they were not 
welcomed as citizens in England. To relieve the 
painful situation the government, through the repre- 
sentation of some influential men, purchased a tract 
of land in the Sierra Leone country from an African 
chief, “King Tom,” which consisted of an area of 
about twenty square miles. To this tract in 1786 
about four hundred of these discharged negro sol- 
diers were sent at public expense, accompanied by 
sixty white women of the most abandoned character, 
taken from the brothels and stews of London. Of 
course a colony thus constituted soon came to ruin, 
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and its members dispersed hither and thither without 
guide or leader. 

But the tract of land remained as the property of 
the government, and a company of philanthropic 
men, among whom were Wilberforce, Thornton, 
Clarkson, and Granville Sharp, conceived the idea 
of making it a center of free trade with the neigh- 
boring African tribes and thereby establish a medium 
of civilization for them. To this end they secured 
monetary subscriptions and induced Parliament to 
incorporate the subscribers into the “Sierra Leone 
Company.” The directors of this company sent out 
as colonists artisans of good character and indus- 
trious habits, being careful to select avowed enemies 
of the slave trade. To promote the supreme object 
of the colony the directors enjoined upon these set- 
tlers the observance of moral obligation and religious 
duties. The Sabbath was to be respected and public 
worship attended. On the departure of the colonists 
from England orders were given them that they 
should on their arrival in Africa lay out at a suitable 
spot a town, to be called “Free Town.’ These com- 
posed the second company of inhabitants of the 
Sierra Leone tract. 

To assist these adventurers in the undertaking, es- 
pecially in building the town, other free negroes who 
had remained in Nova Scotia after the war to the 
number of 1,131 were conveyed to Sierra Leone in 
1792, and they constituted thé third band of immi- 
grants. Among them were a number of Methodists, 
who organized a Methodist Society in the colony. 
A few were local preachers and class leaders. These 
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sable Methodists in the land of their ancestors erected 
a church building large enough to seat four hundred 
people, and in it worshiped God according to the 
manner of the followers of Wesley. Through trad- 
ing vessels which occasionally touched at the colony 
they opened correspondence with friends and fellow 
Christians in England, among whom was Thomas 
Coke, who conceived a burning desire to help them 
and through them to impart Christianity to the native 
tribes around them. But not until the winter of 
1810 did he find a suitable man to send to them. 
During that winter, however, he found George War- 
ren, an itinerant preacher serving Helstone Circuit 
in Cornwall, who volunteered to go. While engaged 
in his interview with Warren a letter came to him 
from good John Nelson, the Methodist preacher on 
the Dewsbury Circuit, saying three young men of 
his acquaintance in Yorkshire also had volunteered 
for service in that far-off field. Coke communicated 
all this information to the Missionary Committee in 
London, and the three Yorkshiremen were ordered 
to be examined by the committee of the Leeds Dis- 
trict. Their examination proving satisfactory, they 
were accepted and sent to an academy for further 
training while the necessary preparations for their 
departure were being made. This was done in order 
to fit them better for the schools they were expected 
to establish on their arrival at Sierra Leone. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1811, in a ship named Traveller, com- 
manded by a negro Quaker named Paul Cuffee, they 
sailed from Liverpool and arrived at Sierra Leone on 
November 12, where they were warmly welcomed. 
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Thus, with these four missionaries, Warren, Hay- 
ley, Reyner, and Hurst, the eae mission for 
Africa was opened. 

Concerning the mission Coke, in his “Interesting 
Narrative,” published in 1812, said: “On the im- 
portance of carrying the gospel into Africa and the 
magnitude of the undertaking, it is needless to ex- 
patiate. It is not a solitary island, nor even an 
archipelago, which we are about to visit, but a con- 
tinent, peopled with nations of which we scarcely 
-know the names. We have a promise, that ‘Ethiopia 
shall stretch out her hands unto God.’ We cannot, 
therefore, but conclude that the sending of the gospel 
among its once favored but now benighted inhabit- 
ants is the most likely way to accomplish this great 
event. During a series of years we have compelled 
Africa to weep tears of blood; let us now endeavor 
to brighten her countenance with the smiles of joy 
as some compensation for the injuries we have done 
her. Already has the legislature of our country 
shown us the way by putting an end to the slave 
trade and by refusing to extort from her groaning 
children another pang. Let us follow the bright ex- 
ample thus set before us by applying the balm of 
Gilead to heal her wounds.” 

Another mission enterprise to which Coke devoted 
much effort during these last years in England was 
on behalf of the French prisoners confined in the 
prison ships on the Medway. At this time there 
were in all England not less than sixty thousand 
prisoners; about seven thousand of them were on 
these vessels. The Rev. William Toase was in 1810 
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’ stationed on the Sevenoaks Circuit, which bordered 
on the river. He had seen service as a minister in 
both Normandy and the Channel isles and was able 
to preach in the French language. The commander of 
one of the ships, “The Glory,’ knowing something 
of his high character and ministerial services, sent 
him an invitation to come and preach to the pris- 
oners on board the vessel, and the good man prompt- 
ly and gladly responded to the call. His first visit 
was attended with such manifest tokens of divine 
favor and was followed by such gracious results 
that he continued his ministrations, and the work 
spread from one ship to another until he might have 
been regarded as the chaplain of the sad fleet. To 
the Conference of 1811, held at Sheffield, a petition 
was sent, signed by some fifty prisoners most of 
whom were officers, requesting that for their sakes he 
might be reappointed to the same charge, and the 
request was most heartily granted. But a hindrance 
to the work arose when the foolish and meddlesome 
commissary issued an order forbidding preaching 
aboard the ships. Coke promptly wrote a letter to 
the Earl of Liverpool, with whom he enjoyed a good 
acquaintance, stated the case, and asked his kind in- 
terference. The order of the commissary was by 
his lordship interdicted; and through further corre- 
spondence of Coke with Mr. Peel, the work was ex- 
tended not only to all the ships on the Medway, but 
also to those at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dartmoor, 
and Stapleton. In his own generous way he made 
himself responsible for the monetary needs of the 
enlarged mission, and the Conference by unanimous 
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vote authorized him to take two French preachers 
from the Norman Isles to assist Toase. He sent 
three, finding the third in the person of a French- 
speaking local preacher. The missionaries not only 
preached to the prisoners, but established ten schools 
among them, in which they were taught to read in 
order that they might be enabled to study the Bible. 
The expense of these schools was met by some 
friends in London on the solicitation of Coke. In 
them above three hundred illiterate prisoners learned 
to read, and on every occasion of an exchange of 
prisoners each man returning to France carried a copy 
of the New Testament and other good books. 

For the establishment and support of this mission 
of mercy Coke argued with great warmth and force. 
The considerations on which he based his appeal may 
be gathered from a letter he wrote from Norwich 
on June 20, about a month before the Conference 
met at Sheffield, in which he said:-‘“There are now, 
I suppose, sixty thousand French prisoners in Eng- 
land. Brother Toase is remarkably useful among 
many of them. Should he not be set at liberty to 
devote himself to their salvation here and there? I 
could find a most excellent Frenchman, a most de- 
vout and able man, a local preacher, but married, in 
Jersey, to join him, and could easily raise money 
enough for their support in a separate way—that is, 
distinctly from our fund. What a glorious thing it 
would be thus to send religion into France! It is 
our only way at present. Lord Liverpool, I am sure, 
would grant us power to visit all the French pris- 
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His appeal availed, and by his agency all things 
turned out as he predicted would be the case. Out 
of the mission came the fulfillment of his hope that 
evangelical religion might be introduced into France. 
Thus at last was accomplished the purpose he had 
in his ill-advised attempt years before to open a mis- 
sion in Paris, even as the Sierra Leone Mission off- 
set the humiliating failure of the ill-fated Foulah 
enterprise. 

As late as 1860 William Toase, though advanced 
in years, was laboring successfully as the loved and 
venerated minister of a Methodist congregation in 
Paris, where he was treated with the utmost affec- 
tion by many who were prisoners in the ships on the 
Medway in 1810, 1811, and 1812. 

This mission was the last which engaged Coke 
before he went forth with his missionaries to Ceylon 
commissioned by the Conference held at Liverpool in 
July, 1813, for the crowning missionary effort of 
his life. 

As all these new missions in Wales, in England, at 
Gibraltar, at Sierra Leone, and to the French pris- 
oners, together with the older missions in Ireland, 
the British possessions in North America, and the 
West Indies, developed and prospered, more and more 
funds were required to meet their growing needs; 
and, thus, he was compelled to travel and beg with 
redoubled zeal and energy. He went everywhere in 
the United Kingdom, soliciting from all classes, the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, money for 
their support and expansion. 

This work led him to one of the happiest events 
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of his life. In traveling through the courtry in 
behalf of the missions he visited Bristol in the early 
part of the year 1805 on invitation of Rev. John 
Pawson, who was the preacher in charge of the 
Methodist work there. By him Coke was urged to 
call on a woman of wealth and generosity, Miss 
Penelope Goulding Smith, who was then at the Hot 
Well for the recovery of her health, which had be- 
come somewhat impaired. Accordingly, accom- 
panied by his friend Pawson, he sought an interview 
with her. On being introduced to her, he stated the 
object of his call, and with the greatest delight she 
subscribed one hundred guineas for the missions. 
She told him, however, that she had not with her 
that much money to spare and requested him to call 
on her for the payment of her subscription at her 
home in Bradford, Wiltshire, whither she expected 
to return soon. She then extended to Pawson and 
Coke an invitation to dine with her in Bristol, which 
invitation they accepted, and they found her to be a 
most admirable and pious Methodist woman. This 
impression of her excellencies was deepened in the 
mind of Coke when shortly thereafter he called on 
her in Bradford for the payment of her .subscription, 
which she increased to two hundred guineas and 
paid. Thus was begun an acquaintance which led to 
their marriage April 1, 1805. 

She was the only surviving child of Joseph Smith, 
Esq., an eminent solicitor of Bradford, who at his 
death bequeathed to her an ample fortune, his two 
other children, a son and a daughter, having died 
before his decease. This being at her own disposal, 
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she was ready to use it in deeds of benevolence and 
especially in promoting the missions so dear to her 
husband. Accordingly she forsook her former home 
to travel with him through the country. Her health 
was not robust, and she was, therefore, ill prepared 
to bear the strain of such an itinerant life. But she, 
not less than he, was unwilling that his zeal for the 
cause of missions should be less ardent or his labors 
in that interest less constant. To make traveling for 
her as comfortable as possible he purchased a plain 
carriage, in which, without servants, and with hired 
horses, they journeyed from place to place, by such 
easy stages as her health and strength would permit. 
She was especially helpful to him in the opening 
of the home missions in England which he under- 
took after their marriage. In other labors also she 
gave him moral and material support. Thus they 
went on their way happy in their mutual love and 
joyous in the service of their Lord until the day of 
her death, which after a short illness occurred at the 
home of John Holloway, Esq., City Road, London. 
Her body was carried by her devoted husband to his 
old home in Wales and buried in his family vault 
in the priory Church of Brecon. 

After her death he continued his wandering life 
alone, pleading for the missions, for nearly a year, 
when he married Miss Ann Loxdale, in December, 
1811—an excellent woman and a devoted Methodist 
whose praise was in all the Churches. She, too, 
after the manner of his first wife, joined him in his 
travels and endured with him the lack of any certain 
dwelling place. In such a life she survived no more 
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than a year, dying at York December 5, 1812, and 
he carried her body also to Brecon for burial. 

It may be remarked in passing that Asbury was 
never married; Wesley was married once and quite 
unhappily; Coke was married twice most happily. 
All served well and faithfully the Lord, who thus 
ordered their lives. 

Neither joy nor grief diminished Coke’s abundant 
labors. Soon after the death of his second wife he 
undertook his last great missionary journey, and on 
the voyage to Ceylon, during which he died, reverted 
tenderly to her memory, and wrote in an epitaph 
which he sent back for her tomb: “Her mental endow- 
ments, though highly polished by education, were 
graced by a deep humiliation which would have ren- 
dered her amiable without her superior talents. Her 
conversion to God at an early period taught her to 
ascribe her salvation wholly to grace and induced 
her to exchange the pleasures of the world for the 
permanent enjoyments of religion. Upward of thirty 
years she had continued her connection with the 
Methodists, to whom she was united with an attach- 
ment that death only could dissolve. Among them 
may be found many witnesses of her eminent 
Christian virtues, as well as abundant monuments of 
her holy zeal for the salvation of souls. Having long 
experienced that state of Christian perfection which 
it is the privilege of the faithful to enjoy, her love 
toward God became so refined as she advanced in. 
years that her removal from earth to heaven was lit- 
tle more than gentle translation.” 

During this period of his busy life in England he 
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rendered many other valuable services to Methodism 
in addition to his absorbing labors on behalf of the 
missions in both the home and the foreign field. 

The Conference of 1801 associated him with Paw- 
son, Benson, Bradburn, Moore, Thomas Taylor, 
James Wood, Thomas Wood, Radda, Rutherford, 
Adam Clarke, Brettell, James Rogers, Rhodes, Myles, 
Roberts, Atmore, Gaulter, Entwistle Bartholomew, 
and Sutcliffe as a committee “to supply the maga- 
zine with matter, and also to read and to sanction or 
reject any material proposed to them by others.” 
As a member of this committee he rendered distin- 
guished service, notwithstanding the claims upon his 
time arising from the manifold requirements of his 
work as superintendent of missions. 

The same Conference made him treasurer of the 
Mission Fund and directed the preachers to send 
their collections for missions to him at London, a 
general collection in all the congregations throughout 
Great Britain having been ordered. This general 
collection was ordered again by the Conference of 
1802, and Coke was continued as treasurer of the 
fund; and again in 1803 it was ordered to be taken 
“in all our congregations, large and small.” 

In 1804 a “Committee of Finance and Advice” 
was appointed to aid him in the management of the 
missions, of which committee he was made chair- 
man, He was requested also to draw up and publish 
“an account of the spiritual state of the missions,” 
which narrative he prepared and published with the 
approval of the committee. 

Another task laid upon him was the drawing up 
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and submitting to the next Conference “a perfect 
plan for such an equalization of the districts into 
which the connection had been divided in 1791, so 
that the allowances for the children of the preachers 
might be made “on a regular and equitable plan.” 

At the Conference held at Sheffield in July, 1805, 
after his marriage to Miss Penelope Smith in April, 
the collections for missions were ordered to be made 
annually, and the preachers were directed to preach 
expressly on the subject when presenting the cause 
to their congregations. This order was made perma- 
nent by the Conference of 1806, and Coke was di- 
rected to divide the West India Missions into dis- 
tricts like the division of the home field and set su- 
perintendents over them. 

At the Conference of 1806 the question was raised: 
“Can anything be done for the security of our doc- 
trines?” And in answer to it Adam Clarke, Joseph 
Benson, and Thomas Coke were appointed “to draw 
up a digest or form expressive of the Methodist doc- 
trines, with sufficiency of texts of Scripture to ex- 
plain them respectively, and with extracts out of 
Mr. Wesley’s work to prove that everything before 
advanced exactly coincides with his judgment and 
public declarations; and a copy of what they have 
drawn up, either unitedly or separately, shall be sent 
to the chairman of each district before next May.” 
This action had become necessary by the preaching 
of certain errant speculations by some young preach- 
ers and a few older ones. The composition of the 
committee was rather remarkable because of Coke’s 
doctrinal differences with both Clarke and Benson 
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(especially the latter) years before, when he felt con- 
strained to criticize them. But now their views had 
become well settled, sober, and sound. The work 
of the committee, therefore, was done harmoniously 
and successfully. 


The Conference of 1811 appointed him on the 
Board of Trustees of the Wesleyan Academy at 
Woodhouse Grove to receive and hold the property 
as soon as it was purchased and legally conveyed. 

At this Conference also was taken an action which 
sheds light on his work on behalf of the missions. 
It was as follows: “Dr. Coke shall be authorized to 
visit such other circuits as he may think proper to 
select, to make applications to individuals in private 
in behalf of the Mission Fund. Dr. Coke is re- 
quested to draw up a general plan for this purpose, 
and to inform every superintendent as soon as pos- 
sible at what period of the year he intends to visit 
each particular circuit.” 


This action shows how dependent upon him for 
support were the missions, notwithstanding the fact 
that the annual collection by the preachers “in every 
congregation, ‘large and small,’” throughout the con- 
nection had been made permanent. 

During all these years the most important service 
he rendered, .except his work for the missions, was 
as a member, and the first man, on a committee 
raised, first at the Conference of 1803, in answer to 
the question: “How may we guard our religious priv- 
ileges in these critical times?” 

William Myles, in his “Chronological History,” ex- 
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plains the conditions which led to the appointment 
of this committee. He says: “A little after the Con- 
ference [i%. e., the Conference of 1802] the war broke 
out between this Kingdom and France. Owing to 
the spoliations of Bonaparte on the Continent of 
Europe, this led the government to call forth the 
militia, as the enemy threatened an invasion. In do- 
ing which it was found that some individuals, who 
acted as local preachers, availed themselves of their 
licenses for preaching under the ‘Toleration Act’; and 
had abused the privileges of such licenses by claim- 
ing exemption from civil and military offices to the 
manifest prejudice of their fellow subjects, to the 
injury of the State, and the scandal of religion.” 
The plain meaning of this statenent is that some 
cowardly local preachers tried tc use their licenses 
to escape in time of war their sacred duties as citi- 
zens. The facts coming to the knowledge of the 
members of the Quarterly Conference of the London 
Circuit, held at City Road Chapel on December 30, 
1902, that body adopted resolutions severely con- 
demning such pusillanimous abuse of a license to 
preach and declaring all such offenders should be 
expelled from the Societies. The Conference held 
at Manchester in July, 1803, Myles tells us, highly 
approved the resolutions of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of the London Circuit and determined “to en- 
force them throughout the whole connection,” and then 
he adds: “Owing to the same cause—namely, the 
war and threatened invasion—an act passed empower- 
ing his majesty to call out the military and supple-- 
mentary militia on the Lord’s day, to learn the 
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manual exercise. But a clause was inserted in it, at 
the desire of the committee of the London Society, 
exempting religious persons from attending who 
thought it a breach of the fourth commandment.” 
And these things, he informs us, led the Conference 
of 1803 to raise the committee to “guard our re- 
ligious_ privileges.” 

Most of this Committee of Ten were laymen, no 
more than three preachers (including Coke) being 
on it as it was first constituted, and nearly the same 
proportion was maintained as changes were made in 
its composition from year to year. But Coke was 
continued on it through all the years unto the Con- 
ference of 1813 and was a member of it when he 
died at sea, May 3, 1814. Besides the services im- 
plied by the name and origin of the committee, to it 
-were committed other interests as the years passed. 

It will be remembered that the Conference of 
1793 agreed that the sacraments should be adminis- 
tered in the Societies in England on certain condi- 
tions. In 1794 ninety-three Societies, who met the 
conditions, were granted this privilege. In the years 
1795, 1796, 1797, and 1798 the numbers were so great 
that they were not published, lest those who opposed 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper should be 
grieved and alarmed by the publication. In 1799 
the privilege was granted to forty-one, in 1800 to 
forty-three (in 1801 the minutes do not give the 
number), and in 1802 to forty-one. Myles says that 
in 1812 the whole number of such privileged places 
was according to the minutes two hundred and 
eighteen; but he adds: “It is certainly administered 
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in many more, though not mentioned for the reason 
already given.” This rapid extension of the privi- 
leges to so great a number of the Societies moved 
those who opposed the administration of the or- 
dinances to attempt wresting from the connection the 
chapels in many places. Mr. Alexander Kilham and 
his followers contributed no little to creating condi- 
tions favorable to such attempts, although they clam- 
ored for the-ordinances more loudly than did any 
others. At first for the sake of peace the efforts to 
rob the Connexion of chapels were not resisted at 
law, but at last such resistance became necessary, 
and suits and countersuits were brought in many 
places, to the damage of Methodism and the hurt of 
all religion. For this reason the Conference of 1803 
adopted an additional minute concerning the com- 
mittee, as follows: “The committee mentioned in the 
preceding minute shall be consulted previously to the 
commencement of any lawsuit on account of the 
whole or any part of the Connexion. And if any 
lawsuit be commenced in future, before the above 
committee is consulted and their approbation be ob- 
tained, the Conference and connection at large shall 
not be responsible for any expenses incurred by such 
lawsuits.” 

In all these irritating matters the committee acted 
with the utmost wisdom and with the greatest suc- 
cess, rescuing from the Kilhamites the chapel at 
Brighouse, in the Halifax Circuit, which case in 
the Court of Chancery was made as a test case and 
became by its successful issue a controlling force in 
saving to the connection chapels in other places not 
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a few. In all this Coke, as a member of the com- 
mittee, was very active and influential. 

The most notable achievement of the committee 
was with reference to the measure proposed by Lord 
Sidmouth in 1811 for the amendment of the “Tolera- 
tion Act.” To fully understand the matter it is 
necessary to recall what ied to the introduction of 
such an indefensible measure. The famous Quarterly 
Review published in its issue of November, 1810, a most 
vicious and violent attack upon Methodism and the 
Methodists, charging that they had become a peril to 
the Establishment. The article was attributed to the 
pen of Robert Southey, the poet laureate and the author 
of a sorry biography of Mr. Wesley. In it the Wes- 
leyans were charged with the design of subverting 
the national Church, and the prediction was made 
that sooner or later they would accomplish their 
purpose. The writer showed that they had increased 
from nearly thirty thousand members in 1770 to 
about one hundred and ten thousand in 1800, and 
that their annual increase was an average of seven 
thousand. He said: “It is no light evil for a State 
to have within its bosom so numerous and active and 
increasing a party. How long will it be before this 
people begins to count heads with the Establish- 
ment?” The reviewer went on to intimate that the 
Methodists were aiming at nothing less in the end 
than the revolution of the national government as 
well as the subversion of the national Church. The 
times were ripe for such an article to make a pro- 
found impression on the nation; and. public attention 
being thus called to the rapid growth of dissenters 
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and the declension of the Establishment, Lord Sid- 
mouth in about seven months after the publication 
of the article introduced into: Parliament a bill which 
struck at the dearest rights and most sacred privi- 
leges of all evangelical and dissenting Churches, es- 
pecially the Methodist connection. By this measure 
the itinerant preachers would have been most seri- 
ously hindered, and other Methodist laborers, such 
as local preachers, exhorters, class leaders, and Sun- 
day school teachers, would have been silenced abso- 
lutely or thrown into prison. At first Coke did not 
suspect the motives which inspired the bill, nor ap- 
prehend the evil consequences which would follow 
its adoption, if it should be passed by the Parliament. 
His friend Wilberforce, who strongly favored the 
measure, had set his mind at ease on the subject-and 
had sought to secure also Adam Clarke’s support of 
it. But eventually he and the whole Methodist: Con- 
nexion were aroused to the danger it threatened, as 
were all the Dissenters also, who united with the 
Methodists in vigorous remonstrance against it. The 
ecclesiastical organization of the Methodists supplied 
the best means for awakening public opinion to the 
evils involved in it. The superintendents of districts 
notified their preachers and people, who in turn com- 
municated the information to the ministers and:mem- 
bers of the dissenting bodies. Petitions were ‘signed 
rapidly and sent to Parliament, one of which “was 
signed by four thousand names. The Committee on 
Privileges met in London and sent a deputation, of 
which Thomas Thompson, a member of Parliament, 
was chairman, to interview Lord Sidmouth on the 
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subject. His lordship was immovable by the appeals 
of the deputation, but the committee enlisted Lord 
-Erskine in opposition to the bill, who presented the 
petitions. Alarmed by the growing opposition, the 
supporters of the measure endeavored to secure its 
passage with indecent haste. It was introduced on 
May 11 and its second reading ordered for the 17th; 
but on the latter day, by the agency of Lord Stan- 
hope and Earl Gray, it was postponed to the 2ist. 
During these four days of delay the whole religious 
population of the Kingdom became aroused, and 
petitions poured into Parliament by thousands. Stan- 
hope, in presenting a petition with two thousand sig- 
natures declared that, if the intolerant supporters of 
the bill would not yield, the thousands would be 
multiplied by millions. Other peers also presented 
similar memorials. Lord Erskine, pending the con- 
sideration of the order for the second reading of the 
measure on May 21, made a powerful speech against 
it and moved that it be read six months from that 
day, which motion (the common method in the 
British Parliament for throwing out an obnoxious 
bill) prevailed without a division, and so the wretched 
measure was defeated overwhelmingly. For “their 
well-directed, indefatigable, and successful exertions 
in opposition to Lord Sidmouth’s bill,” the Confer- 
ence of 1811 voted most hearty and unanimous 
thanks for the Committee of Privileges, mentioning 
particularly the services of the lay members, Thomp- 
son, Marriatt, Butterworth, and Allen. 

The foes of the Methodists and Dissenters, having 
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failed to secure the passage of their new measure 
of intolerance, sought to obtain in the courts such 
interpretations of the old “Act of Toleration” as 
would accomplish their hateful aims, notwithstand- 
ing their defeat in Parliament. In support of Sid- 
mouth’s bill the bishops of the Establishment had 
caused to be made inquiries throughout the Kingdom 
to ascertain the number of licensed teachers for each 
year from 1776 to 1810—the years included show- 
ing unmistakably that their investigation was aimed 
mainly at the Methodists, although other religious 
bodies were also to be investigated. By their in- 
quiries it was found that during the period named 
there had been licensed 3,762 teachers; that the num- 
ber of chapels licensed for public worship, including 
small rooms and dwelling houses, was 12,161; and 
that in all parishes in which there were 1,000 per- 
sons or more the Dissenters and Wesleyans had gio 
more houses of worship, not including private places 
in which religious services were maintained, than the 
Establishment had. This showing alarmed them; 
and after Sidmouth’s bill was defeated, these facts 
were arrayed to influence the courts to construe the 
“Act of Toleration” adversely and extremely against 
the Methodist connection and the dissenting bodies. 
They found judges ready for such methods. An 
applicant for license was required to show that he 
was pastor of a particular or single congregation. 
The law thus construed would have been fatal to the 
Wesleyan itinerant ministry and to the work of all 
other preachers outside the Establishment who had 
charge of more than a single Church. Many Wes- 
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leyan preachers in various parts of the Kingdom, 
having been thus refused license, the Committee on 
Privileges waited upon Percival, the prime minister, 
to remonstrate against such oppressive proceedings, 
and, on failing to secure the relief asked, under 
their leadership the whole Methodist Connexion was 
aroused again to defend religious freedom for them- 
selves and others. The agitation resulted in the 
passage of a bill by Parliament which repealed the 
barbarous “‘Five-Mile Act,” which had been used to 
persecute Mr. Wesley and the early Methodists, as 
well as all other such pernicious laws which had 
been passed from time to time in contravention of 
Christian liberty. Thus the Lord made the wrath of 
fanatical ecclesiastics to praise him, and the re- 
mainder of their wrath he restrained to the further- 
ance of his gospel in Great Britain. 

In securing the passage of this great act Coke, in 
common with all the members of the Committee of 
Privileges, was wise and zealous in appeals to mem- 
bers of the government and in other efforts required 
by the occasion; and the Conference of 1812 gave 
them another vote of thanks for their successful ex- 
ertions in securing this “invaluable law.” 

Besides their services on behalf of this wise legis- 
lation the committee, under the leadership of Coke, 
secured at different times and on various occasions, 
by appeals to the king in council, relief for the perse- 
cuted missionaries in the Bahama Islands and the 
West Indies, which matters are set forth more fully 
in Chapter XII, wherein his labors in that interesting 
field will be found recorded, 
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From the consideration of these useful deeds of 
Coke on behalf of religious freedom, let us now 
turn to review his literary work, which belongs in 
the main to the last- dozen years of his life. 

It is just to say that he was more a compiler than 
a composer; and, except pamphlets written to meet 
the requirements of special occasions, most of his 
writings were compilations. 

We have noted the request of the Conference of 
1792 that he should prepare a commentary better 
adapted to the needs of the Methodists than any 
exposition then extant, to which request he acceded 
with some hesitation. Before undertaking that heavy 
task he had not attempted literary work beyond “A 
Sermon on Education,” published in 1773 (before 
he joined the Methodists) ; a pamphlet in Welsh on 
the American War, edited and published in 1776; 
“An Address to the Inhabitants of Bristol and the 
Adjacent Village,” in 1782; his sermon at the ordi- 
nation of Asbury, in 1784; sermons on the divinity 
of Christ and the witness of the Spirit, preached and 
published in America at various times; funeral ser- 
mons preached on the death of Mr. Wesley, the Rev. 
Mr. Richardson, and Hester Ann Rogers, in Eng- 
land; “Notes on the Discipline” in collaboration with 
Asbury. Subsequently he published an address io 
the Methodist Societies in England on the settlement 
of the chapels, in 1795; a reply to the vicious attack 
of the ungrateful Hammett; a pamphlet stating the 
vexed case of the Dewsbury Chapel in Yorkshire; 
four sermons on the Christian ministry in 1798; a 
discourse on the seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
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the Hebrews; and a series of letters addressed to the 
Methodist Societies in 1810, in which he corrected 
erroneous statements and refuted unfounded charges 
made against the teachings of Mr. Wesley and Mr. 
Fletcher by Rev. Melville Horne, a clergyman of the 
Establishment who had been at one time a Meth- 
odist. He was also, with Henry Moore, the joint 
biographer of Mr. Wesley, as we have seen. 

But his magnum opus was his commentary under- 
taken by request of the Conference of 1792 and com- 
pleted after fifteen laborious years, during which he 
was burdened with the multifarious toils and cares al- 
ready reviewed in the foregoing pages. It was in a 
great measure a compilation based on the expositions 
of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who had gathered 
them largely from the writings of Calmet, Houbi- 
gant, Waterland, Cudworth, and various continental 
expositors. To these Coke added a collection of 
expository notes furnished him while in Holland by 
his friend, Dr. Maclaine, which had been compiled 
by his father-in-law, a learned Dutch theologian. 
All these expositions he took and abridged as he 
thought best, adding to them notes of his own with 
many original and striking reflections, Thus he pro- 
duced an admirable commentary, which the Confer- 
ence cordially approved and commended to the Meth- 
odist preachers and people in repeated and eulogistic 
resolutions. 

In 1808 he published the first volume of his 
“History of the West Indies,” an interesting work, 
of three octavo volumes, which he completed in 
1811. This, too, was a compilation based on “The 
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History of the West Indies,” by Mr. Bryan Ed- 
wards. The work of Edwards contained many pro- 
slavery utterances, which Coke could not endure. It 
also omitted any account of the Moravian and Wes- 
leyan missions in the islands, an omission which 
he regarded as a fatal defect and which he corrected 
by very full accounts of those missions. Coke’s 
work is vastly superior to that of Edwards. He 
did not disguise, however, his indebtedness to Ed- 
wards, and concerning that and similar obligations to 
others he used the following words of Edwards 
himself: “I have endeavored to collect useful 
knowledge wheresoever it lay; and when I have 
found books that supplied what I sought, I have 
sometimes been content to adopt, without alteration, 
what was thus furnished to my hands.” 

So did Mr. Wesley, a notable case in point being 
his republication of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s pamphlet 
on “Taxation No Tyranny,” while England’s war 
with her American colonies was in progress. 

In 1808 Coke published a Welsh translation of his 
“Commentary on the Bible,” and in May, 1809, sent 
forth the first numbers of his ‘“Cottage’s Bible,” is- 
suing it in numbers that it might be the more easily 
and rapidly circulated among people of limited means 
who were unable to buy more costly publications. In 
July following he sent forth several books and pam- 
phlets of less importance which do not require special 
mention. 

He had an unreasonable admiration for “The Life 
of Christ,” written in heroic verse by Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, the father of John and Charles Wesley; and 
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he republished it after retouching the versification, 
eliminating obsolete words, and making other care- 
fully considered emendations, 

He began a treatise in reply to the Bampton Lec- 
tures of the Rev. George Nott, in which that lecturer 
made a bitter attack upon the characters of John 
Wesley and George Whitefield. But this polemic he 
did not publish, having reached the wise conclusion 
that Nott’s rancorous calumnies were “too severe to 
make converts and too monstrous to gain credit with 
thinking people.” He prepared also a “History of 
Philosophy.” 

Another ambitious publication which he planned to 
make was that of a work in which he proposed to 
reprint the substance of the “Discourse Historiques, 
Critiques, Theologiques, et Moraux” on the Old and 
New Testaments, begun by the great French divine, 
Saurin, and carried on in eleven volumes by Roques 
and Ostervald, combining with those essays and ex- 
positions other valuable compositions on the literary, 
archeological, and expository treatment of the Holy 
Scriptures. Some portions of this treatise were pub- 
lished in Coke’s favorite form of “numbers”; but the 
sale of them proved so unsatisfactory that the publi- 
cation of further numbers was abandoned. 

He published also his Journals, in which he re- 
corded his first five voyages to America. 

All these literary projects were too much for any- 
one, however learned and diligent, to complete in a 
few brief years. How could he, with all his mani- 
fold labors for the cause of missions and inter- 
ventions with the government on behalf of religious 
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freedom, hope to carry them to success? Manifestly 
he could not, and, therefore, he engaged to assist 
him his friend, Samuel Drew, A.M., a learned shoe- 
maker of St. Austell in Cornwall, who was charac- 
terized by a clergyman of that county as “a meta- 
physician among Methodists and a Methodist among 
metaphysicians.” Concerning this engagement Drew 
says in his “Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D.,” 
published in 1817: “Very early in the year 1805 [the 
year when Coke was elected the second time to the 
presidency of the Conference] the author of these 
pages became more particularly acquainted with Dr. 
Coke than he had been before. At this time his 
commentary on the Bible was verging toward a close, 
and his history of the West Indies had acquired an 
imbodied form. Being constantly engaged in solicit- 
ing support for the mission and finding their claims 
upon his exertions to increase daily, he lodged some 
papers in the author’s hands, requesting him to ex- 
amine with attention, to notice defects, to expunge 
redundances, and to give on some occasions a new 
feature to expression. All this was accordingly done; 
and in many instances his recommendations were 
fully adopted. This intercourse subsisted for several 
years, and he received from Dr. Coke a pecuniary 
remuneration, in proportion to the time which was 
expended in his service. To what extent this assist- 
ance grew the world is not interested in knowing. 
The death of Dr. Coke has made the author ‘the sole 
depository of the secret,’ and it is his full purpose at 
present that ‘it shall perish with him.’ ” 

He gives us to understand that it was Coke’s pur- 
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pose, expressed in a letter written in 1811, to publish 
his name as coauthor of some of these publications, 
and explains to the credit of both Coke and himself 
why this purpose was never fulfilled. 

Wesley had no such literary assistant, but he was 
far more successful than Coke as a writer and pub- 
lisher, 

Coke derived no financial profit from his publica- 
tions, but by them lost many hundreds of pounds. 
While his commentary met with an extensive sale, 
the unwise method which he adopted for its circula- 
tion entailed heavy losses upon him. He employed 
agents to travel through the country and sell it in 
parts or “numbers,” a method which on account of 
its expensiveness and the dishonesty of some of his 
agents served only to augment his losses. The more 
they sold, the more he lost. Wearied with these dis- 
appointing results, in 1811 he offered to sell to the 
Conference his whole stock, together with the ware- 
house, which he owned and used for storing his pub- 
lications. The property at a fair valuation was worth 
not less than ten thousand pounds, which he offered 
to the Conference for three thousand guineas, pay- 
able in installments extending through seven years. 
The offer was considered by his brethren far too 
liberal, and on that account the Conference was 
unwilling to accept it, desiring him to consider it 
more carefully during the year following. This he 
did, but at the Conference of 1812 he renewed the 
proposal, and it was accepted. 

At last, his main concern was not for the mak- 
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ing of books but for the promotion of missions, 
and, in a letter written at Truro on January 28, 1812, 
when the Mission Fund was involved in heavy in- 
debtedness, he said: 


I am preparing a French sermon to preach to the prisoners. 
But nothing shall interrupt my labors in begging. When I re- 
ceived Mr. Blanshard’s last letter informing me that the fund 
was above four thousand pounds in debt, it robbed me of my 
rest for two nights. And I could not pacify myself until I 
had resolved to sacrifice all my literary labors, and to be noth- 
ing but a preacher and a beggar; and to beg morning and 
afternoon. I felt the sacrifice very great, because I am so 
foolish as to think I could do some good through the press. 
But all is over. The history of the Bible is over. I must 
turn the money back to the subscribers for about half a quarto 
volume. The third volume of the West Indies must remain 
till after Conference. The Cottager’s Bible, possibly, I may 
go on with. The statement of facts concerning the West 
Indies must remain over. My late dear wife’s journals must 
remain over. I will never rest till I have liquidated all the 
debt. 


This letter was written a little more than a year 
before his labors in Great Britain ended, and he 
sailed away for Ceylon never to return. It may 
fitly close the history of his last years in England. 

Now, we turn backward to trace the record of 
his life and labors in Ireland during most of the 
same years in which we have seen him toiling so 
strenuously in England. On both sides of St. 
George’s Channel he crowded these busy years with 
fruitful labors, 


CHAPTER: XI. 


His Lagors in IRELAND. 


IRELAND has been a center from which the light 
of Christianity has radiated to many other lands. 
From the sixth to the eighth century Irish mission- 
aries carried the doctrines of Christianity to the still 
pagan nations of Europe from Switzerland north- 
ward; Irishmen, like Columbanus, Gallus, Dichuill, 
and Ferghal, or Vergilius, turned from dumb idols 
to serve the living God two-thirds of the people of 
Anglo-Saxon England, the whole of Scotland, all 
of Belgium, and the principal parts of Germany. 

In like manner in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and early years of the nineteenth century 
Irishmen carried the fruitful seeds of Methodism 
to the United States, the British provinces in North 
America, the West Indies, France, Gibraltar, Africa, 
and India. 

Among the early Methodists in the American 
colonies may be mentioned Robert Strawbridge, 
Philip Embury, Robert Williams, Richard Board- 
man, Joseph Pilmoor, and Edward Dromgoole. The 
eloquent John Summerfield, though born in England, 
was converted in Ireland, joined the Irish Confer- 
ence in 1818, and came to America from Ireland in 
1820, when he joined the New York Conference. 
The first Methodist church erected in Washington, 
D. C., was built solely at the expense of Henry 
Foxall, an Irishman, 

John McGeary was an Irishman who was sent as 
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a missionary to Newfoundland by Mr. Wesley in 
1785; and for Nova Scotia was sent out in 1786 
another Irishman named William Hammett, but he 
was providentially diverted to the mission field of 
the West Indies, where he did excellent work until 
he went to the United States, where he did evil in 
the sight of both God and men. 

From Ireland Coke sent also Daniel Graham and 
Benjamin Pearce and others to the West Indies. 
Indeed, among the preachers of the Emerald Isle he 
was fond of hunting for missionaries and especially 
for missionaries to serve in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. When he reached Antigua on his first visit 
to the West Indies, he found there a Methodist 
Society of nearly two thousand members which 
owed much of its prosperity to an old Irish emigrant 
who had worked with great success under the direc- 
tion of John Baxter and Nathaniel Gilbert. 

James McMullen, who volunteered for the loneiy 
and dangerous mission at Gibraltar and died there 
from yellow fever, was an Irishman. 

And what shall we say of William Thompson, the 
first president of the British Conference after Mr. 
Wesley’s death in 1791; of Henry Moore, the 
biographer of Wesley; of Adam Clarke, the great 
commentator; of Walter Griffith, another president 
of the British Conference? All were Irishmen? 

Thomas Walsh, whom Wesley regarded as the 
greatest Hebraist he had ever known, and of whom 
Southey said that his character was so saintly that 
it “might almost convince a Catholic that saints are 
to be found in other communions as well as in the 
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Church of Rome,” was a native of Ballylin in the 
County of Limerick. 

The debt the Methodists of all lands owe to the 
Methodism of Ireland is immeasurable, and to the 
making of Irish Methodism Coke contributed much. 
Abel Stevens, in his “History of Methodism,” speaks 
no more than the truth when he says: “To no man 
save Wesley did early Irish Methodism owe greater 
obligations than to Thomas Coke. He visited the 
country oftener than Wesley. He lavished his 
money upon its suffering preachers and Churches. 
He traveled and preached in its towns and villages, 
procured protection from the civil administration for 
its itinerants against papal mobs, and was, in fine, 
practically more the bishop of Irish than of American 
Methodism.” 

Methodism was introduced into Ireland as far 
back as 1747. During its first year its progress was 
slow, being resisted by both the Roman Catholics 
and the members of the Establishment. But Wes- 
ley entertained the most confident hopes of its ulti- 
mate triumph. He held small conferences in Ireland 
annually from 1756 to 1778, and in all his life made 
twenty-one visits to the Emerald Isle. 

In a letter written on June 5, 1758, after he had 
traveled over Leinster, Ulster, and Connaught (the 
greater part of the country), he says: “If my brother 
could take care of England and give me but one 
year in Ireland, I think every corner of this nation 
would receive the truth as it is in Jesus. They want 
only to hear it; and they will hear me, high and low, 
rich and poor.” 
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Both he and Charles Wesley gave much time to 
the Irish field, and to some leaders who expressed 
regret that they did so he replied: “Have patience, 
and Ireland will repay you.” And in the end it did. 

In the first stages of the work his assistants were 
not generally the most efficient men. For example, 
poor Michael Fenwick was at one time the best man 
he could command for the superintendency of the 
work in Ireland, and we may know what manner 
of man he was when we recall that Wesley said of 
him he was “an excellent groom, valet de chambre, 
nurse, and upon occasion a tolerable preacher.” 

Not until the coming of the noble Thomas Walsh to 
his assistance did Wesley find a suitable superintend- 
ent before the year 1782, when for the first time he 
sent Thomas Coke to Ireland. The sending of the 
ardent young Welshman, whom two years later he 
sent to America, marked a new era in the history of 
Irish Methodism concerning which Cruikshank, in his 
“History of Methodism in Ireland,” says: “Mr. Wes- 
. ley fully purposed up to May 1 to visit Ireland this 
year, but for some reason, not given, changed his 
intention and sent as his deputy the Rev. Dr. Coke, 
an honored man, ever after dear to Ireland. This 
was the commencement of a new era in the history 
of Irish Methodism. Dr. Coke was directed to con- 
vene the Irish preachers and to hold for the first 
time a regularly constituted conference, similar to 
those held in England. During the visits of Mr. 
Wesley he had in almost, if not every, instance called 
together the preachers laboring in Ireland and con- 
sulted with them as to the work in this country; 
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‘but these occasional meetings did not control the 
affairs of the Society. No official record was pub- 
lished or apparently ever made of the proceedings, 
and at best nothing further was done than to receive 
reports and make suggestions to the British Confer- 
ence. But now the preachers in Ireland had be- 
come so numerous, and the business had obtained an 
extent and gravity which rendered it expedient that 
the Irish ministers should receive a corporate status 
of their own, and, hence, the appointment of Dr. 
Coke.” - 

When Coke came in 1782 no Conference of any 
size or sort had been held since 1778. At this first 
regular Conference, which was held in Dublin, Wil- 
liam Myles, the author of “A Chronological History 
of the People Called Methodists,” having traveled 
five years, was “received into full connection,” the 
first man to be thus admitted by any Conference 
held outside of England. He is authority for say- 
ing Wesley had held before this time in Limerick 
and Dublin various smaller meetings in the years 
1752, 1756, 1758, 1760, 1762, 1765, 1767, 1769, 1771, 
1773, 1775, and 1778. At the Conference held at 
Dublin in 1778 minutes of the meeting were first 
made and published. It is obvious that these meet- 
ings were held at unequal intervals as suited the 
convenience of Mr. Wesley. 

At the close of the Conference held by Coke as 
Wesley’s deputy in July, 1782, he read the minutes 
and enforced on the preachers the necessity of con- 
forming to them; and it was agreed that thencefor- 
ward a yearly Conference should be held in Dublin. 
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After thus beginning his work on the Irish side of 
St. George’s Channel Coke became quickly ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the field and speed- 
ily won the confidence and affection of both the 
preachers and people. They responded warmly to 
his fervent Celtic appeals, perceived his great worth, 
and followed his enthusiastic leadership. 

During this year 1782, in the month of October, 
Richard Boardman, who had seen service in Amer- 
ica, died of apoplexy at Cork, where he is buried. 
It will serve to show something of the political spirit 
of Mr. Wesley and others of that day to quote two 
epitaphs prepared for Boardman’s grave. One was 
written by Wesley and was as follows: 


With zeal for God, with love of souls inspired, 
Nor awed by dangers, nor by labors tired, 
Boardman in distant worlds proclaims the Word 
To multitudes, and turns them to his Lord. 

But soon the bloody waste of war he mourns, 
And loyal, from rebellion’s seat returns; 

Nor yet at home—on eagle’s pinions flies, 

And in a moment soars to Paradise. 


For some reason unknown the epitaph by Wes- 
ley was not used, but on the plain slab which marks 
his grave these lines are inscribed: 


Beneath this stone the dust of Boardman lies; 
His pious soul has soared above the skies. 

With eloquence divine he preached the Word 

To multitudes, and turned them to the Lord. 

His bright example strengthened what he taught, 
And devils trembled when for Christ he fought. 
With truth and Christian zeal he nations fired, 
And all who knew him mourned when he expired. 
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Neither epitaph is of highest merit, but the latter 
containing no sharp reference to the American Rev- 
olution as “rebellion’s seat” is more suitable for an 
inscription in memory of a minister of the gospel 
of peace. These epitaphs shed a ray of light upon 
some passages in Coke’s life and the difficulties which 
confronted him, 

The Irish Conference of 1783 was held at Dublin 
April 29 to May 2 by Wesley, who was accompa- 
nied by Coke; and the former, being unable to make 
his usual tour through the land, after remaining 
three weeks in Ireland, sailed for Hollyhead, dele- 
gating to the latter the visitation of the Societies. 

On this his first journeying through the land Coke 
first met the famous “Pilgrim of Loughberry,” 
Bartley Campbell, a converted Romanist, who be- 
came a great favorite with him. When he ap- 
proached the county, Campbell, mounting his plow 
horse, “his saddle covered with rough goatskin,” 
would ride off with an escort to meet him after the 
manner by which county or city officials honor 
judges of assizes. He accompanied and heralded 
Coke from place to place, stirring up the people to 
turn out and hear him and welcoming him as a 
messenger from heaven. Campbell characterized a 
meeting in which no one was converted as “a sham 
fight.” So thought Coke also; and so it is. 

During the spring of the year 1784 Coke made 
his third visit to Ireland and remained until after 
the Conference which met at Dublin, July 6—a 
little more than two months before he sailed for 
the United States on his first visit. 
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-Under his presidency at this Conference five 
preachers were admitted on trial, among whom was 
Walter Griffith, who was elected president of the 
British Conference of 1813 (the year when Coke 
was appointed for the mission to Ceylon), and Wil- 
liam Hammett, who went with Coke to the West In- 
dies in 1786. 

He was deeply concerned for a suitable preacher 
to put in charge of the work at Dublin and wrote 
to Mr. Wesley upon the subject, saying: “I really 
do not know one preacher in Ireland of those who 
are to remain who appears to me to be in every 
way qualified for to be the assistant of the Dublin 
Council. I sincerely wish you would send one from 
England; but he should be a thorough Methodist. 
What do you think of James Rogers? If you would 
make him a promise that he should return to Eng- 
land, after two years in Dublin, I think he will 
come; and Andrew Blair can fill his place for a 
month or three weeks, while he steps over the 
Channel and marries Miss Roe.” This suggestion 
met Mr. Wesley’s approval, and the appointment 
proved to be most wise. Rogers went to Dublin 
and soon thereafter “stepped over the Channel” and 
married the saintly Hester Ann Roe on August 19, 
thereby bringing to the Dublin Circuit, in addition 
to his own services, the blessed influence and efforts 
of the noble woman, famous in Methodist history 
as Hester Ann Rogers. Dublin was never better 
served than by James Rogers and his heavenly- 
minded helpmeet. 


“The matter of the historic ‘Poll Deed’ was 
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brought before the Conference by Coke and was 
cordially approved. A number of the preachers 
in England, whom Wesley did not include in ‘the 
legal hundred’ for which the deed provided, were 
greatly offended, and some withdrew from the con- 
nection; but among the preachers in Ireland there 
was ‘no such feeling. Wesley had inserted in the 
document the names of Thomas Rutherford, John 
Jackson, Henry Moore, Andrew Blair, Richard Wat- 
kinson, Nehemiah Price, Robert Lindsay, G. Brown, 
Thomas Barber, George Foster, and John Crook, 
eleven men then stationed in Ireland, and Creighton, 
Myles, and Thompson, who were Irishmen serving 
appointments in England. He had included also the 
name of Duncan Wright, a Scotchman, who had 
been converted in Ireland, became an itinerant, and 
served in the Irish Conference. Mr. Wesley left 
the brethren in Ireland no ground for complaint, 
and the Conference adopted a resolution unanimous- 
ly approving the ‘Poll Deed’ and condemning as 
‘false and inflammatory’ an anonymous appeal 
which had been circulated among the Societies with 
the design of depreciating and destroying the force 
of said deed.” 

In 1785 Coke had not returned from America 
when the Irish Conference met, and over it Wesley 
presided, coming to Dublin on April 11 and contin- 
uing in the country until after the session of the 
Conference which met on July 1. Among the Irish 
preachers he found this year a missionary for New- 
foundland in the person of good John McGeary. 

Coke, having returned from the first visit to 
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America, visited Ireland again in the spring of 
1786, continuing among the Irish until after the 
Conference met on July 7, over which he presided 
for the third time by appointment of Mr. Wesley, 
it having been definitely arranged about this time 
that one or the other should visit Ireland every year. 
At this Conference he secured William Hammett to 
go forth as a missionary, and with him he sailed 
from Gravesend on September 24, expecting to place 
him in Newfoundland with McGeary. But a fear- 
ful storm drove them to the West Indies, and Ham- 
mett was assigned to the work in St. Christopher’s. 
With him also went William Warrener, a mission- 
ary to reénforce the mission in Antigua, since it 
became necessary to take John Baxter from that 
island to open the mission in St. Vincent’s Island. 

On April 6, 1787, Wesley arrived in Dublin and 
went preaching through the land and visiting the 
Societies until the Conference met on July 6. In 
his rounds he preached in the courthouse at Kin- 
sale, where was quartered a body of troops. Under 
his sermon a sergeant and other soldiers were con- 
verted who, with their regiment, were soon there- 
after sent to Barbados. These devout men of the 
army began work there, a local merchant who was 
friendly to Methodism supplying them with a room 
for their services. Thus was begun the mission 
which Coke subsequently founded and fostered at 
Bridgetown. 

At this Conference in July Wesley was surprised 
with the unexpected arrival of Coke from America 
and requested all the preachers to meet him, that 
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they might hear him report the progress of Method- 
ism in the Western Hemisphere. . 

Coke recounted all he had seen and heard in the 
West Indies and the United States, dwelling espe- 
cially upon the missions among the West India ne- 
groes. His words produced among the Irish preach- 
ers a profound conviction that the time had come 
for united effort on behalf of that needy field where 
so many thousands of hungry souls were waiting for 
the gospel of Christ. 

The Conference closed its session on July 10; 
and on the day following Wesley, Coke, James Rog- 
ers, John Leech, and several other preachers em- 
barked for England. The voyage was attended with 
great peril, the vessel striking suddenly on the rock 
called “The Middle Mouse.” The captain, who had 
been in the cabin, leaped up and ran on deck. As soon 
as he saw how the ship lay, he cried out: “Your lives 
may be saved, but I am undone.” While the seamen 
were endeavoring to save the ship Wesley, Coke, and 
the other preachers who were with them went to 
prayer beseeching God for deliverance. While thus 
engaged the gracious answer to their supplications 
came; the vessel shot off the rock and sailed on with- 
out any more damage than the breaking of a few 
planks. 

This was the second time within a twelve-month 
that Coke’s life had been endangered at sea, and 
about a month later he and Wesley incurred similar 
peril in their passage to the Norman Isles. St. Paul 
did not oftener know “perils of waters.” Thrice 
the great apostle “suffered shipwreck” (2 Cor. xi. 
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21), and thrice in one year Coke met the dangers 
of the deep; and at last he died on the ocean and 
was buried beneath its waves. 

Coke presided at the Irish Conference which met 
on July 8, 1788, at which Conference William Mc- 
Cornack, Sr., was left free to go to the West In- 
dies, as he had long desired. He opened the mis- 
sion in the island of Dominica, where within a few 
months more than one hundred and fifty souls were 
converted under his ministry, and where in the 
midst of his toils and triumphs he was smitten with 
fever and died. 

Before the Conference met Coke spent some time 
in Dublin, where he found that many of the Meth- 
odist people were in the habit of attending dissenting 
chapels on the Sabbath. In order to obviate this, he 
arranged that on three Sundays out of four there 
should be held service in the Methodist house of wor- 
ship, known as “Whitefriar Street Chapel” in church 
hours, at which the liturgy of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment should be read; and on the fourth Sunday 
the people were to attend St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and receive the sacrament there. This plan of Coke 
gave great offense to Rev. Edward Smyth and 
through him to his brother William Smyth and some 
others of the wealthier members of the Methodist 
Society, who contended that it tended to a sepa- 
ration from the Church. It had no such tendency; 
but Smyth, since the time of his contention with 
Alexander McNab at Bristol in 1779 had indulged . 
an antipathy to the unordained itinerants and bore 
Coke also a grudge for the part he bore in the final 
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settlement of that trouble, took occasion to make 
much ado about this matter. Through his kinship 
with influential men in the communion of the An- 
glican Church at Dublin, as well as his influence with 
his brother who was a member of the Methodist 
Society, he incited a considerable agitation. Not- 
withstanding the fact that his spirit and methods 
had become quite evangelical with passing years so 
that for a time he served in the Methodist connec- 
tion in both England and Ireland, he now raised 
this disturbance. At this very time he was doing in 
his Bethesda Chapel, which at his own cost he had 
erected, very much the same as Coke proposed to 
have done in the “Whitefriar Street Chapel.” In 
the Irish Conference of 1778 Smyth was very eager 
for separation from the Anglican Establishment and 
to that end brought on a sharp discussion of the 
subject and labored with all his might to accomplish ~ 
his purpose, but failed. In a letter concerning the 
agitation against any “tendency to separation” which 
he had now incited, Wesley wrote under date of 
June 2, 1789: “When the Rev. Mr. Edward Smyth 
came to live in Dublin, he earnestly advised me to 
leave the Church.” But now he exhibited fanatical 
zeal for the Establishment—a mere pretense, how- 
ever. 

While Wesley was in Dublin, on March 31, 1789, 
he addressed a letter “to certain persons in Dublin,” 
in which communication, after exposing the pre- 
tenses of Mr. Smyth and his agitating associates, he 
said: “From this hour let this idle strife be buried 
in eternal oblivion.” 
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Through the effect of Wesley’s words the conten- 
tion was checked, if not fully cured, and the Con- 
ference, which began on July 3 and ended on July 
7, was “filled with peace and love.” On July 12 
the venerable apostle of Methodism preached his 
farewell sermon to a crowded and deeply affected 
congregation, after which he administered the Lord’s 
Supper to several hundred members of the Society; 
then dined with his friend, Mr. R. D’Olier; proceeded 
to the packet, and bade adieu to Ireland forever. 
This was the last of his twenty-one visits to the 
country, and he departed to England with the high- 
est esteem for the Irish preachers and the most 
confident hopes for the future of Irish Methodism. 

Coke did not attend this Conference, having gone 
to America some months before, and having not 
returned before July 10 (three days after the Con- 
ference had adjourned), when he landed at Liver- 
pool. He was toiling in distant lands for the prop- 
agation of the gospel while Edward Smyth was in- 
citing strife among the Methodists at Dublin for the 
promotion of his personal ends. 

The Conference of 1790 met on Saturday, July 3, 
with Coke as president and John Crook as secretary. 

During the session a most gracious revival com- 
menced in the Irish metropolis. On Sunday eve- 
ning of July 4 Coke preached in the “Whitefriar 
Street Chapel,” in which the Conference was held, 
with extraordinary power and wonderful effect. 
The services were continued night after night, and 
hundreds were converted to God. ; 

At the British Conference which followed on 
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July 27 two preachers, Thomas Worrell and James 
Lyons, Sr., were taken from the Irish Conference 
and sent as missionaries to the West Indies, where 
the former died in triumph after laboring success- 
fully for one year. 

Adam Clarke was af this Conference stationed in 
Dublin, and largely through his influence the British 
Conference, over which Mr. Wesley presided, or- 
dered Coke’s plan for the Sunday services at the 
“Whitefriar Street Chapel” to be abandoned for the 
sake of peace, both parties to the contention agree- 
ing that the former order of things should be re- 
stored. The results which followed were very dis- 
appointing. Many members in the Society had nev- 
er belonged to any Church and felt no spiritual at- 
tachment to any ministers except the Methodist 
itinerants who had brought them to Christ. When, 
therefore, they ceased to find religious services at 
the usual hours on the Lord’s day, they often wan- 
dered heedlessly about in various dissenting houses 
of worship and thereby became distracted with 
strange and hurtful doctrines. Of the folly of this 
effort to constrain the people to worship in the 
churches of the Establishment, Clarke became fully 
convinced subsequently and confessed that the part 
he took in the matter was a grave blunder. 

In a letter written by Wesley to Clarke, dated Oc- 
tober 28, 1790, is this significant allusion to Rev, Ed- 
ward Smyth: “Poor Mr, Smyth is now used just 
as he used me. He must either bend or break. Al- 
though you cannot solicit any of Bethesda [Smyth’s 
Chapel] to join with us, yet neither can you refuse 
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them when they offer their hand. You will do well 
to offer all possible courtesy to Mr. William Smyth 
and his family. As long as the Society in Dublin 
continues upward of a thousand, you will have no 
reason to complain.” 

Edward Smyth was being bitterly accused of sep- 
arating from the Establishment, and in view of the 
fact that he was the nephew of the archbishop the 
accusation was very hurtful to him. His followers 
at his “Bethesda Chapel” were forsaking him, and 
his work was disintegrating. Chickens have a per- 
verse habit of coming home to roost, and the brood 
of evils he had hatched was manifesting this perver- 
sity. 

Before the Irish Conference of 1791 met and 
while Coke was in America, Wesley died on March 
3. On hearing of Wesley’s death, Coke hastened 
back to Europe, as we have seen, and, after landing 
in England, he proceeded to the Irish Conference 
against the advice of judicious friends who had 
misgivings about his reception there on account of 
the widely current belief that he desired to become 
Mr. Wesley’s successor with all his autocratic au- 
thority and usages. 

The Irish preachers assembled, as usual, in 
Dublin on July 1, but held no formal Conference 
because no regularly appointed deputy of Wesley 
was present to hold it. Coke was present, but they 
gave him to understand clearly that, however highly 
they esteemed him and however tenderly they loved 
him, they could not accept him (or anyone else) as a 
successor to the lamented Wesley. They elected 
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their secretary, John Crook, to preside as chairman 
over their informal Conference, received seven 
preachers on trial, and transacted other routine busi- 
ness, including the stationing of preachers; and then 
adjourned after referring for confirmation all they 
had done to the British Conference which met July 
26 and elected William Thompson (an Irishman) 
as its first president after Mr. Wesley’s death. 

The British Conference appointed Coke to preside 
over the Irish Conference of 1792 and, in evident 
misapprehension of the feeling of the Irish preach- 
ers toward him, coupled with the appointment is this 
minute: “No letters of complaint or on circuit busi- 
ness shall be written to England on account of this 
appointment. The committees of the districts shall 
determine all appeals whatsoever during the inter- 
vals of the Conference; and therefore all applica- 
tions on Society business during the said intervals, 
which cannot be determined by the assistants of the 
circuits, shall be made to the committee only.” It 
was also arranged that the committee of each dis- 
trict in Ireland should send of their body to meet 
the president designated (Coke) two days before 
the meeting of the Conference to draw up a plan 
for the stationing of the preachers. This was the 
origin of the Stationing Committee, and the plan 
restricted Coke’s authority while it relieved him of 
embarrassment. 

The Irish Conference of 1792 met on July 6 at 
Dublin, with Coke as president, in accordance with 
the action of the British Conference. 

At this Conference the subject of the ordination 
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of preachers and the administration of the sacra- 
ments was discussed; and it was decided that in 
view of the state of the work at that time any 
change in the matter would do injury to the cause 
of Methodism in Ireland. It was therefore resolved 
unanimously to continue to adhere to the Methodist 
plan, as it stood at Wesley’s death, “until circum- 
stances should render a change necessary.” 

At the British Conference of 1791 (the first after 
Mr. Wesley’s death) it was resolved that the presi- 
dent should be elected by ballot; that the same man 
should not be reélected to the office above once in 
eight years; and that the president’s authority and 
power should cease on the close of the session. This 
regulation was applied in part to the appointment 
of the person to preside over the Irish Conference, 
and, hence, Alexander Mather was designated for 
‘the presidency of the Irish Conference of 1793. 
Coke, having presided in 1792, was considered in- 
eligible. Mather was also authorized to delegate 
the office to another of his brethren in case his 
health should disable him for discharging the du- 
ties of the position. Accordingly, when the Con- 
ference met in Dublin, July 5, he, being unable to 
attend, appointed John Crook to take his place as 
president. But the British Conference, while thus 
relieving Coke of the presidency, authorized and 
requested him to visit the circuits in Ireland during 
the year, which he did to the great blessing of Meth- 
odism in the Emerald Isle; and of the Conference 
of 1794 he was president again, notwithstanding the 
regulation which has been mentioned for a one-year 
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presidency in the British Conference. Thencefor- 
ward to 1813, the year he was appointed to open 
the mission in Asia, he presided over the Irish 
Conference every year except the years 1810, 1811, 
and 1812. 

He was appointed to preside over the Conference 
of 1810, but for some cause declined to act, and 
Rev. Adam Averell was elected president unani- 
mously and served. So also Coke declined the Irish 
presidency in 1811 and 1812, and Adam Clarke was 
appointed. j 

No cause is recorded for his declining to serve 
during these years, but probably the sickness and 
death of his wife and the heavy burden of raising 
funds for the rapidly growing missions rendered it 
impracticable for him to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the presidency during that period 
of distress in his life. 

At the Conference of 1794 on his suggestion 
Sunday schools, the new form of Christian endeav- 
or conceived and set going by Robert Raikes in 
1781, were ordered to be instituted wherever prac- 
ticable. On behalf of this great interest he ha 
exerted himself in England, having been the first 
to establish Sunday schools in connection with the 
Methodist Societies in Cornwall. 

The Conference sent an address to the British 
Conference which soon followed, in which it was 
said: “The Lord has been with us in our Confer- 
ence. Peace, harmony, and love have reigned tri- 
umphant, and not a jarring string has been heard 
among us.” Coke probably wrote this address with 
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a view to do something to allay the strife then pre- 
vailing in the Societies of Great Britain. The style 
is certainly his, and the address was so highly ap- 
preciated by the British Conference that it was or- 
dered to be printed in the Minutes that the Method- 
ists in England might be edified by knowing the 
perfect unity of the Methodists in Ireland, and by 
being assured of their affectionate regard for their 
brethren across the Channel. 

In the spring of 1795 Coke made his usual evan- 
gelistic tour through Ireland, preaching daily and 
laboring so constantly that he fell ill under the 
strain. At Charlemont, the house was crowded, 
and the heat was so prostrating that his earnest 
preaching proved too much for him, and he had to 
give up. For about two weeks he was confined to 
his bed in the hospitable home of a Mr. Leving- 
ston, under treatment by a Dr. Atkinson, of the 
kindness and attention of which friends he said he 
was ever gratefully mindful. When his sickness 
was at its height his chief concern was for the poor 
negroes in the West India Missions, concerning 
whom he would talk in the delirium of his fever. 
It was said of him, “If the Doctor were dead, and 
some person were to pronounce the words missions 
and missionaries in his ear, there might be some 
hope of his return to life”; and, strangely enough, 
his anxiety for the missions seems to have pro- 
moted his restoration from this illness in Ireland, 
so that he was able to preside in the Conference 
which met on July 3. 

At this Conference the exciting question of the 
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administration of the ordinances, which was dis- 
turbing so seriously the Societies in England, was 
brought up for consideration by a memorial from 
the Society at Lisburn requesting to have the sacra- 
ments, to which memorial the Conference replied 
that at that time it was inexpedient to introduce 
into Ireland the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per by the Methodist preachers. 

At this Conference arrangements were made for 
opening a Book Room in Dublin, and Matthias Joyce 
was appointed Book Steward for its management. 

In April, 1796, Coke returned to Ireland for his 
accustomed evangelistic work preceding the meeting 
of the Conference which met on July 1. 

At this Conference his heart was heavy on ac- 
count of the humiliating failure of the Foulah Mis- 
sionary Colony. He gave his Irish brethren a full 
account of the matter, and after prayer and mature 
consideration it was decided unanimously that an- 
other trial should be made in that part of Africa 
“on the proper missionary plan.” Two men, Archi- 
bald Murdock and William Patten, offered them- 
selves for the work, and the Conference solemnly 
appointed them to it and commended the undertak- 
ing to the prayerful sympathy of the people of God. 
For some unknown reason—probably Coke’s return 
to America and the engagement with the American 
General Conference into which he entered in the 
following autumn—the project was not carried out. 

For thirty years the English Conference strength- 
ened Irish Methodism by sending preachers to Ire- 
land; but at the Conference of 1796 it was found 
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that not one of the English preachers remained 
among the eighty-one members of the body, while 
Adam Clarke, William Thompson, Henry Moore, Wal- 
ter Griffith, and other Irish preachers were engaged 
in England. Hence, the Irish Conference for this 
year proposed a plan of exchanges of preachers, but 
the English preachers did not respond to it favora- 
bly, being unwilling to cross the Channel and incur 
the increased expense in view of the debts by 
which the connection in England was then encum- 
bered. 

At the British Conference of 1795 “The Plan of 
Pacification” had been adopted with reference to 
the administration of the sacraments, authorizing 
such administration in “exempted Societies” on cer- 
tain conditions. Moved by this action in England, 
a number of Societies in Ireland sent petitions to 
the Irish Conference of 1796 praying for similar 
privileges on like conditions. The subject was dis- 
cussed at length, and it was decided that it was not 
then expedient to adopt for Ireland the plan. So 
the administration of the ordinances in the Irish 
Societies was again refused. The sentiment was 
so strong against it that Joseph Sutcliffe and John 
McFarland, who during the preceding year admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper in Cork, and David Gor- 
don, who had done the same in Lisburn, were put 
back on trial for this breach of discipline. 

After attending the Conference in Ireland and 
the British Conference, which met in London, July 
25, 1796, Coke sailed on August 6 from Gravesend 
to Baltimore, where the American General Confer- 
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ence met on October 20. But he returned from the 
United States in time to renew his labors in Ireland 
during the early spring of 1797. Landing at Dona- 
ghadee on March 29, he found the country amid 
the intense political agitation which culminated in 
the bitter and bloody conflicts of “the rebellion in 
Ireland.” In most of the towns martial law was 
already in force. Of the threatening conditions he 
says: “The whole province of Ulster is in violent 
agitation and seems preparing for some astonishing 
blow. I should not be surprised, unless God be 
pleased to defeat the designs of the wicked, if a 
general massacre takes place in Ireland.” But un- 
dismayed by the menacing conditions, “he moved 
among the people as an angel of peace,” preaching 
continually and comforting privately thousands of 
anxious souls. In the midst of these self-denying 
labors his health failed again, as it had in the year 
preceding, so that he was obliged to give up his 
consuming work. He, therefore, sent a copy of his 
intended route to Mr. Averell, requesting him to 
take up his unfinished task, to which request the 
Irish evangelist at once consented and was thus 
engaged until the meeting of the Conference on 
July 27, by which date Coke was sufficiently recov- 
ered to take the president’s chair and discharge its 
duties. 

During the session of the Conference he made 
known the engagement into which he had entered 
with the American General Conference at Baltimore 
and intimated that he would probably never meet 
his brethren in Ireland again. The effect of this 
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disclosure upon them was one of keenest grief, and 
they expressed most warmly their deep regret for 
his going and their tender affection for him. He 
had not before known the strength of their love for 
him; and their ardent expressions caused him to 
waver for the first time in his purpose to spend the 
remainder of his life in the United States. 

Early in the year 1798 the fires of the smoldering 
rebellion broke out in fury. The anarchical princi- 
ples which issued from the French Revolution spread 
over Europe and reached Ireland, where, strange to 
say, they mingled with papal prejudices to create 
an insurrection against the British government and 
to instigate attacks on the Protestant people and 
their churches. The Papists organized secret soci- 
eties of the “United Irishmen,” into which for a 
time many of the Protestants of Ulster even were 
inveigled by the agency of Theobald Tone Wolf, a 
professed Protestant, but in truth an active disciple 
of the notorious Tom Paine. The insurrectionary 
spirit which began to manifest itself as far back as 
1795 spread throughout the whole island; by 1797 
the evil inflammation had infected the population 
everywhere; and in 1798 it culminated in furious 
mobs and a cruel civil war. A French invasion was 
invited and was attempted by a considerable military 
force under the command of General Hubert. The 
horrors perpetrated, in the name of liberty, by this 
outburst of commingled popery and infidelity were 
indescribable. The children of Roman Catholics 
were “marked” that they might be distinguished 
from the children of Protestants in the massacres; 
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infuriated priests instigated mobs to commit the 
cruelest outrages; preachers of the gospel were im- 
prisoned and murdered; tens of thousands of armed 
ruffians marched to and fro through the country, 
desolating the land with fire and sword; thirty 
thousand of them, called “The Rebel Army,” en- 
camped near Ross, and on the next day about one- 
fourth of them were slain on the field. 

The Methodists, especially the itinerant preachers, 
were the particular objects of the malignity of the 
rebels, for they were noted for their loyalty to the 
government. Their societies were scattered and 
their chapels in many places destroyed. 

Despite these perilous and horrible conditions; 
Coke came in the spring for his usual visitation of 
the Societies and made extensive journeys through 
the country, preaching as he went and giving wise 
counsel to the people. 

As the time approached for the holding of the 
Conference many doubted the wisdom of attempting 
such a meeting. They feared for the personal safe- 
ty of the preachers and questioned whether the au- 
thorities of the government would permit such an 
assembly at a time when all asemblies of more than 
five men, except the military, were prohibited. But 
Coke, through his intimate friendship with the lord 
lieutenant, obtained special permission to hold the 
Conference, and to it called the Irish preachers. 

Accordingly on July 13, amidst all the strife and 
commotion, the Methodist itinerants gathered in 
Dublin, and with Coke for their president went 
through their ordinary business as in former years 
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without molestation. Moreover, he, by the same 
intimacy with the lord lieutenant, was able to assure 
in general the safety of the preachers in their trav- 
els on their circuits, although some of them did not 
escape painful experiences. 

Of the invaluable services rendered by Coke dur- 
ing this perturbed period some just conception may 
be formed from a passage in the address sent by the 
Irish Conference to the English Conference which 
met at Bristol on July 30. 

In that address the conditions of disorder in Ire- 
land were imperfectly described as follows: 


To attempt a description of our deplorable state would be 
vain indeed. Suffice it to say that loss of trade, breach of 
confidence, fear of assassination, towns burned, countries 
laid waste, houses for miles without an inhabitant, and the 
air tainted with the stench of thousands of putrefied carcasses 
already cut off, form some outlines of the melancholy picture 
of our times. However, in the midst of this national confu- 
sion, we, and our people in general—blessed be God!— have 
been wonderfully preserved. Though some of us were im- 
prisoned for weeks by the rebels, exposed also to fire and 
sword in the heat of battle, and carried (surrounded by hun- 
dreds of pikes) into the enemy’s camp, and plundered of 
almost every valuable, yet we have not suffered the least 
injury in our persons! And, moreover, God, even our own 
God, has brought us through all, te see and embrace each 
other in this favored city. O that the Church would there- 
fore praise the Lord for his goodness and for the wonders he 
hath done to us, the meanest of his servants! 


With reference to the noble services of Coke oc- 
curs this passage in the address: 


Our Conference was not only held without molestation, but 
by permission of his excellency the lord lieutenant. Under 
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God, we owe this permission to the exertions of our worthy 
president, Dr. Coke, who, upon hearing of our danger and 
distress, flew on the wings of love from your land of safety 
and happiness to partake of our sufferings and to help us on 
our way to heaven. We feel ourselves highly obliged to him; 
and our hearts are so knit to him in love that we are sure you 
will approve of our earnest desire to have him delegated by 
you to us, not only to travel through the kingdom, but to 
preside among us the ensuing year. We consider this re- 
quest as a duty we owe Dr. Coke, whom we wish to share in 
the sunshine of prosperity with us (which we hope erelong 
will rise upon our land) as he now does in our dark and cloudy 
day. 

Of course the English Conference sent him again 
to Ireland in 1799, whither he went early in that 
year for his customary visitation of the Societies, 
in which work he was engaged until the Conference 
met on July 5. 

And now Coke rendered another great service to 
Methodism in Ireland by securing the establishment 
of the first organized evangelistic mission ever at- 
tempted with direct reference to the Roman Catho- 
lic population of the country through preachers pro- 
claiming the gospel in the Irish language. 

As early as 1786, when Coke on his second evan- 
gelistic tour came to Sligo, he was impressed with 
the necessity of such work and asked Charles Gra- 
ham if he could preach to the people in their own 
language. Graham replied that he could not, hav- 
ing never attempted it, although he could converse 
in Irish very well. But finally he consented to try 
it when a vast concourse had assembled. The effect 
of the effort was marvelous. The Romanists de- 
clared they had never heard anything like it and 
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encouraged the youthful evangelist to preach for 
them again, which he did gladly. But soon the 
priest took alarm and forbade any of his flock going 
near or hearing Graham. When another door of 
similar opportunity opened before him at some dis- 
tance, he entered it and gave the Word of Life to 
the people in their own loved tongue. But there 
also persecution arose, for the Episcopal clergyman, 
as well as the Romish priest, opposed him. Never- 
theless he continued as occasion offered to preach 
sermons in the Irish language to the peasantry. 
- Thus the Lord was preparing him for the mission 
begun on Coke’s suggestion and insistence at the 
Conference of 1799. 

The events of the rebellion had intensified Coke’s 
convictions that a mission should be organized for 
the conversion of the peasantry by a ministry 
preaching to them through the medium of their 
own language. He therefore proposed a plan 
by which certain brethren should be set apart 
to travel through unfrequented districts, preaching 
in this manner wherever a hearing could be 
had. At first his proposal was considered im- 
practicable, and few were disposed to support it; 
but he was not a man to abandon a project which 
he considered good because it did not meet with 
immediate approval. He considered the time was 
opportune for such an enterprise. The rebellion 
had been crushed, martial law no longer prevailed, 
and the itinerants could go unhindered anywhere 
with safety. The minds of the people were subdued, 
and their bleeding hearts were suffering for the con- 
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solations of the gospel. There were men well pre- 
pared for the work. The only serious obstacle to 
the work was want of funds, and this he removed 
by assuming the responsibility of providing the 
money required. Thus the measure was carried, 
and to the work Charles Graham and James Mc- 
Quigg were appointed. They were able to speak 
clearly and eloquently in Irish, and McQuigg sub- 
sequently made an Irish version of the Bible under 
the direction of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety. 

Before the arrangements were finally completed, 
it was deemed advisable to associate with Graham 
and McQuigg a third man, and the great Gideon 
Ousley was selected, although he had never been 
admitted into the itinerancy, and no one could say 
certainly that he would undertake the work. But 
when he heard of the appointment it gave him great 
joy. He cared little for what relation he might 
hold to the Conference and still less for what his 
pecuniary reward might be. He was a man of fine 
family connections and possessed of some consider- 
able means. He rejoiced in the unexpected oppor- 
tunity for going forth among the Irish peasantry as 
a herald of the salvation which is in Jesus Christ 
the Lord. Accordingly he went to the work. 

The missionaries were not confined to regular cir- 
cuits, but had full liberty to travel through the 
whole land, and for thei1 protection a pass was ob- 
tained from the lord lieutenant. They held them- 
selves as set apart with primary and special refer- 
ence to the Irish-speaking Roman Catholics, and any 
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success among others they considered as subordinate 
to this, their supreme aim being the evangelization 
of the Romish peasantry. They wore black caps 
and preached on horseback at fairs and other places 
at which the people were gathered together. Hence, 
they were sometimes called “Black Caps” and some- 
times “Cavalry Preachers.” From the first their 
success was extraordinary, and every passing year 
witnessed the growth of the Irish missions and the 
increase of the Irish-speaking missionaries. 

In an address sent this year by the Irish Confer- 
ence to the British Conference, which met at Man- 
chester on July 29, is the following highly interest- 
ing passage concerning these missions and mission- 
aries: 


With bleeding hearts we have seen the melancholy conse- 
quence of our deluded countrymen’s imbibing the unprincipled 
views of a bloodthirsty and cruel nation. But we entertain 
the pleasing hope that the time of visitation to that hitherto 
unfortunate people, composing the majority of our nation, 
is now at hand. God, in his gracious providence, appears to 
be opening a door among them. Two of our respectable 
brethren, of considerable standing in our connection, have 
entered upon one of the most arduous undertakings that 
have been attempted since the primitive times. A plan has 
been formed for teaching the native Irish in their own lan- 
guage. Our ardent prayers are presented to the God of mis- 
sionaries for the success of these men, who have made a sacri- 
fice of every social comfort that they may bring lost sinners 
to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. The magnitude of the 
undertaking, in a pecuniary light, considering the poverty of 
our funds, would have deterred us from engaging at all in the 
business had not our president pledged himself to raise a 
sufficient sum for carrying on the work. We have no doubt 
but our valuable friends on your side of the water will heartily 
join us in offering up their prayers that the Almighty may 
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preserve these devoted brethren in an undertaking, in com- 
parison with which scarcely anything in the history of Method- 
ism can equal. 


The labors of Coke in Ireland during the year 
1800 were not very different from his toils in pre- 
vious years. He went on his evangelistic tour and 
presided over the Conference which met on July 18. 

During the session of this Conference in Dublin 
the eccentric American preacher, Lorenzo Dow, came 
to the city and sought work under the direction of 
the body; but he desired only a certain sort of work 
—namely, that of a roving evangelist under little or 
no control. Coke offered to send him as a mission- 
ary to Halifax or Quebec, but this offer he declined 
to accept. Thereupon, the Conference declined to 
accept him. “There being a strong feeling that to 
permit any man to travel through the country, under 
the apparent sanction of the Society and yet not 
under its control, was a serious responsibility which 
the Conference should not undertake, it was agreed 
that no countenance should be shown the stranger.” 
A wise conclusion truly! 

Dow tarried nearly, or quite, a year in Ireland, dur- 
ing which time he suffered from a serious attack of 
smallpox, and then returned to America, departing 
from Ireland on April 2, 1801, money having been 
raised by the Methodists of Dublin to pay for his 
passage. 

The Conference of 1801 met on July 3, with 
Coke in the president’s chair. 

Up to this time the English Conference had sup- 
plied the funds required to make up any deficiencies 
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in the amount required to support the Methodist 
work in Ireland; but now they found this no longer 
possible in view of the straitened condition of their 
own finances. Hence, they resolved not to pay the 
deficiencies for the year, which amounted to nearly 
six hundred and fifty pounds, and to give no further 
pecuniary assistance to the connection in Ireland. 
This blow fell at a peculiarly hard time for the Irish 
preachers. The country had not recovered from the 
rebellion of 1798 and was still suffering from the utter 
failure of the harvest of 1799. A real famine was on 
the land, and many perished for lack of bread. 

Concerning this trying situation and Coke’s effort 
to relieve it, Cruikshank, in his “History of Meth- 
odism in Ireland,” says: 


Most formidable as were the difficulties to be contended 
with, the preachers in Ireland determined to face them 
bravely, and Dr. Coke, with characteristic zeal and affection, 
hastened to their aid. He at once summoned the members 
of the Dublin District to meet and consult as to the best 
means of obtaining relief from the financial embarrassment 
in which they were involved. At this meeting it was agreed 
that an effort should be made to raise a special subscription 
through the kingdom, at the rate of one shilling for each 
member, and with the amount, after paying the debt con- 
tracted, to establish a Book Room. To give effect to this 
proposal and have it generally adopted, a statement of the 
facts, with an affectionate appeal, was prepared, and Dr. 
Coke and Mr. Averell were requested to meet the preachers of 
each of the other districts at their respective places of assem- 
bly and lay the matter before them. The result was most 
satisfactory and encouraging; upward of £1,300 was raised, 
which proved a very seasonable relief and afforded some 
help to the establishment of the Book Room. 
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The Conference of 1802, of which Coke, as usual, 
was president, met on July 2, 

At this Conference the missionaries, Graham, 
McQuigg, and Ousley, were reappointed, together 
with two others, Thomas Allen and Lawrence Kane, 
Jr. Beyond this nothing that directly concerns the 
life of Coke was done. 

The Conference of 1803, over which he presided, 
sent for the first time a cordial fraternal address 
to the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America, which was to meet on 
May 6, 1804, in which address an earnest request was 
made for the release of Coke from his engagement 
in order that he might return for his work in Ire- 
land. 

To that General Conference Coke went (the last 
Conference in America which he ever attended) and 
delivered the address of the Irish Conference, together 
with one of similar import from the British Confer- 
ence. The American Conference acceded to the re- 
quest on condition that he should “hold himself sub- 
ject to call of three of our Annual Conferences, to 
return to us when he shall be requested; but at furth- 
est that he shall return, if he lives, to the next Gen- 
eral Conference.” As we have seen, he was never 
recalled and never returned to the United States. 

At the Irish Conference of 1804 Coke presided, 
having returned from America in time for the ses- 
sion which began on July 13. 

At this Conference he found four preachers for 
work in the missions: James McMullen for Gibral- 
tar, John Remington for Newfoundland, and John 
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Rutledge and Joseph Morrison for the West Indies, 
In his search for missionaries, Ireland was his “happy 
hunting ground.” There he found the most and 
best men for such heroic work. 

The Conference of 1805 met on July 5, after 
Coke’s marriage on April 1; but his wedding did not 
prevent his usual spring tour of evangelism through 
the land, nor-did it prevent his presidency of the 
Conference. 

At this Conference the most notable thing done 
was the increase of the Irish-speaking missionaries 
to the number of eight, the mission having risen in 
popular favor by the.blessed results achieved, Episco- 
pal clergymen even, such as Rev. George Carr and 
Rev. T. Kelly, giving to the work hearty approval 
and valuable assistance. 

The Conference of 1806, which met on July 4, 
with Coke in the chair, increased the number of 
Irish-speaking missionaries to ten and placed James 
Knowlan at the disposition of the Missionary Com- 
mittee for service in the West Indies, whither he was 
sent and where he wrought well. 

The question of the relation of the Conference to 
the Anglican Church, which had lain dormant for a 
number of years, began again to be discussed and 
was brought before this Conference. Many of the 
Methodist preachers and people had never been in 
the communion of the Establishment and had little 
sympathy with it. Not a few of the clergy had be- 
come actively hostile to Methodism in Ireland, and 
some had been guilty of ugly acts of persecution. In 
response to representations on the general subject, — 
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the Conference expressed its mind in the following 
minute: 


We have thoroughly examined this subject and do again, as 
the public organ of the Methodist connection in Ireland, de- 
clare that we will not allow any preacher to interfere withthe 
usual canonical hours of the Church in any parish. But we 
will not give up our Sunday evening preaching on any con- 
sideration whatsoever, as being the chief time_when_we are 
useful to the unawakened. We earnestly recommend all our 
people to be constant in attending the Church and the 
sacrament, 

Thus for years was continued the futile effort to 
hold the new wine of Methodism in the old bottles 
of Anglicanism. 

In 1807 Coke, accompanied by his wife, made a 
tour through Ireland and returned to Dublin in time 
to preside at the Conference which met on July 2. 
On no other visit of his to Ireland did she go. 

During the preceding year Lorenzo Dow had re- 
turned from America and by his preaching had done 
some good and no little harm. The Conference, 
therefore, passed a resolution disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for him and enjoining that the Methodist 
preaching houses “should not be opened to him on 
any account.” 

The Conference of 1808 met on July 1, and Coke 
presided. During the session no more than its usual 
business was transacted, and nothing was done that 
concerns the life of its beloved president. 

At the Conference of 1809, which met on July 7 
and at which Coke presided in Ireland the last time 
but one, a large increase of members and consider- 
able financial prosperity were reported. During the 
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year collections which had been made for the Mis- 
sion Fund which amounted to more than two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds, which sum was remit- 
ted to the general treasurer in England, and out of 
the fund in his hands were paid all the expenses 
of missions both in Ireland and abroad, much of 
which had been previously met by Coke’s abounding 
generosity and unwearied labors. Thus he was now 
getting missionary money as well as missionary men 
from Ireland. Beyond this nothing transpired at the 
Conference that concerned him personally. 

We have seen that he declined to serve as presi- 
dent in the Conferences of 1810, 1811, and 1812; but 
during those years he traveled somewhat through the 
country, preaching and seeking funds for the mis- 
sions, 

On July 2, 1813, the Conference met, with Coke 
as president, and this was his final meeting with his 
Irish brethren. At this session he opened his design 
for his last mission—the mission to India. With 
intense earnestness and moving eloquence he pre- 
sented the matter and asked who among the Irish 
preachers would volunteer for the great work. In 
response to this appeal grand old Gideon Ousley 
offered himself and with tears besought his brethren 
to send him; but they judged that he was already 
engaged in the work to which he was best adapted 
and from which he could not be spared. However, 
the offer of James Lynch and George Erskine was 
accepted; and it was arranged that auxiliary Socie- 
ties should be formed throughout the country to raise 
funds for the missions. In every mission field there. 
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were Irish missionaries engaged, and so their breth- 
ren began to send their treasure where their hearts 
had gone. 

And now Coke’s labors in Ireland came to their 
end. How wonderful were the fruits of his toils 
and cares in the Emerald Isle! When he presided 
first in the Conference of 1782, there were in the 
island no more than fifteen circuits, thirty-four itin- 
erant preachers, and six thousand members. When 
in the year 1813 he presided the last time, the cir- 
cuits numbered fifty-six, the preachers one hundred 
and twenty-one, and the members of the Societies 
twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and seventy. 
And all this growth of Methodism was achieved 
during thirty troublous years, despite poverty, famine, 
persecution, and war. No man did more than Coke 
for winning the great victories which vielded these 
blessed results, 

When he sailed away from Ireland to come back 
no more, he carried with him the unlimited love and 
unbounded confidence of all his Irish brethren and 
well deserved their esteem. When he died on the 
way to Ceylon and was buried at sea, perhaps he was 
lamented by more Irish saints than by the Meth- 
odists of any other land. Even to this day Irish 
Methodists pay tearful tributes to his memory when- 
ever among them his blessed name is pronounced 
and his holy labors recalled. 


CHAPTER XII. 


His Lazsors IN THE WEsT INDIES. 


METHopIsM first appeared in the Western Hemi- 
sphere on the-island of Antigua in 1760, some six 
years before the organization of the Society in New 
York by Embury and the Society in Maryland by 
Strawbridge, nine years before the coming of Pil- 
moor and Boardman to New York, and eleven years 
before the arrival of Asbury in America. 

Twenty years before Coke entered the Methodist 
connection we find in two most interesting entries in 
Wesley’s Journal the beginning of the work in the 
West Indies. Under date of January 17, 1758, is 
this entry: “I preached at Wandsworth. A gentle- 
man come from America has again opened a door 
in this desolate place. In the morning I preached 
at Mr. Gilbert’s house. Two negro servants of his 
and a mulatto appear to be much awakened. Shall 
not His saving health be made known to all na- 
tions?” 

On November 29 following he says: “I rode to 
Wandsworth and baptized two negroes belonging to 
Mr. Gilbert, a gentleman lately come from Antigua. 
One of these is deeply convinced of sin; the other 
rejoices in God her Saviour and is the first African 
Christian I have known. But shall not our Lord, 
in due time, have these heathen also ‘for his in- 
heritance’?” 
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This “Mr. Gilbert” began the work of Methodism 
“across the seas.”” Who was he and what of him? 


Nathaniel Gilbert was a descendant of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, a great English navigator and half 
brother of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was a man of 
strong mind, improved by collegiate education and 
sharpened by the admirable training of an English 
law court. He was the inheritor of a rich estate in 
Antigua which had been in the possession of his an- 
cestors for several generations, and years before the 
dates of the entries in Wesley’s Journal concerning 
him he had gone thither to live upon his inheritance. 
His ability and legal training led to his election to 
the office of Speaker of the Antiguan legislative as- 
sembly. His brother, Francis Gilbert, who con- 
tinued to live at Kendal in England, subdued by 
misfortune, was brought to repentance and became a 
Methodist. He sent to his brother in Antigua a 
number of Wesley’s publications, including Wesley’s 
“Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion.” The 
reading of this work altered Nathaniel Gilbert’s pre- 
viously unfavorable opinion of Wesley, and he wished 
to visit England for the purpose of making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of that great man. Being out of 
health, he accordingly went to England in 1757, 
where he remained two years, and returned to An- 
tigua in the autumn of 1759. It was during this 
stay in England that he and his wife and his negro 
slaves were converted under Wesley’s preaching and 
became Methodists. 

Returning to Antigua, Gilbert first collected a 
few persons in his own house for prayer and ex- 
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hortation and at length began to preach publicly 
the gospel to the slaves. This act of the Speaker 
of the Colonial Legislature brought upon him no 
little criticism from his fellow citizens; but he per- 
severed in the good work till he had formed a Meth- 
odist Society of nearly two hundred souls before 
death closed his useful life. The little flock which 
he had gathered was then left without a shepherd 
for several years, Then came John Baxter, a ship- 
wright, who had been a leader in Mr. Wesley’s So- 
ciety at Chatham, England, and who was sent to 
Antigua for work in the Royal Navy Yard in the 
island. Devoting his leisure hours to preaching the 
gospel, he increased the membership of the Society 
to a thousand. Toward the close of the year 1783 
a venerable old Irish Methodist of Waterford, with 
his wife, a married son and his wife, and two uwun- 
married sons, attempting to make their way to Vir- 
ginia under most adverse conditions, were driven by 
a violent storm to the West Indies, as Coke also 
was driven in 1786, They landed in the harbor of 
St. John’s. Their deliverance from the dangers of 
_ the deep Coke describes “as a floating miracle after 
having been the sport of seas and tempests for no 
less than thirteen weeks.” The manifestly religious 
character of these pious immigrants commended 
them quickly to the hearts of many good people. 
The sons soon found remunerative employment 
through the efforts of Baxter, and the aged father 
was engaged to instruct the negroes who had been 
gathered into the Society. Through his activity un- 
der the supervision of Baxter and with the assistance 
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of Mrs. Gilbert, the Methodist work prospered 
greatly, the membership of the Society speedily 
reaching the number of two thousand. In 1783 these 
Methodists completed a commodious house of wor- 
ship by their own self-sacrificing labor and liberality. 

Appeals were made to Mr. Wesley to send preach- 
ers to this prosperous field. Among others who 
wrote him was Francis Gilbert, who, in 1773, wrote 
him, “Almost the whole island seems to be stirred 
up to seek the Lord,” adding, “Here is work enough 
for three preachers.” 

These appeals did not fail to move Mr. Wesley, 
but he was hindered by the stormy conditions pre- 
ceding and following the outbreak of the American 
Revolution. The clergy of the English Church in 
the American colonies abandoned their flocks and 
returned to Great Britain, and most of the Wesleyan 
preachers did likewise. Asbury alone remained— 


Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal, 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought. 


At one time even Asbury was about to depart, 
not to England, but to the West Indies. In 1775 the 
Methodists of Antigua called him to come over and 
help them, and Wesley consented to his going. But 
be put aside the purpose, and he records the reason 
for his not going. He says in his Journal: “I feel in- 
clined to go and take one of the young preachers 
with me. But there is one obstacle in my way—the 
administration of the ordinances. It is possible to 
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get the ordination of a presbytery, but this would 
be incompatible with Methodism, which would be 
an effectual bar in my way.” 

Wesley was unable to send anyone to Antigua 
until 1786—eleven years later. 

At the British Conference held at Bristol, July, 
1786, he ordained William Warrener for Antigua, 
and William Hammett and John Clarke for New- 
foundland. With these Coke sailed from Gravesend 
for Halifax, Nova Scotia. This voyage was the 
most perilous he ever undertook. In a leaky vessel, 
tossed by winds and waves for ten weary weeks, he 
and his companions sailed. From the banks of New- 
foundland the ship was finally driven to the West 
Indies and reached the port of St. Johns, Antigua, 
on Christmas Day, December 25, 1786—just two 
years after the organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America by the “Christmas Confer- 
ence” held at Baltimore, Md. Thus twice was or- 
ganized Methodism brought as a “Christmas gift” 
to the Western world. 

The voyage had been long, wearisome, and dis- 
tressing; but no sooner was Coke landed than he 
began his work. He says in his Journal: “This day 
we landed in Antigua, and in going up the town of 
St. John’s we met Brother Baxter and his band, going 
to perform divine service. After a little refreshment 
I went to our chapel and read prayers and adminis- 
tered the sacrament.” 

Asbury declined going to Antigua on account of 
the “obstacle of the ordinances”; but Coke was not 
thus hindered. He was a presbyter of the Church 
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of England as well as a Methodist bishop, and he 
brought the Methodists of St. John’s the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, the first time it was admin- 
istered in their own chapel. 

Twice a day he continued to preach in the chapel 
until January 5, 1787, and twice or thrice he preached 
also in the country during those eventful two weeks. 
Great congregations heard him. He says: “Our 
Society in this island is near two thousand; but the 
ladies. and gentlemen of the town have so filled the 
house that the poor, dear negroes who built it have 
been almost entirely shut out, except in the morn- 
ings; and yet they bear this, not only with patience, 
but with joy.” 

He and his companies were most hospitably enter- 
tained, “rather like princes than like subjects,’ he 
says. Indeed, they dined with a prince, concerning 
which he makes this record in his Journal. under 
date of January 5: “Last week my brethren with my- 
self were invited to dine with Prince William Henry 
by the Company of Merchants; and though I do not 
like those great feasts, yet, lest we should seem dis- 
loyal, which would be one of the farthest things 
from my heart, I consented to do myself the honor 
of going with my brethren. This day a gentleman 
with whom I dined intimated that if five hundred a 
year would detain me in this island I should not 
leave it. God be praised, five hundred thousand a 
year would be to me a feather when opposed to my 
usefulness in the Church of Christ!” 

With his little band of missionaries he held while 
in St. John’s what he called “an infant Conference.” 


21 
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While there a pressing invitation came to him to 
visit St. Vincent’s Island, and William Hammett 
was invited to St. Christopher’s Island. A fair open- 
ing seemed to appear for the introduction of Meth- 
odism into the Dutch island of St. Eustatius, Baxter 
having received a little while before letters from that 
island. 

Coke left William Warrener for the work in An- 
tigua; and on January 5, taking Hammett, Baxter, 
and Clarke with him, he sailed for the island of 
Dominica, which they reached on Sunday, January 7. 
The captain of the ship in which they had come 
directed them to the home of a Mr. Burn, who lived 
within a half mile of the sea and who, he thought, 
would encourage them to establish a mission on the 
island. Of their journey to the house of this “gener- 
ous young planter,” Coke says: “After walking a 
quarter of a mile we came to a little river, which we 
waded through, and on calling up Mr. Burn, who 
was gone to bed, he received us and entertained us 
courteously and gave us every encouragement we 
could expect from an unawakened man; assured us 
he would be glad to entertain the minister whenever 
he should visit his estate; that there were about 
four hundred negroes in the neighborhood; and that 
he had no doubt the neighboring planters would give 
us the same encouragement.” 

When they came to Roseau, the capital of Do- 
minica, he preached in the house of a mulatto woman 
named Webley, who had known Baxter in Antigua 
and who received them “with great joy and kind- 
ness,” The congregation was much larger than the 
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house would hold, and Coke expressed his readiness 
to preach in the street, from which purpose “the 
brethren” dissuaded him until he had waited on the 
governor, which, he says, “I intended doing on my 
return.” 

Then he says: “We also visited the barracks, and 
there found two soldiers who had been in our So- 
ciety in Ireland and expressed very earnest desires 
that a mission might be fixed in this island.” 

On the evening of January 7 they returned to 
their schooner; and after sailing by the islands of 
Martinique and St. Lucia (French possessions), they 
landed at Kingston, St. Vincent’s, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 9. 

There they met a Mr. Claxton and his godly wife, 
who had been awakened by the ministry of Gilbert 
in Antigua. In the home of these pious and _ hos- 
pitable Methodists, Coke preached to a larger con- 
gregation on the evening after he and the mission- 
aries had landed, and on the next day they set off 
for the plantation of a Mr. Clapham, “a gentleman 
of fortune nearly related by law to Sister Baxter.” 
Mr. Clapham’s home was some ten miles from 
Kingston, and he sent horses for them, having been 
informed of their intended visit. In the evening of 
January 10 Coke “preached in his large parlor.” 

Before Coke and his missionaries left this hos- 
pitable home Mr. Clapham was informed that Clarke 
would be assigned to work on the island, and their 
host “gave him a pressing general invitation” to use 
his home in preaching and observed “it was possible 
he might have accidentally some company who would 
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look upon a sermon as an intrusion, but in that case 
Mr. Clarke at the proper time might convene the 
negroes into a large boarded room which was sepa- 
rate -from the house.” Mr. Clapham promised fur- 
ther that he would speak to Mr. Jackson, a neighbor- 
ing gentleman, who, he did not doubt, would readily 
enter on the same plan. 

Coke and his companions called on other persons 
of influence in the island, including a Mr. Morgan, 
“a gentleman of large property,” and a Mr. Otley, 
“a member of the council and one of the principal 
men, perhaps the second in the island,” from whom 
they received equally cordial treatment. With Mr. 
Otley, whose home was about seven miles from 
Kingston, they “dined by invitation” and found him 
to be “a very agreeable gentleman” and his wife a 
lady who had “something serious in her.” Concern- 
ing an incident that occurred on this occasion Coke 
says in his Journal: “Notwithstanding there were 
two thoughtless officers at dinner with us,” Mr. Ot- 
ley, “gave Brother Clarke a general invitation to 
make his house his home.” He adds: “Sir William 
Young, on whom I waited at Antigua and who re- 
ceived me with very great courtesy, has a large estate 
just by Mr. Otley’s. In short, there is a little cir- 
cuit opened to us already in this island; nor shall I 
be surprised if Brother Clarke has, in a few weeks, 
five hundred catechumens under his care. In Kings- 
ton it is surprising with what eyes of affection the 
poor negroes look upon us when we pass by them; 
and one of them was overheard telling his com- 
panions: ‘These men were imported for us” . , . 
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It is impossible to have any doubt concerning the 
will of God in respect to the appointment of a mis- 
sionary for this island; in respect to Antigua and 
St. Vincent’s, all is as clear as if it were written 
with a sunbeam.” 

After visiting the planters on these rural estates 
they returned to the principal town or capital of the 
island, where most encouraging conditions awaited 
them. Coke says: “On my return to Kingston, I 
found that our friend Claxton had filled up with 
seats a large warehouse or cellar for a preaching 
house; and also two small rooms for the preacher, 
one for his bedchamber and the other for his study. 
We also waited on the president of the council, who 
acts as governor, the late governor being dead and 
the vacancy not yet filled up. He also received us 
with great courtesy, wished us success, and gave per- 
mission to Brother Clarke to preach in the court- 
house on Sundays. A gentleman of fortune in Kings- 
ton, Mr. Stewart, who keeps a very large shop or 
warehouse and with whom we dined, is rejoiced 
above measure at our visit. He made me a present 
of a large coconut shell very curiously engraved and 
set in silver. To Brother Hammett he gave a seal, 
worth, I suppose, three or four guineas; and to 
Brother Baxter a pocket dressing table for shaving, 
etc., worth, I suppose, two guineas. To Brother 
Clarke he said he would make no present then; for, 
says he, ‘I shall have him near me when you are gone, 
and he shall never want.’ He was many years ago 
in our Society in London and through various vicis- 
situdes is become a very rich man, though once poor, 
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He and Mr. Clapham are beginning already to talk 
about ground for a preaching house. I formed a 
class of six whites as an introduction. Besides these, 
there are six or seven of the soldiers in the bar- 
racks who are deeply serious; one of them exhorts. 
They have built a hut for their public and private 
meetings within their barracks and constantly meet 
together at five in the morning, except when military 
duties interfere, and then they met at half past four 
in the morning. Their ill-natured commander in 
chief will not suffer Brother Clarke to preach in the 
barracks, but the poor soldiers were to meet him 
in class at Mr, Claxton’s on the day after I left 
St. Vincent’s.” 

There Clarke was left; and Coke, Baxter, and 
Hammett proceeded northward, bound for St. Chris- 
topher, an island a little northwest of Antigua. On 
their way back from St. Vincent’s in the south they 
visited Dominica again, landing at Roseau on Janu- 
ary 15. There they were encouraged by the gover- 
nor and by Mr. Cherrurier (“brother to Mr. Cher- 
rurier, one of the leaders of our Society in Dublin,” 
says Coke) to establish a mission and station a mis- 
sionary, the latter promising to “contribute to his 
support and encourage his usefulness.” 

But at that time no missionary could be had, and 
Coke could then say no more than “I think the Lord 
will soon have mercy on this island.” 

They tarried but one day at Roseau, and then set 
off for St. Christopher’s Island, which they reached 
on Thursday, January 18, after a sail of two days. 
There they were kindly received, and a house was 
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provided for them “to lodge and preach in,’ where 
Coke preached in the evening to “a good congrega- 
tion, considering the notice given.” 

On the next morning they went over to the island 
of Nevis, which is very near to St. Christopher’s. 
“But,” says Coke, “it proved to all appearance the 
most useless as well as the most expensive journey 
that we have taken. We were received politely, but 
every door seemed shut against our ministry.” 

However, on their return to St. Christopher’s, a 
Mr. Brazier on the island of Nevis (a member of 
the Assembly) sent an invitation to Hammett to 
come over and preach to the negroes. Also an ille- 
gitimate son of the president of the council of Nevis 
sent Hammett “an invitation to preach in his house 
at Charleston, the principal town in the island.” Evi- 
dently their journey to Nevis was not as useless as 
Coke had imagined. Later a great work was done 
there, 

On their return to St. Christopher’s they received 
and accepted an invitation to preach in the court- 
house, Hammett preaching on Sunday afternoon, 
January 21, and Coke in the evening. Of the eve- 
ning congregation Coke remarks, “The crowd was 
prodigious,” and adds, “Six or seven principal gen- 
tlemen of the town [Basse Terre, the capital of the 
island] have invited us to their houses, to some of 
which we have gone. Among the rest was the par- 
son of the parish. Our friends have rented a house 
for Brother Hammett.” 

He remained at Basse Terre until Wednesday, 
January 24, when they sailed for St. Eustatius, 
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stopping a few hours at Sandy Point, another town 
on St. Christopher’s, where they called on a Mr. 
Sommersal, “a gentleman of property,” at whose 
house John Tunnell, one of the American preachers, 
once preached, when, being a consumptive, he took 
a voyage to St. Christopher’s a few years before 
for his health. This gentleman promised “that he 
would consult with some of his friends in the neigh- 
borhood, and with them endeavor to procure a 
proper place for Mr. Hammett to preach in.” 

Upon this island Hammett was stationed, Coke 
thus placing the last of the missionaries who came 
with him from England. But although his little force 
was exhausted, his zeal was so ardent that he went 
to St. Eustatius, a Dutch island, to ascertain what 
might be done there. In the afternoon of January 
24 he landed on that island and was met by two 
black men, who said to Coke and his companions: 
“Tf you will come with us, we will show you your 
home.” ‘Some of the serious free blacks,” who had 
received intelligence of the coming of the party, “had 
joined together to bear the expense of supporting 
them during their stay on the island. Accordingly 
the two men who met them conducted them to a 
very comfortable house belonging to a family of free 
blacks, where they were most hospitably enter- 
tained.” 

“In the evening a pretty good congregation, with- 
out any regular notice, was gathered together”; but 
Coke declined to have preaching because he was 
“now in the dominions of a foreign power” and 
thought it not prudent to preach till he had waited 
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on the governor. “And yet,’ he says, “we were 
obliged to pray three times and sing twice before 
they would go away.” 

When Coke met Asbury in 1784 the latter gave 
him “his Black Harry” to go with him on his first 
preaching rounds. Now on the island of St. Eusta- 
tius he found another “Black Harry” of whom he 
says: 


The Lord raised up lately a negro slave whose name is 
Harry (who was brought here from the Continent and who 
was formerly a member of our Society) to prepare our way. 
Harry did so grieve in spirit at the wickedness of the people 
around him that at last the fire broke forth and he bore a 
public testimony for Jesus. The governor came to hear him 
and approved of what he said; but in a little time the poor 
slaves were so affected under the word that many of them 
fell down as if they were dead, and some of them would re- 
main in a state of stupor for some hours. One night sixteen of 
them fell down in this manner. Then the governor sent for 
Harry and forbade him to preach any more, under severe 
penalties. He would have ordered him to be whipped if the 
fiscal or supreme judge, who was present at the time, had not 
observed that he had done nothing worthy of corporal punish- 
ment. Harry has awakened about twenty souls, who are 
willing immediately to be put intoclass. There is also a black 
woman here who came from America and who loves God. The 
day after Harry’s mouth was stopped, we landed, to the joy 
of his poor little flock; and on the day we landed the governor 
was taken ill. 


On Thursday, January 25, Coke and his compan- 
ions waited on the captain of the island, who repre- 
sented the governor while the latter was ill, and the 
fiscal or supreme judge. These officials told them 
that they “must be private till the court had consid- 
ered” whether their religion “should be tolerated or 
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not.” They were directed also “to prepare their con- 
fession of faith and credentials” for presentation to 
the court on Saturday, January 29. This they did; 
and although the court seemed satisfied with their 
“confession,” they were ordered to wait for an an- 
swer until the next court, which was to be held on 
the Wednesday following, January 31. 

All the officials except the fiscal spoke English, 
much more English than Dutch being spoken in the 
island; but their interview with Coke and his mis- 
sionaries was through an interpreter—a sort of offi- 
cial folly. 

While Coke waited for the answer of the court he 
was permitted to preach once, concerning which he 
says: “Sunday, the 28th, a private message was sent 
me that the captain and council would be glad to 
meet me in a private house, to which the captain 
of the blacks [a Captain de Lion to whom Coke 
brought commendatory letters] would bring me; and 
hear me preach. I met them accordingly at the time 
appointed and preached before them on 1 John v. 12: 
‘He that hath the Son hath life.’ Our friend, Cap- 
tain de Lion, tells me that they were highly pleased, 
and in the evening the interpreter of the court sent 
us one of his black maidservants to be instructed 
and prepared for baptism; she really seems in some 
measure to feel herself a sinner.” 

On Tuesday, January 30, he waited on the Cap- 
tain of the Island again to resolve two questions: 
(1) “Why do you call yourselves Methodists?” (2) 
“How are your ministers supported?” 

Coke does not record in his Journal what the an- 
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swer of the court was, but he tells us he remained 
there until February 10 and says: “Before I left St. 
Eustatius I formed six regular classes; and I have 
no doubt that they are all (one person only, perhaps 
excepted) at least deeply awakened; and that one 
has evidently good desires. If I had stayed there 
one day more, I think I should have formed a sev- 
enth class. Three of them I gave to the care of 
Harry, which I expect will soon multiply, two to 
our North American sister, and one to a black named 
Samuel.” 

There he ended his first visit to the West Indies; 
and when he sailed away for Charleston, S. C., on 
February 10, the grateful negroes of St. Eustatius, 
he says, “heaped upon me such a quantity of seed 
cakes, sweet biscuits, oranges, bottles of jelly, etc., 
that we consumed not above one-half of them on our 
voyage [a voyage of eighteen days], although ‘there 
were seven in the cabin to partake of them.” 

He had no missionaries to leave in St. Eustatius, 
and, indeed, the time was not ripe for the establish- 
ment of a mission there; but William Hammett, on 
the island of St. Christopher, was not far away. 

This first visit of Coke to the West Indies was 
fairly representative of his labors in that tropical 
field on. his subsequent visits. 

The missions he formed at this time and later 
were in the main for negroes, few white persons 
uniting with the Societies. This was not only a 
natural but an inevitable result. The negroes in the 
West Indies were very numerous and the whites com- 
paratively few. In all the West Indies there were 
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then more than seven Negroes to one white man, while 
at the same time there were in the United States 
four white persons to one Negro. In Virginia, where 
in 1785 Coke made such a fierce campaign against 
slavery, there were 140,000 more white people than 
Negroes. At the same time there were in Jamaica 
220,000 more negroes than whites. And the slavery 
of the West Indies was far more heartless and cruel 
than that found anywhere in the United States. 

After this first visit to the West Indies Coke re- 
turned by way of the United States to Great Britain, 
where he remained until October 27, 1788, when he 
sailed for Bridgetown, in the island of Barbados. 

During this interval in England he was pleading 
daily for the cause of missions; and by his begging 
he obtained a fund which enabled Mr. Wesley to 
send three additional missionaries to Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland and three to the West Indies, the 
three for the West Indies being Matthew Lumb, 
Benjamin Pearce, and Robert Gamble. 

It is a notable fact that their names do not appear 
in the list of the appointments of the British Con- 
ference for the years 1788 and 1789, but do appear 
in 1790. In the minutes of 1789 Coke’s name does 
not appear, and all appointments for America are 
omitted. But in the minutes of 1790 Coke’s name 
and all the appointments for America, Lappe: the 
names of these missionaries, reappear. 

Accompanied by Lumb, Pearce, and Gamble, Coke 
landed at Bridgetown on December 4, 1788, after a 
pleasant voyage of five weeks and four days. He 
says: “As we knew no one in the island and the 
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expenses in this country at the inns are enormous, I 
embraced the opportunity as soon as we landed of 
sending Messrs. Lumb and Gamble to our friends 
on the island of St. Vincent’s by a merchant ship 
which sailed that very evening.” St. Vincent’s was 
the nearest island upon which there was any organ- 
ized Methodism. 

In Bridgetown at this time there were stationed 
a company of soldiers lately come from Kinsale in 
Ireland, among whom were some Methodists. 
Pearce, who remained with Coke and who had been 
a member of the Irish Conference, thought these 
soldiers who had been sent away from Ireland were 
probably now in Barbados, and so told Coke. 
Whereupon he sent Pearce in search of them. “In 
two hours,” says Coke, “he brought back with him 
one of the soldiers; and soon afterwards we were 
joined by a sergeant, who, on seeing Mr. Pearce and 
recollecting him, seized him in his arms in the most 
kind and affectionate manner.” These Irish soldiers, 
with their Irish friend Pearce, had much to do with 
the introduction and promotion of Methodism in 
Barbados, as the old Irish immigrant contributed to 
the cause in Antigua. They informed Coke that “the 
love of Christ had constrained them to bear a public 
testimony to God, and that a Mr. Button, a mer- 
chant of the town, had provided for them a large 
room which he formerly used as a_ warehouse.” 
Upon receiving this information Coke and Pearce 
determined to visit Mr. Button the next morning; 
but in the meantime the soldiers informed the kind 
merchant of their arrival, and he anticipated their 
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proposed visit by an invitation to breakfast with him, 
which they gladly accepted. 

Of the meeting at the breakfast Coke records in 
his Journal: 


To my great surprise I found that Mr. Button knew me 
well; and though I had no personal acquaintance with him, he 
had frequently heard me preach at Baltimore in Maryland. 
Four of his black servants had been baptized by me at that 
time, and one of them (a woman) is truly alive to God. His 
lady is a native of this island. His house, his heart, his all 
seemed to be at our service. We discharged our bill at the inn 
and found an asylum indeed with this our benevolent friend. 
After breakfast Mr. Pearce and I paid our respects to the 
governor of the island, who received us with great politeness. 
In the evening I preached at Mr. Button’s house to about 
three hundred persons, about twice as many being obliged to 
go away for want of room. The next evening I had as largea 
congregation as on the former. Many heard with deep atten- 
tion while I endeavored to show them how the Comforter 
convinces of sin, righteousness, and judgment. 


Coke had a letter of introduction to a gentleman 
living in the country (Henry Trotman, Esq.) and 
rode into the country to find him; but, strange to 
say, there were two men of exactly the same name 
in the island, and he was led to the house of the one 
for whom his letter was not intended. This mistake 
turned out, however, to the furtherance of the gos- 
pel. The gentleman received him cordially. Coke 
says: “After I had breakfasted and dined with him 
and laid before him our plan of operations, he in- 
formed me that his house should always be open to 
my friend Mr. Pearce and his slaves at his command 
at all proper hours. He has about two hundred.” 

On the Sunday morning following, after Pearce 
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had preached at seven o’clock, he and Coke break- 
fasted by invitation with the curate of the parish, 
who treated them with great brotherliness. 

The master of a free school also extended them 
courtesies and sent Coke a note offering his large 
schoolroom for the evening service, in which he 
preached to “a very large and attentive congrega- 
tion, many of the principal gentry of the town at- 
tending.” 

Here also they met a Mr. Errington, who some 
forty years before had heard frequently Mr. Wesley 
preach in the Methodist chapel at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He expressed warm approval of the proposed mis- 
sion, invited Mr. Pearce to visit him frequently, and 
promised all assistance in his power. 

On Monday morning Coke visited the Mr. Henry 
Trotman for whom he had the letter of introduction, 
of whom he says: “He is a plain country gentleman, 
has almost two hundred and fifty negroes on his 
plantations, and after dinner informed me that he 
would himself take the first opportunity of waiting 
on Mr. Pearce and should be happy in having any 
of his slaves instructed by him.” 

At Mr. Button’s, Coke met also three ladies, who 
had a plantation and many negroes. They were im- 
pressed by his sermons and promised that their 
house would be open to Mr. Pearce and their support 
given to the mission. 

Before leaving Barbados Coke moved the pious 
soldiers to engage to hold prayer meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, three or four times a week. 

Thus through the agency of poor Irish soldiers 
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and wealthy West India slaveholders the mission in 
Barbados was established with many hopeful pros- 
pects. 

In his Journal Coke says: 


Thus by a series of remarkable providences a wide door 
seems to be opened for us in Barbados. This island is most 
favorably circumstanced for the increase of the work of God. 
It is twenty-two miles long and fifteen broad. It is said to 
contain about seventy thousand blacksand from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand whites. The island is also in general divided 
into very small farms, or plantations, so that even among the 
whites there are thousands whose incomes are very small and 
many who are very poor and-who cannot, therefore, indulge 
themselves in all the extremes of sensuality in the manner too 
many do in this luxuriant country. 

Amid these pleasing prospects he left Pearce to 
labor as the missionary, and he went on to St. Vin- 
cent’s, where he arrived on December I1. 

In a few hours after reaching St. Vincent’s he 
set off with Baxter for the Carib country. The next 
day they were joined by Gamble and Clarke, and 
after the party had spent the night with “our hos- 
pitable friend, Dr. Davidson,” he too united with 
them in their journey to the Caribs. These were a 
remnant of the savage aborigines of the island, and 
among them Baxter had been preaching and a John 
Joyce (an Irishman) had been teaching while Coke 
was in England. As the company, attended by one 
of the sons of Chateaway, the chief of the Caribs, 
passed by their villages, the natives greeted them 
with friendy salutations and many tokens of con- 
fidence. 


It was for the support of this mission to the 
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Caribs the legislative assembly of St. Vincent’s gave 
Coke the plantation on which he worked Negro slaves 
for a season, as mentioned in a previous chapter. 
The Carib mission, however, was not successful. 

After visiting the Caribs, Coke and his party re- 
turned to Kingston, preaching by the way and receiv- 
ing many kindnesses from the planters, 

From Kingston Coke sailed for Dominica, as the 
following entry in his Journal indicates: “Having 
appointed Messrs. Gamble and Clarke to labor in 
the English division of the island (Mr. Baxter now 
and then making them a visit), I hired a vessel for 
Dominica; and with Mr. and Mrs. Baxter (who 
were desirous of making one more visit to their old 
friends in Antigua before they settled among the 
Caribs) and Mr, Lumb, set sail on Tuesday, the 
16th, for Dominica.” He arrived at Roseau on Fri- 
day, December 19. 

After waiting on Governor Orde, he preached in 
the evening in a large room which friends had hired 
for a preaching place and again on Sunday morning, 
January 20. Baxter also preached two sermons while 
Coke went into the country to visit his Irish friend 
Cherrurier in order to open “a door or two among 
the blacks in his neighborhood.” While in Roseau 
he organized a Society and determined thet William 
McCornock, a preacher in Ireand, should come and 
“take care of this island.” Thus work was begun 
in another island under the supervision of an Irish- 
man. 

On December 24 Coke, with Mr. and Mrs. Baxter 
and Lumb, landed at St. Johns, Antigua— the 

22 
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blessed point in the West Indies from which West 
India Methodism radiated as American Methodism 
radiated from Baltimore. He exclaims: 

Surely this land is the favorite of heaven. It is supposed 
that it contains 7,000 whites and 30,000 blacks and out of 
these 2,800 are in our Society; and I believe the Moravians 
have not fewer than 2,000 in theirs. So great a leaven is not 
known in so small a country throughout the world. My con- 
gregation in St. Johns and one more in the country would not 
have disgraced even those parts of England where we have met 
with the greatest success. 

At St. Johns he spent another happy Christmas 
Day, as he had two years before; and on December 
27 he set sail for the island of St. Christopher. 

On the way he touched at the island of Montser- 
rat; but finding his only friend there was not at 
home, he resumed his voyage and reached Basse 
-Terre, the principal town of St. Christopher’s, on 
December 29. There he found William Hammett 
had done a remarkable work, raising in two years a 
Society of seven hundred members, among whom 
were two preachers, who according to Coke were 
“capable and willing to devote themselves entirely 
to the work of the ministry in this part of the 
world.” 

From St. Christopher’s he went to St. Eustatius, 
where he landed on the last day of the year 1788. 
There he found conditions far from being hopeful. 
Poor “Black Harry” had been mercilessly flogged 
and banished from the island for “the unpardonable 
crime of praying with the people.” Coke records 
that “the whipping was executed in a most unmerci- 
ful manner under the direction of one Isaac de Lion, 
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a black man, and an enemy to all righteousness. He 
is the great executioner of all the cruel edicts of the 
court for the persecution of the children of God.” 
He was the same man to whom Coke brought a 
letter of introduction two years before and who re- 
ceived him with so much kindness, 

The ruler of the island had published an edict: 

That if any white person should be found praying with 
his brethren, for the first offense he should be fined fifty pieces 
of eight; for the second, one hundred pieces; for the third, he 
should be whipped, his goods be confiscated, and he should 
then be banished from the island. That if a colored man 
should be found praying, for the first offense he should 
receive thirty-nine lashes; and for the second, if free, he should 
be whipped and banished, but, if a slave, be whipped every 
time. 

However, in spite of the infamous edict Coke bap- 
tized about one hundred and forty members of the 
Society, who had not been baptized previously; and 
the whole membership amounted to two hundred and 
fifty-eight. 

On Thursday, January 1, 1789, he hired a sloop to 
carry him and his missionaries back to St. Chris- 
topher’s; but as soon as the vessel set sail all the 
sailors, the captain excepted, were found to be drunk, 
and they drove the sloop against a large ship, damag- 
ing seriously the boom and the yards of the main- 
mast. In this shattered condition the vessel was 
drifting into the open sea, when the missionaries laid 
hold and brought it around. After running against 
another ship, by which the rudder was broken and 
the stern much damaged, the sloop was finally brought 
to land, and Coke and his companions went ashore 
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again. Coke interpreted the incident as a provi- 
dential call “to bear a public testimony for Jesus 
Christ.” Accordingly, he hired a room for a month, 
and on the next day preached to a quiet and at- 
tentive congregation, and announced that he would 
preach again on the Sunday following. In the 
evening the governor sent for Mr. Lindsey, in whose 
hospitable home Coke was a guest, “and threatened 
him with terrible punishment.” On the next morn- 
ing, while they were at breakfast, the marshal of 
the court “entered with great form” and delivered a 
message from the governor and the fiscal, requiring 
Coke and the missionaries to promise that they 
would not, publicly or privately, by day or by night, 
preach either to whites or to blacks during their stay 
on the island, and threatening, in default of such 
promise, to. persecute and punish them under the pro- 
visions of the edict which has been quoted. After 
conferring about the matter and considering that in 
other islands there were open fields for all the mis- 
sionaries who could be engaged, and that at some 
future time, by change of governors or by action of 
the superior authorities in Holland, St. Eustatius 
might be opened, they returned the answer: “That 
we would obey the government.” Then, since there 
was nothing they could do there, they returned to 
St. Christopher’s, “blessing God for a British con- 
stitution and a British government.” However, they 
left in St. Eustatius, Brazier, one of the preachers, 
“who had been raised under Mr. Hammett” and who 
had not been included in the threatening message of 
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the officials. But he too was soon driven out by 
similar threats and went to the island of Saba. 

While Coke was tarrying in St. Christopher’s, he 
made two visits to the island of Nevis, where he 
formed a Society of twenty-two members and left 
the care of the work in the hands of Thomas Owens, 
another missionary who had been sent out. 

From Nevis he and his companions went to Saba, 
another Dutch island, arriving there on the evening 
of January 14, where they found Brazier had been 
already received most graciously in the house of the 
governor. Saba being a small island, no more than 
fifteen miles in circumference, and having a small 
population of one thousand whites and two thousand 
blacks, Coke did not at first intend to station a 
preacher there; but when the governor, the council, 
and the people petitioned that Brazier, who had 
preached three times in the church, might remain 
among them, he yielded to their importunity. It had 
been his purpose to send Brazier with Hammett to 
Jamaica. The people of Saba proposed to grant to 
Brazier a parsonage house and to allow him a suf- 
ficient maintenance. So after Coke had spent two 
days among the generous people in brotherly confer- 
ence, he consented to leave the missionary there. 
However, after he left the West Indies, the governor 
of Eustatius, who was the governor general of all 
the Dutch possessions in the West Indies, forced the 
governor and council of Saba to part with Brazier, 
to their great sorrow. 

From Saba Coke went to Tortola, which island 
was inhabited by one thousand whites and eight 
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thousand blacks. He found it “ripe for the gospel,” 
the negroes especially throughout the island crying: 
“Let us have, if possible, a Methodist minister.” 
After preaching twice in Road Town (the principal 
town in the island), he sailed for Santa Cruz, an 
island belonging to Denmark and having a popula- 
tion of about thirty thousand souls, most of whom 
were negroes and spoke the English language. The 
governor general received him and his companions 
most courteously and promised them “all the protec- 
tion and encouragement in his power,” and two gen- 
tlemen in the town of Basse-End (the capital) 
showed them most kindly attentions. “An old 
Quaker lady” permitted him to preach in her house 
and promised him that it should always be at his 
service, 

And now Coke found himself in much perplexity. 
Hammett had been appointed for Jamaica, and there 
was no man left to enter the promising fields which 
had opened in Tortola and Santa Cruz. At last he 
determined that Hammett should divide his labors 
between the two islands till two missionaries could 
be sent from England to relieve him for his work 
in Jamaica. Coke, however, proposed to go on to 
Jamaica “to prepare his way in that populous and 
important island.” Accordingly, after returning 
from Santa Cruz to Tortola, he sailed for Jamaica 
and landed at Port Royal on January 19, 1789. With 
the occupation of Tortola and Santa Cruz he had 
seen Methodism planted in ten islands, the aggregate 
population of which (not including that of Jamaica) 
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was about fifty thousand whites and two hundred 
and ten thousand blacks. 

Coke remained in Jamaica but a short time. Never- 
theless during his stay he preached in Kingston a 
number of times—four times in the home of a Mr. 
Treble, who, with a Mr. Bull, showed him much 
kindness; and several times in “a public concert 
room” provided by a Mr. Burn, a Roman Catholic. 

He would have tarried longer in the island, but 
he received a message from the captain of the brig 
in which he had taken passage from Charleston, S. 
C., desiring him to repair to Port Royal to go on 
board. Thither he went and preached three sermons, 
“which many of the white people attended, the blacks 
in that place not seeming to regard the gospel.” 

During his brief sojourn in Jamaica he was fully 
convinced “that great good might be done in the 
island, if the gospel were regularly preached with 
power.” 

He saw there a call for Methodism and says in 
his Journal: 


Indeed, this valuable and populous island demands and 
deserves our attention and exertions, as it probably contains 
above 300,000 inhabitants, the slaves in the year 1768 amount- 
ing to 217,000; and in Kingston only they have been nearly 
doubled since that time. 


He mentions also the marked kindness of many 
of the people toward him, saying: “Four or five 
families of property owners opened to me their 
houses, and very evidently their hearts also, and 
assured me that any missionaries we may in future 
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send to that island shall be welcome to beds and 
everything their houses offer.” 

When he sailed away for Charleston, S. C., where 
he landed on February 24, he went with the purpose 
stronger than ever that a missionary should be sent 
soon to Jamaica, and accordingly in the appointments 
for the West Indies made at the British Conference 
of 1790 we find: “Jamaica, William Hammett.” 

By that Conference two new missionaries for the 
West Indies were appointed—two Irish preachers, 
James Lyons, Sr., and Thomas Worrell. 

On July 9, 1789, he reached England again and 
remained in the country, begging for the missions, 
until October 16, 1790, when, accompanied by the 
two new missionaries, Lyons and Worrell, he sailed 
from Falmouth to Bridgetown in Barbados, where 
he landed on November 22, after a pleasant voyage 
of five weeks and two days. 

He found the work at Bridgetown had prospered, 
notwithstanding the persecutions of Mr. Pearce, the 
missionary who had been stationed there for two 
years. 

Leaving Lyons there, with direction to meet him 
at St. Christopher’s, he sailed on the next day after 
his arrival, after preaching in the evening, for Kings- 
ton, St. Vincent’s, accompanied by Worrell, He 
reached Kingston on November 24 and preached “in 
the evening to a full house.” The next day he set 
off with Baxter and Worrell to visit the Societies on 
the windward side of the island. When they had 
ridden “to the borders of the Carib land,” where 
the Carib Mission had failed, he exclaims: “Poor 
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people! When Mrs. Baxter took her leave of some 
of them, she wept bitterly and prayed that they might 
have another call and might accept and not reject it 
as they did the late one.” 

In St. Vincent’s Island he found Matthew Lumb, 
whom he had left there with Baxter two years be- 
fore, had “labored very faithfully and successfully in 
this circuit.” 

He tarried in St. Vincent’s four days, and then 
of November 27 sailed, with Baxter, for the island 
of Grenada, which they reached the next day. In 
the town of St. George they met a Mr. Dent, the 
clergyman of the Church of England who had 
formerly lived in Antigua where he knew Baxter. 
He treated them with “true Christian kindness,” and 
of him Coke says: “He is the only clergyman in these 
islands that has shown any regard for the Meth- 
odists.” 

They were cordially received also by General Mat- 
thews, “the governor of Grenada and the commander 
in chief of the forces in the Caribbee Islands,” who 
begged them to send missionaries to the island, which 
Coke promised to do. 

They made a journey of about thirty miles over 
the most elevated parts of the island, on which jour- 
ney they met a Mr. John Rae, who was the agent 
of two leading West India merchants in London, 
and “had nine hundred Negroes under his direction, 
and he also urged the sending of Methodist mission- 
aries to Grefada.” 

The next day after this journey was ended, they 
rode to a town called Guave, where they took ship- 
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ping again; and after touching at St. Vincent’s and 
taking up Lumb and Worrell, they arrived at Antigua 
on December 5. 

Four happy days they spent in St. Johns, notwith- 
standing a savage attack on the saintly Baxter made 
by three drunken men at the door of the chapel, 
after a sermon by Coke on the last evening of their 
stay. 

On December 8, at eleven o'clock at night, they 
sailed for St. Christopher’s, and, after touching at 
Montserrat, they reached their destination at ten 
o'clock at night on December Io. 


From there, three of the preachers not having ar- 
rived and while waiting for them to come, Coke and 
Baxter went to St. Eustatius on December 10. A 
new governor had lately been sent out from Holland, 
but he was no better than his infamous predecessor; 
and when they called on him, he received them with 
very great rudeness. Coke says: “Finding from in- 
quiry that the truly serious had liberty to meet with- 
out molestation, we judged it best to leave this island 
as quietly as possible.” This they did, but not until 
they had ascertained that upward of two hundred 
Methodist Negroes were accustomed to meet regu- 
larly in class under their respective leaders and that 
“the Lord had raised up eight exhorters among 
them.” But they could get no information. concern- 
ing the fate of poor “Black Harry.” 

From St, Eustatius, Coke and Baxter made a 
brief visit to Nevis, where in the Methodist chapel 
at Charlestown (the only town in the island) the 
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former preached twice and the latter once on Sun- 
day, December 12. 

On Monday morning, December 13, they returned 
to St. Christopher’s; and the absent brethren having 
arrived, the Conference for the West Indies was 
held on Wednesday, December 15, 1790. Coke says: 
“Tt continued for two days and part of a third and 
was conducted and concluded in great peace.” 

On December 18 Coke sailed for the island of St. 
Vincent, because he could “hear of no vessel bound 
for Jamaica in any island leeward.” Time did not 
permit him to visit any of the Virgin Islands, not 
even Tortola, where he longed to go and see the 
wonderful success of the work there. 

He spent a comfortable Christmas in St. Vincent’s, 
and on December 27, with Worrell, went aboard a 
ship bound for Montego Bay, the third town in 
Jamaica. There they landed on January 5, 1791. 

Coke remained in Jamaica no more than twenty- 
two days, but in that brief period he did a prodigious 
amount of work. 

He and his friend Worrell met not a friend at 
Montego Bay, and no friendly support at any other 
point in Jamaica, the Jamaicans in general being in- 
different or inimical to Methodism. Coke “walked 
about the streets, peeping and inquiring,” but could 
hear of no place in which he could preach, At last, 
however, he secured the use of a playhouse which 
had been used formerly as a church, and there he 
preached on four successive evenings to attentive 
congregations, although some boisterous and profane 
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fellows annoyed him by unseemly clapping of hands 
and crying “Encore, encore!” 

He remained there until January 10, when he and 
Worrell set off for Kingston, which is about one hun- 
hundred and twenty-five miles from Montego Bay. 
Finding that horses could not be hired for the jour- 
ney at any but exorbitant prices, Coke purchased 
“two poor, weak horses” and saddlebags for their 
use. He had known such manner of traveling in the 
United States, but the Jamaicans had never seen the 
like, and they stared at the two itinerants as they 
jogged along with their saddlebags on their sorry 
steeds. In their journey they passed through the 
towns of Martha Brae, Spanish Town (the seat of 
government), and other interesting places, and ar- 
rived at Kingston January 14, after a wearisome 
ride of four days. 

At Kingston they found a commodious and well- 
located Methodist chapel, built during the year by 
Hammett, notwithstanding much persecution which 
Coke says very far exceeded “all the persecutions 
we have met with in the other islands unitedly con- 
sidered”—an extravagant statement made in evident 
forgetfulness of what had happened in St. Eustatius. 
But it was bad enough. “Everything that was bad 
was said of Mr. Hammett, and every name that was 
disgraceful was given to him.” The enemies of 
Methodism had published even the preposterous story 
that Coke had been tried in England for horse steal- 
ing, and had escaped to America for deliverance 
from the penalty of the crime. The persecutors of 
Hammett had been brought to trial for their riotous 
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conduct, but against the clearest evidence they had 
been acquitted by a perjured jury. And the grand 
jury had given “as their public judgment that Ham- 
mett and the chapel ought to be suppressed as nui- 
sances.” 

Hammett had not preached for nearly a month, 
being quite ill with a fever and ague and a violent 
inflammation in one of his eyes; and being “worn 
almost to a skeleton with opposition and fatigue” 
(Coke’s Journal). 

But Coke, always fearless, and, at times aggressive 
to the verge of recklessness, on the first evening of 
his arrival opened the chapel and preached to “a 
numerous audience,” but not without disturbance 
from some rude persons. 

He determined to take the sick preacher with him 
to the United States, being assured by the attending 
physician, a Dr. Harris, that “there was not the least 
hope of his recovery, but by his removal for some 
time to a colder climate.” So, Coke says, “I determined 
to take him with me through North America, after 
which he might, if restored, return to Jamaica and 
settle a mission in Montego Bay and its neighbor- 
hood.” As we have seen in a previous chapter, 
Hammett did not care to go further than Charles- 
ton, S. C., where he desired to be permanently sta- 
tioned. And he never returned to Jamaica. At this 
time Coke greatly admired him and says in his 
Journal: 

He has been employed in the most arduous undertakings 


during the time he has been in these islands. The two most 
flourishing societies in the West Indies (Antigua excepted)— 
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those of St. Kitts [St. Christophers] and Tortola—were raised 
by means of his indefatigable labors in the midst of much 
opposition; and there are but few in the world with whom I 
have been acquainted that possess the proper apostolic spirit 
in an equal degree with him. This testimony I feel myself 
obliged to bear concerning him because he is worthy of it. 

Hammett eventually rewarded Coke’s confidence 
and affection by unjust accusations and bitter abuse. 
He was undoubtedly a gifted and zealous man; but 
he was extremely ambitious and contentious, and 
this led to the wreck of his life. As late as the 
year 1800 we find from a letter of Rev. William 
Tutton, a native of the West Indies, who was sent 
from Antigua to the Bahama Islands in that year, 
that Hammett had sent thither three of his schis- 
matics in the United States, of whom Tutton says: 

Mr. Hammett has sent three different preachers hither, 
who behaved so badly that the name of a Methodist is suffi- 
cient to disgust the inhabitants against him. (Coke’s ‘‘ History 
of the West Indies,’’ Vol. III, page 202.) 

But to return to Coke’s movements in Jamaica. 
Mr. Brazier had been appointed to succeed Ham- 
mett in Kingston and had arrived there a few days 
before Coke and Worrell did. Him Coke took with 
him to Spanish Town on January 17, leaving Worrell 
to preach in Kingston. In Spanish Town they 
preached several times, under most trying conditions, 
a number of the “young bucks and bloods of the 
town” (as Coke calls them) treating them with the 
rudest indignities during the services. 

After two days they returned to Kingston, where 
Coke preached in the evening to a large congrega- 
tion. 
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On the next day he went back to Spanish Town, 
taking Worrell with him, There he again preached 
in the evening, not without noisy demonstrations by 
“the young bucks.” The next morning, after buying 
some boards to make benches for the preaching 
house, he returned to Kingston, leaving Worrell be- 
hind for the three following days. Arriving in 
Kingston he ordered the sale of the horses he had 
bought, “the money to be applied for the supporting 
of the work in Spanish Town.” 

On Sunday morning he preached and after preach- 
ing held a most delightful love feast. He found 
that the Methodists in the Societies on the island 
were two hundred and thirty-four, the fruit of 
Hammett’s toil, On Sunday afternoon he went 
over to Port Royal to be ready for the brig in which 
he had taken passage for himself and the sick mis- 
sionary. There he preached on Sunday night “to a 
considerable congregation” in the house of a Mr. 
Fishly, “the first friend I had met in Jamaica,” he 
says. Fishly met him on his first visit to the island. 

Having finally stationed Worrell in Spanish Town 
and Brazier in Kingston, Coke with Hammett sailed 
for the United States on Thursday morning, Janu- 
ary 27, 1791. On this stormy and long voyage of a 
whole month, he and Hammett were cast on Edisto 
Island, as we have seen, and did not reach Charles- 
ton until after the South Carolina Conference had 
adjourned. 

The interval between Coke’s departure from the 
West Indies and his next visit to the islands extend- 
ed over nearly two years, most of which time he 
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was occupied with the painful-events following the 
death of Mr. Wesley, the futile attempt to establish 
a mission in Paris, assisting Henry Moore to pre- 
pare the biography of Wesley, and soliciting funds 
for the missions in the Western Hemisphere. All 
these things turned his heart toward America as 
never before. 

Accordingly on September 1, 1792, accompanied 
by Daniel Graham, a new missionary for work in 
the West Indies, he sailed for Gravesend, bound for 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, which as- 
sembled in Baltimore, Md., November 1, 1792. He 
and his companion landed at Newcastle, in the State 
of Delaware, on Tuesday, October 30. Graham went 
on to Philadelphia to visit his brother, and Coke has- 
tened to Baltimore, which place he reached about nine 
o'clock Wednesday night, October 29, just in time 
for the opening of the General Conference on the 
following morning. 

The Conference continued through fifteen days, 
but he tarried in the United States until December 
12 when, accompanied by William Black, the pre- 
siding elder of the Methodist Societies in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and Daniel Graham, 
the new missionary, he sailed from New York for 
St. Eustatius, which he reached on December 31. 

On this his last visit to the West Indies he opened 
no new mission, but visited the islands of St. Eusta- 
tius, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent’s, Grenada, Tortola, Antigua, Barbados, and 
Jamaica, confirming the faith of the Methodists; en- 
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couraging the missionaries, especially those suffering 
painful persecutions; holding at Antigua a Confer- 
ence of the preachers; and assigning additional men 
to their fields of labor. 

Immediately on his arrival at Eustatius he waited 
on Governor Rennolds, the persecuting official from 
whom he had met harsh treatments before and who 
had been reélected to the office. This wretched 
creature, Coke says, “received us with his usual 
acrimony and seemed and spoke as if he had de- 
termined to pull down the work of God.” As soon 
as this man was reélected, on the removal of his 
predecessor, he kindled afresh the flames of perse- 
cution, cart-whipped and imprisoned many of the 
poor slaves from one end of the island to the other, 
who met: together to sing and pray and converse of 
the things of God. Nevertheless, a remnant of faith- 
ful souls remained, who were accustomed to meet 
in about a half dozen little classes. It was evident 
that under these conditions nothing could be done 
at this time or for many years thereafter. However, 
Coke was not a man to surrender a good cause 
easily, and in the list of appointments for 1813, the 
year before he died, we find this assignment: “St. 
Christopher’s, St. Eustatius, and St. Thomas’s: 
George Johnstone, Thomas Talboys, Wiliam Driver, 
Abraham Whitehouse, Thomas Hurst.” 

He remained in St. Eustatius no more than two 
days, when he sailed on January 2, 1793, for St. 
Christopher’s, recording on his departure this sen- 
tence concerning the detestable Governor Rennolds: 
“TI am persuaded that there is nothing but the power 
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and opportunity wanting to make him as cruel a 
persecutor as any in the primitive times of Christian- 
ity.” And this severe characterization of the petty 
despot was not unjust. There was not at this time 
in the entire island a minister of the gospel of any 
Church. Rennolds was attempting nothing less than 
the extirpation of Christianity in the island to which 
he was appointed. Could Nero or Domitian have 
done worse? 

On January 3 he reached St. Christopher’s, where 
from William Warrener he heard that a dreadful 
persecution had arisen in St. Vincent’s Island, and 
that Matthew Lumb, the missionary there, had been 
imprisoned for preaching the gospel. Persecution in 
the Dutch island of St. Eustatius was grievous 
enough to the pious soul of Coke, but that such a 
thing should begin in St. Vincent’s, a British pos- 
session, was intolerable to him. He therefore set off 
at once in a sloop for St. Vincent’s on the afternoon 
of the same day. He touched at Nevis, where he 
met for a little while Richard Patterson, the mis- 
sionary in the island, and breakfasted with his kind 
friend, Judge Ward. Thence he went to Roseau in 
Dominica, where he spent four hours on shore, dur- 
ing which he met some of the one hundred and 
fifty Methodists gathered by the saintly Irishman, 
William McCornock, in his brief ministry of a 
few months, and whose death had left the little flock 
shepherdless for three years. 

From Dominica he proceeded to St. Vincent’s, 
where he arrived on January 6, and went with all 
haste to visit the imprisoned missionary, Lumb. He 
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found him in the common jail, with two vile male- 
factors, guarded by soldiers who had orders to keep 
him closely confined “because he spoke of the things 
of God, through the grates, to the poor Negroes, who 
flocked around the prison,” while tears trickled down 
their faces. Coke says: 


All this was done because Mr. Lumb had preached the 
gospel to the Negroes in our own chapel, built with our own 
money,on ourownground. The legislators were so determined 
to prevent the possibility of their Negroes being instructed 
that they enacted that no persons, the rectors of the parish 
Churches excepted, should preach without a license; and this 
license should not be granted to anyone that had not pre- 
viously resided for twelve months on the island. This they 
knew militated against our itinerant plan. They knew also 
that our preachers would never consent to sit for twelve 
months with their hands before them, and have their mouths 
shut, that they might afterwards have the liberty of preaching 
for a couple of years in the island of St. Vincent. The act 
therefore was completely adequate to answer all its infernal 
purposes. 


Coke gave up all hope for immediate release of 
Lumb and the relief of the situation until he could 
appeal for the annulment of the act to the King in 
Council. This he did with success later, as we shall 
see. 

From St. Vincent’s he went to the island of 
Grenada, where he assigned Abraham Bishop, a 
missionary from Nova Scotia, who had just come 
at his request to the West Indies. Thomas Owens, 
who had been laboring in Dominica, was sent to 
Tortola. 

After a week in Grenada, he set off for the island 
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of Tortola and on the way spent twenty-four hours 
in Nevis again. 

On January 26 he was back on the island of St. 
Christopher’s, where he remained forty-eight hours, 
after which he proceeded on his way to Tortola, 
which he reached on January 30. There, as at 
St. Christopher’s, he found Methodism “flourishing 
like an olive tree in the house of God.” On that 
small isand there had been warm persecution, which 
the wise missionary Owens had overcome, and now 
in the Tortola Societies there were one thousand 
four hundred members. 


He says: 


After employing myself in a very comfortable and profitable 
way for three days in Tortola, I hired a small sloop (being the 
cheapest method) and set off with Mr. and Mrs. Harper and 
Mrs. Owens for Antigua, where we were to hold our little Con- 
ference. We touched at St.. Kitt’s, and took up Messrs. 
Warrener, Black, and McVean. We also stopped at Nevis on 
Mr. Patterson’s account; and the night being dark and the 
weather tempestuous lay at our kind friend’s, Mr. Ward. 
Next morning we again weighed anchor and sailed into the 
channel which divides the islands of Nevis and St. Kitts. The 
weather now grew so tempestuous, and the skies darkened to 
that degree that by the advice of the captain we ran into a 
small bay and anchored there; but seeing no probability of the 
tempest abating that day, we went up to the plantations and 
divided ourselves among our friends. Mr. Black went with 
me to the mansion house of Walter Nesbit, Esq., a member of 
the council, who received the missionaries and whose negroes 
are constantly instructed by them. This benevolent gentle- 
man has prepared a very convenient chapel where the mis- 
sionaries preach to the negroes. In the evening I collected the 
blacks and endeavored to profit them as far as I was able. In 
the afternoon of the next day there was an appearance of 
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moderate weather, when we again embarked in our little 
vessel and arrived in Antigua on the 8th of February. 


The Conference at St. John’s, Antigua, began on 
February 9 and continued five days. 

The list of appointments made at the Conference, 
and the statistics reported reveal the rapid growth 
of West India Methodism under Coke’s wise and 
energetic supervision. 

The total number of members reported was 6,570, 
nearly all of whom Coke says were negroes who had 
been “brought out of heathenish darkness to the 
knowledge of the truth and to the knowledge of 
themselves.” 

The list of appointments was as follows: 


1. Antigua, John Baxter, William Warrener. 

2. Barbados, Daniel Graham; Benj. Pearce, supernumer- 
ary. 

3. Grenada, Abraham Bishop. 

4. St. Christopher’s, W. Black (in his absence John 
Harper), Robert Pattison, Joseph Telford. 

5. Nevis, John Kingston. 

N. B.—The unmarried preachers of St. Christopher’s and 
Nevis are to change every half year. 

6. Tortola, Thomas Owens, John McVean. 

7. Jamaica, William Fish. 


After the close of the Conference, Coke, with 
Daniel Graham, Benjamin Pearce and his fam- 
ily, on February 15 embarked for Barbados, to 
which these brethren had been assigned, Pearce 
having been made “a supernumerary” on account of 
impaired health. On the way they visited St. Vin- 
cent’s again, but found “the door of usefulness” 
there still shut by “the iniquitous act which has been 
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mentioned.” On February 26 he and his party land- 
ed at Bridgetown, Barbados. There he tarried 
some days, visiting old friends, preaching daily, and 
encouraging the Societies, until March 22, when he 
sailed for Kingston in Jamaica, where he arrived on 
March 29. 

At Kingston he found a Society of two hundred, 
among whom he remained until April 1, when he set 
off on horseback for Montego Bay, accompanied by 
William Fish, the Methodist missionary, and a young 
Methodist exhorter, Guirey, who had lately come 
from the United States. They were four days mak- 
ing the journey, and at the end of the first day 
Fish fell ill with a fever and returned to Kingston. 
Coke and Guirey went on, visiting on the way Old 
Harbor, Green Ponds, and other points. At Eliza- 
beth Parish they were refreshed by a restful night 
among the Moravians, who had a small settlement 
at that place. 

During his stay of three days in Montego Bay he 
preached three times, notwithstanding disturbances 
of his congregations and threats against his life by 
a few “lewd fellows of the baser sort”; but he did 
not attempt the organization of a Society, having no 
missionary for a mission there, Returning to Kings- 
ton he preached at Falmouth, where he was informed 
a sermon had never been preached before. This 
sermon was preached on the invitation of a captain 
of a ship lying at that time in the harbor; but the 
captain of the vessel got more than he desired. The 
sermon was a Close discussion of the “New Birth,” 
and when Coke had been preaching about twenty 
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minutes the captain cried out: “Sir, if what you say 
be true, we must all be damned. I do not like your 
doctrine at all.” The “bucks and bloods” took the 
hint, “and from that time there was nothing but con- 
fusion.” (Coke’s Journal.) 

By other acts of discourtesy and annoyance he 
was hindered, and the next morning went on his 
way and reached Spanish Town by night. On April 
12, about noon, he reached Kingston, where on the 
next morning the says: “I had two or three hours of 
blessed refreshment in the public ordinances of God 
with our beloved society in that town.” 

But Jamaica was a hard field, and it yielded fruit 
slowly and with great difficulty. 

On the morning of April 14 he sailed for England 
and landed at Falmouth on June 6, 1793, after nar- 
rowly escaping capture by a French privateer as the 
vessel in which he sailed was entering the mouth of 
the English Channel. 

This was Coke’s last visit to the West Indies, but 
it was not the end of his missionary efforts on be- 
half of these islands. At a later day by his instru- 
mentality missions were opened in the Bermuda and 
the Bahama Islands, which he never visited, even as 
he never visited the missions in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. But on behalf of these missions he 
stooped to the drudgery of a beggar in raising funds 
for their support and securing missionaries for their 
service, 

Not the least valuable and important of his efforts 
on their behalf were the energetic measure he took 
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to arrest the persecutions of the missionaries which 
evil men undertook at different times. 

He was no sooner returned to England from Ja- 
maica, June, 1793, than he made a plain statement 
of the villainous act of the legislators of St, Vin- 
cent’s and the imprisonment of Lumb and laid a 
memorial on the subject before the King in Council. 
He made personal appeals also to members of the 
executive government. Within about two months 
his efforts were successful, and the Right Honor- 
able Henry Dundas, one of his majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, informed him that the act of the 
assembly of St. Vincent’s had been disannulled, and 
that this decision of the Council of State would be 
communicated to the authorities there by the first 
packet that sailed to the West Indies. 

We have seen how shortly after this successful 
effort on behalf of religious freedom in St. Vincent’s 
he repaired to Holland to seek redress and protec- 
tion for the missionaries against the tyranny of the 
conscienceless governor of St. Eustatius. 

On May 24, 1800, the Colonial Legislature in the 
Bermudas passed a bill, entitled “An act to prevent 
persons pretending, or having pretended, to be min- 
isters of the gospel, or missionaries from any re- 
ligious society whatever, and not invested with holy 
orders according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England or the Church of Scotland, from 
acting as preachers or schoolmasters.” The penal- 
ties annexed to the violation of this law were a fine 
of fifty pounds, or imprisonment, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. This mean law was aimed at 
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the Methodist missionaries. John Stephenson, a mis- 
sionary sent out in January, 1799, was arrested on 
June 24, 1800, for violation of it, and, on his con- 
viction some months later, he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of fifty pounds and suffer imprisonment in 
the common jail for six months, where he languished 
until June, 1801. 

Coke prepared a powerful memorial for the an- 
nulment of the law, in which he displayed his ac- 
curate acquaintance with the British constitution, 
and, thereby the king was moved to refuse his royal 
sanction to the law. So that in the Bermuda Islands 
Methodist missionaries and others were thenceforth 
free to pursue their holy work with none to molest 
or make them afraid. 

In November, 1807, a somewhat similar and much 
more sinister and severe law was enacted in Ja- 
maica. Many months elapsed before the enactment 
of this persecutionary statute was known in England. 
It was withheld from the knowledge of the govern- 
ing authorities of Great Britain as long as it could 
be in order that it might operate without being rati- 
fied, its supporters apprehending its annulment in 
view of the enormous wickedness of its provisions 
and desiring to protract, as far as possible, its cruel 
operation. And when it finally reached England, it 
was brought by a skillful agent instructed to exert 
all his power to procure royal approbation of it. To 
defeat this Coke spent sixteen months in London 
and succeeded at last. On April 26, 1809, Lord 
Bathurst sent him a communication informing that 
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on that day the act “had been disallowed by His 
Majesty in Council.” 

While it was in operation it closed every Meth- 
odist house of worship in Jamaica; and when it 
was disallowed, the doors for preaching the gospel 
were opened in every part of the island except in 
the town of Kingston, where the chapel was shut by 
a municipal_law which could not be reached by 
Coke’s efforts. 

Whenever and wherever persecution fell on Meth- 
odist preachers and missionaries Coke was the effi- 
cient agent for their deliverance. It seems that he 
enjoyed a peculiarly friendly access to the ministers 
of State of Great Britain, and he used his oppor- 
tunity faithfully and fearlessly for the good of men 
and the glory of God. 

And now, having reviewed his labors in the West 
Indies and his efforts on behalf of Methodism in 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, and the 
Bahamas, we may make some fairly accurate meas- 
ure of the fruit of his toils by recording the num- 
ber of members in these fields when he began to 
serve and the number when in 1813 he sailed for 
Ceylon—the voyage from which he never returned. 

In 1784, when he sent Freeborn Garrettson and 
James Cromwell to help William Black in Nova 
Scotia, there were no more than three hundred Meth- 
odists in that mission, and there were eight whites 
and eleven hundred blacks in Antigua. In the Ba- 
hamas and the Bermudas there were none. 


In 1813 in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland there 
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were 1,522 and in the West Indies (including the 
Bermudas and the Bahamas) 15,220. 

When at the Christmas Conference of 1784 the 
{Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States | 


| of America was organized, all the Methodists in the | 


new republic numbered no more than, (14,088, »and 
all the Methodists in the world were (64,1579 } In 
1813 there were in the United-Statex2i J, 307\Meth: 
odists, and in all the world there were/423,708. 

At the close of the year 1922 there were in 1 the 
United States 8,540,354, and in all the world 1io,- 
740,494. Methodists. 

“What hath God wrought!” And much of it he 
wrought through Thomas Coke, the impulsive, fear- 
less, and unselfish Welshman who entered the Meth- 
odist connection as an itinerant preacher in 1778, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue Foreign Minister oF MeEtTHopISM AND His 
Last Missicn. 


Coxe has been characterized justly as the “For- 
eign Minister of Methodism.” No man in his day 
advocated more earnestly. or more effectively the 
cause of foreign missions, and no man was more 
abundant in labors for their establishment and pro- 
motion. 

As we have seen, Coke framed the plan for a mis- 
sionary society before the day of William Carey, and 
Andrew Fuller in his “Life of Rev: Samuel Pearce” 
informs us that a sermon preached by Coke at Bir- 
mingham first directed the attention of that great and 
holy man to the sad state of the heathen world and 
the supreme obligation of the Christian Church to 
send the gospel to the ends of the earth. 

It is not too much to say that Coke’s example and 
efforts contributed no little to the formation of all 
the great missionary societies organized by the Protes- 
tant Churches of Great Britain and the United 
States near the close of the eighteenth century and 
at the outset of the nineteenth century. He was 
their precursor and pioneer. 

It is an interesting coincidence that he was born 
in the year in which David Brainerd died, and on his 
first voyage to America he read the lives of Brainerd 
and Xavier, finishing the former when he had been 
sixteen days at sea. It is evident that his heart was 
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then already enlisted in the cause of missions; other- 
wise, he would not have selected such books for 
reading during his first long voyage. 

During the Conference at which he entered the 
Methodist Connexion the subject of a mission to 
Africa was considered; and although the’ discussion 
led to no definite missionary enterprise then, it left 
a deep and ineffaceable impression on his mind. 

As far back as 1784 he had a correspondence with 
a gentleman residing in Bengal, and subsequently 
with another, who was engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits at Madras with reference to missions in Asia. 
The subject was ever afterwards on his heart; and 
in 1805, seeking further knowledge of the field, he 
opened communication with Col. William Sandys, 
who had seen life in India. 


In a letter dated December 18, 1806, he says: 


Colonel Sandys and myself have had many long conversa- 
tions concerning the establishment of a Methodist mission 
in India. You may recollect that the Colonel visited us at 
our last Sheffield Conference and requested to have more 
communication in respect to this important subject. A 
committee was formed to converse with the Colonel. The 
report was then made to the Conference; and I was appointed 
to apply to the Court of Directors and take all other neces- 
sary steps on the business. 

The Colonel soon afterwards wrote several letters to our 
dear friend, Mr. Benson. He waited on Lord Teignmouth, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Grant on the subject. I also 
waited on Mr. Grant and had some communication with 
Lord Castlereagh, then President of the Board of Control. 

From comparing all the information that the Colonel and 
myself collected on the business, we were fully satisfied that 
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the Court of Directors would not consent to the establishment 
of a mission in India for the conversion of the natives, whether 
instituted by us or by the Established Church itself. But 
we were also fully satisfied that neither the Court of Directors 
nor the government in India would persecute us if we estab- 
lished a mission in India, but would connive at our pro- 
ceedings. 

Convinced of these two points, we maturely weighed in 
what part.of India a mission might be planted by the Meth- 
odist Society, and we both of us believed that it would be 
best among the Greek-Hindoo Christians on the coast of 
Malabar. According to Dr. Buchanan, there were about 
150,000 Christians of the Greek Church on that coast. Read 
Dr. Buchanan’s volume,* and you will have aclear view of the 
whole subject. Dr. Buchanan, who was vice provost of the 
college in Calcutta, married a niece of Colonel Sandy’s. He 
is a man of genuine piety. 

In respect to finance, Colonel Sandys will make us a very 
handsome present at the outset and contribute liberally 
afterwards. My dearest wife and I will, if necessary, save 
£50 per annum for this mission; and if this be not sufficient, 
we will lay out some of our principal on joint annuities and 
give £100 or £200 per annum. I have no doubt but many 
will join us liberally. 


It is clear that Coke was the prime mover in all 
these communications with Colonel Sandys and the 
proceedings which followed. However, nothing was 
accomplished at this time by his efforts. 

During these years the British Conference was 
burdened with debt; and agitations with reference 
to Lord Sidmouth’s bill and other legislation ad- 
verse to Methodism in Great Britain and in the 
West Indies absorbed attention. Coke was putting 
forth strenuous efforts to establish the mission in. 
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Sierra Leone and promote the Home Missions in 
Ireland, Wales, and England, as well as the growing 
work in the West Indies. He was bestowing labor 
also on various publications and in organizing mis- 
sionary societies throughout England. The period 
between the year 1800 and 1812 was the most la- 
borious part of his busy life. It was a time of sor- 
row also, when he was sorely bereaved twice. But 
neither toil nor grief sufficed to exclude the mission 
in India from his mind. 

The long and exciting trial of Warren Hastings 
fixed public attention upon that land of mystery and 
Oriental treasure; and everything published quick- 
ened Coke’s interest in its people. 

In 1796 the Dutch possessions in Ceylon became 
subject to England, and the European missionaries 
(both the Dutch and others) became prisoners of 
war, and the native catechists were deprived of their 
salaries. Many of the churches fell into ruins, and 
thousands of the natives who had professed Chris- 
tianity relapsed into paganism. Christian schools 
were closed, and Christian worship nearly ceased. 
However, by the year 1800 the British government 
had reéstablished the schools, and not a few Dutch 
ministers had resumed the charge of their congrega- 
tions. But religion had suffered too much for bet- 
ter conditions to be restored speedily. 

In the island of Ceylon there were upward of a 
million and a half people, one-third of whom were 
supposed to profess Christianity; but their spiritual 
destitution was appalling. In 1806 Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, when at Jaffnapatam wrote; “It will be 
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scarcely believed in England that there are here 
Protestant Churches under the king’s government 
which are without ministers. At this time there is 
not one Protestant European minister in the whole 
province. I ought to except Mr. Palm, a solitary 
missionary, who has been sent out by the London 
Missionary Society, and received some small stipend 
from the British government. The only Protestant 
preacher in the town of Jaffna is Christian David, 
a Hindoo catechist, sent over by the mission of Tan- 
quebar. The Dutch ministers who formerly officiated 
here have gone to Batavia or to Europe. The 
whole district is now in the hands of the Romish 
priests from God, who, perceiving the indifference of 
the English nation to their own religion, have as- 
sumed quiet and undisturbed possession of the 
land.” 

These were the conditions prevalent in the north 
part of the island, and the religious state in the 
southern province was no better. Buchanan says: 
“T find the south part of the island is much in the 
same state as in the north in regard to Christian 
instruction. There are but two English clergymen 
in the whole island. I was not surprised to hear that 
great numbers of the Protestants every year go back 
to idolatry.” He adds: “I reflected with astonish- 
ment on the fact that there are, by computation, five 
hundred thousand natives in Ceylon professing 
Christianity, and that there should not be one com- 
plete copy of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular 
tongue.” 

Throughout the island the Portuguese language 
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was more generally spoken than any other European 
tongue, and this fact gave the Roman Catholic 
priests an additional advantage. 

To this field, so destitute of Christian ministers 
and evangelical Christianity, Coke eventually went 
forth with his band of brave missionaries; but at 
first, as we have seen, his purpose disposed him 
rather toward another region, over which the iniqui- 
tous East India Company executed government, and 
that corporation was steadfastly opposed to the evan- 
gelization of the Hindoos, This purpose, which had 
filled his soul for so many years, had now become 
irrepressible; but in the way of its execution there 
were many and grave obstacles. The Methodist 
Connexion was, it seemed, financially unable to un- 
dertake a mission in India, and the opposition of 
the Anglo-Indian government appeared to be insu- 
perable. While confronted by these difficulties, 
which were apparently invincible, the report of a 
discussion in the British Parliament led Coke to be- 
lieve that the government was considering the estab- 
lishment of a bishopric in India, which he conceived 
would, if it were established, solve the problem that 
was perplexing him. It occurred to him at once 
that he might be appointed to the see; and with his 
characteristic impulsiveness, without conferring with 
anyone, he committed for the third time the blun- 
der of trying to work through a return to the Es- 
tablished Church, and offered himself as a candidate 
for the bishopric. 

In a letter to William Wilberforce, with whom he 
had most intimate relations of friendship, he re- 
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veals the motive which actuated him in this ill-ad- 
vised matter. An extract from the letter is as fol- 
lows: 


A subject which appears to me of great moment lies 
much upon my mind; yet it is of such a delicate nature that 
I cannot venture to open my mind upon it to anyone of 
whose candor, piety, delicacy, and honor I have not the 
highest opinion. Such a character I do indubitably esteem, 
you, sir, and, as such, I will run the risk of opening my whole 
heart to you on the point. 

For at least twelve years the interests of our Indian Empire 
have lain very near my heart. In several instances I have 
made attempts to open a way for missions in that country 
and even for my going over there myself. But everything 
proved abortive. 

The Lord has been pleased to fix me for thirty-seven years 
on a point of great usefulness. My influence in the large 
Wesleyan connection, the introduction and superintendence 
of our missions in different parts of the globe, and the wide 
sphere opened to me for the preaching of the gospel to almost 
innumerably large and attentive congregations have opened 
to me a very extensive field for usefulness. And yet I could 
give up all for India. Could I but close my life in being the 
means of raising a spiritual Church in India, it would satisfy 
the utmost ambition of my soul here below. 

I am not so much wanted in our connection at home as I 
was. Our Committee on Privileges, as we term it, can watch 
over the interests of the body in respect to laws and govern- 
ment as well. in my absence as if I were with them. Our 
Missionary Committee in London can do the same in respect 
to missions; and my absence would only make them feel their 
duty more incumbent upon them. Auxiliary Committees 
through the nation (which we have now in contemplation) 
will amply supply my place in respect to raising money. 
There is nothing to influence me much against going to India, 
but my extensive sphere for preaching the gospel. But this, 
I do assure you, sir, sinks considerably in my calculation, in 
comparison with the high honor (if the Lord was to confer 
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it upon me in his providence and grace) of beginning, or 
reviving a genuine work of religion in the immense regions of 
Asia. 

Impressed with these views, I wrote a letter about a fort- 
night ago to the Earl of Liverpool. ... After an introduction, 
drawn up in the most delicate manner in my power, I took 
notice of the observations made by Lord Castlereagh in the 
House of Commons concerning a religious establishment in 
India connected with the Established Church at home. I 
then simply opened my situation in the Wesleyan connection, 
as I have stated to you above. I enlarged on the earnest 
desire I had of closing my life in India; observing that if his 
royal highness the prince regent and the government 
should think proper to appoint me their bishop in India, I 
should most cheerfully and gratefully accept of the offer. ... 
I observed that I should, in case of my appointment to the 
episcopacy of India, return most fully into the bosom of the 
Established Church, and do everything in my power to pro- 
mote its interests; and would submit to all such restrictions, 
in the fulfillment of my office, as the government and bench 
of bishops at home should think necessary; ... that my prime 
motive was to be useful to the Europeans in India; and that 
my second, though not the least, was to introduce the Chris- 
tian religion among the Hindoos, by the preaching of the 
gospel and perhaps also by the establishment of schools. . . . 

When I was in some doubt this morning whether I ought 
to take the liberty of writing you, my mind became deter- 
mined, on my being informed about three hours ago that, in a 
letter received from you by Mr. Hey, you observed that the 
generality of the House of Commons were set against granting 
anything of an imperative nature to the Dissenters or Meth- 
odists in favor of sending missionaries to India. \ 

I am not conscious that the least degree of ambition influ- 
ences me inthis business. I possess a fortune of about £1,200 
a year, which is sufficient to bear my traveling ex- 
penses, and to enable me to make many charitable donations. 
I have lost two dear wives and am now a widower. Our 
leading friends through the connection receive me and treat 
me with the utmost respect and hospitality. I am quite sur- 
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‘rounded by friends, who greatly love me. But India still. 
cleaves to my heart. I sincerely believe that my strong in- 
clination to spend the remainder of my life in India originates 
in the Divine will, whilst I am called upon to use the secondary 
means to obtain the end. 

Coke ought to have known that his long and zeal- 
ous labors in the Methodist Connexion put such a 
proposal beyond any favorable consideration by the 
political and ecclesiastical authorities of Great 
Britain; but his mind was so preoccupied with the 
dominating thought of doing good either without or 
within the Establishment, that he could never under- 
stand why extreme Wesleyans so feared connection 
with it or extreme Churchmen so opposed its identi- 
fication with Methodism. With him neither an ec- 
clesiastical relation nor the want of it availed any- 
thing so much as the salvation of souls. 

Now, when his heart was fixed on mission work 
in India, he first of all desired to establish a Meth- 
odist mission there; and when that seemed impos- 
sible, his thoughts turned to the Establishment. His 
friendly relations and unquestionable influence with 
many men who occupied high positions in the gov- 
ernment led him to imagine that they felt as he did. 
Further on in his letter to Wilberforce, from which 
the extract given was taken, he says: 

I have reason to believe that Lord Eldon had (indeed, I 
am sure of it) and probably now has an esteem for me; Lord 
Sidmouth, I do think, loves me. Lord Castlereagh once ex- 
pressed to Mr. Alexander Knox, then his private secretary in 
Ireland, his very high regard for me. Since that time I have 
had an interview with his lordship in London. I have been 


favored on various occasions, with public and private inter- 
. views with Lord Bathurst, etc. 
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All this was true, but he viewed everything in the 
light of his consuming desire to save souls and pro- 
mote the kingdom of God in the earth, while his 
noble friends officially related to the State Church 
looked at everything with an eye to political expedi- 
ency and the fortunes of their party. Hence his 
proposal was not seriously considered by them, and 
the door to India, which he thus sought to open, 
was left hopelessly shut against him. In this situa- 
tion he turned back to seek again entrance to the 
mission through the Wesleyan Connexion. And 
providence led him by a better way. 

While missionary efforts in Continental India were 
resolutely and effectually opposed by the East India 
Company, in which at that time the Anglo govern- 
ment of the East was vested, the island of Ceylon, 
lying like the threshold before the gate of India, 
was not under its control, but was governed directly 
by the ministers of the king’s cabinet. To that fair 
field, therefore, Coke’s attention was directed, as be- 
ing immediatély accessible and forming an admirable 
outpost from which to move for the achievement of 
his ultimate object. Moreover, some of the Euro- 
pean languages—English, Dutch, and especially Por- 
tuguese—were spoken very widely on the island, and 
through these missionaries could preach and teach 
while acquiring the knowledge of the native tongues. 
These considerations were strengthened in Coke’s 
mind by the reading of Dr. Buchanan’s book and by 
personal interviews with that learned and devout 
man who fortunately was on a visit to England. 
He conferred also with Mr. Morton, the father-in- 
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law of the illustrious Morrison, of China, and Dr. 
Joseph Beaumont, whose long professional career 
in India enabled him to impart much important in- 
formation and wise counsel. In addition to these 
helpful sources of knowledge necessary for the wise 
establishment of the mission, through a communica- 
tion of Wilberforce to Dr. Adam Clarke, the “For- 
eign Minister of Methodism” learned that the Hon. 
' Sir Alexander Johnston, a Christian man and a 
learned judge in Ceylon, on an official visit to Eng- 
land in 1809, had expressed a strong desire for the 
opening of Methodist missions on the island. 

All these things led Coke to form a fixed purpose 
and to frame a definite plan for the planting of the 
mission, and the enterprise took firm hold of his 
ardent soul. As he went on his rounds among the 
Methodist congregation pleading for thé missions al- 
ready established and organizing missionary societies 
for their support, his interest in Ceylon burned at a 
white heat. Before the Irish Conference of 1813, 
over which he presided, he spoke of the matter with 
such moving eloquence that grand old Gideon Ous- 
ley begged tearfully for permission to join him in 
the enterprise. 

But notwithstanding Coke’s powerful appeals, many 
of his friends sought to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose, among whom was his dear friend, Samuel 
Drew, who wrote to him, urging the abandonment 
of the plan “on account of his age, the shock which 
his constitution must sustain by residence in the tor- 
rid zone, the difficulty of rendering the organs of 
articulation sufficiently flexible te pronounce new 
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languages, and, finally, his inability to leave behind. 
him a successor who should be at once able and 
willing to beg from door to door, to support the 
missions already established.” 

But neither arguments and appeals of friends nor 
the difficulties and dangers of the work availed to 
turn him back from the execution_of_his immovable 


purpose. 
On June 28, 1813, he wrote from “The Preaching 
House” in Dublin a letter to Drew, in which he said: 


I beg pardon for being so long in answering your letter, I 
have labored in a begging way. since the last Conference 
more arduously than ever, except about a month or six weeks 
when I swam in waves of woe on account of my late precious 
wife. I am now dead to Europe and alive for India. God 
himself has said to me, ‘Go to Ceylon.’’* I am so fully con- 
vinced of the will of God that methinks I had rather be set 
down naked on the coast of Ceylon, without clothes and with- 
out a friend, than not to go there. The Portuguese language 
is spoken all round Ceylon and, indeed, all along the coast of 
India. According to Dr. Buchanan, there are five hundred 
thousand nominal Christians in Ceylon, and now only two 
ministers to take care of them. I am learning the Portuguese 
language continually and am perfectly certain I shall conquer 
it before I land in Ceylon. The fleets sail in October and 
January. If the Conference employ me to raise the money 
for the outset, I shall not be able to sail till January. I shall 
bear my own expenses of course. I shall probably be here. 
till this day fortnight; then I set off for Liverpool. 


In this state of mind he proceeded to the English 
Conference, which assembled at Liverpool, July 28, 
1813. 

In advance of the session, as early as May, the 
matter had been discussed at the London District 
meeting, and strong objections to the enterprise had 
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been made, Against it had been urged that the 
financial difficulties of the connection and the dangers 
to Coke’s life involved in the plan made it quite 
unwise and impracticable. These and other weighty 
objections to it were brought forward at the Con- 
ference in Liverpool. While some of the ablest 
members of the body advocated the planting of the 
mission as Coke proposed, more opposed it. At the 
close of the first day’s discussion of the subject, 
unfavorable action by the Conference seemed prob- 
able; but the matter was carried over as unfinished 
business until the day following. In returning to 
his lodgings, -accompanied by Benjamin Clough, one 
of the men who had agreed to go with him to Cey- 
lon, Coke was so distressed by the outlook that he 
wept in the street. On the following morning, he 
did not appear at the opening of the session; and 
when Clough called to inquire for him, he saw at 
a glance that he had spent a sleepless night, and he 
admitted he had spent much of it on the floor in 
prayer for India. He went with Clough to the place 
where the Conference was sitting; and when the de- 
bate was resumed, he arose, told his brethren all 
that was in his heart, delivering an address so clear 
and making an appeal so compelling that the diffi- 
culties which the opponents of the measure regarded 
as insuperable dissolved like mist before the rising 
sun. He set forth in detail the providential circum-- 
stances which led him to desire the establishment of 
the mission; the favorable disposition which some 
noble men in official station had manifested toward 
it; the constraining duty of carrying the gospel to 
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the perishing millions of the East; and then, making 
the offer of the services of himself and the ministers 
who had consented “to dare with him the dangers 
of the enterprise,” he added with daring generosity 
that “if the connection could not furnish the expense 
he would be prepared to defray, to the extent of 
six thousand pounds, the expenditure necessary to 
the outfit and commencement of the work.” Un- 
der this appeal of self-renouncing devotion, all op- 
position yielded, and it was resolved that “the Con- 
ference authorizes and appoints Dr. Coke to under- 
take a mission to Ceylon and Java and allows him 
to take with him six missionaries, exclusive of one 
for the Cape of Good Hope.” This action gave him 
the greatest possible joy, although the number of 
men allowed him was not so large as he desired. 
For some time previous to the Conference he had, 
in his journeys over England and Ireland, been 
seeking to secure suitable men for the work, and he 
had found twelve who agreed to go with him. The 
Conference, however, hesitated and finally refused 
to send so many, and he then proposed that no more 
than seven missionaries be sent for that first, one of 
whom should be appointed to serve the colony at 
the Cape of Good Hope, another to be stationed in 
the island of Java, and five assigned to the mission 
in Ceylon. It was agreed on the part of the Con- 
ference that additional missionaries should be sup- 
plied later, according to the openings and reception 
which the outgoing company of men might meet. In 
accordance with this amended plan, Coke selected 
from the original twelve who had consented to go 
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William Ault, James Lynch, George Erskine, William 
Martin Harvard, Thomas Hall Squance, Benjamin 
Clough, and John McKenney. 

With these elect men, he was about to see ful- 
filled his long-cherished hope for a mission in India. 
His disappointing effort to introduce evangelical 
Christianity into France had been more than offset 
by the success of his missions to the French prison- 
ers in the prison ships on the Medway. The hu- 
miliating failure of the Foulah mission had been re- 
trieved by the successful planting of the Sierra 
Leone mission. Now his vision for India, the last 
of his great missionary dreams, was on the point 
of fulfillment. He was setting out to finish with 
joy his course, and was approaching the last great 
station on it. With what gladness his heart was 
filled by the prospect! 

From the moment the mission was approved by 
Conference, Coke’s days and nights were crowded 
with the toils and cares incident to preparation for 
the speedy sailing of himself and the missionaries; 
and while occupied with that work, he did not for- 
get to draw up a well-considered plan for the or- 
ganization of missionary societies throughout the 
Methodist connection for the support of all the mis- 
sions that had been established—a measure which 
was carried to the greatest success after his de- 
parture. He then settled his own temporal affairs, 
including the making of his will, by which he be- 
queathed to the fund for the support of the aged 
and disabled Methodist preachers all the property of 
which he might be possessed at his death. Mean- 
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while he availed himself of every suitable oppor- 
tunity to solicit funds for the mission, begin- 
ing at Liverpool while the Conference was still sit- 
ting. 

Shortly after the Conference adjourned, he as- 
sembled in London his little band of missionaries 
and set them upon the studies required to prepare 
them for their work. He was unable to secure a 
competent teacher to instruct them in the study of 
the Tamul or Singhalese tongues; but he engaged 
able instructors for the acquisition of the Dutch and 
Portuguese languages, and with them he himself 
studied the Portuguese. One of the missionaries, 
Mr. Harvard, testified that his application to~ this 
study was most diligent, and that it increased “in 
proportion as the time appeared to draw nigh in 
which he might in that language proclaim to the 
heathen and the nominal Christians of India the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

While caring for these matters, Coke set about 
providing also clothes, books, and other articles 
necessary for the comfort of the missionaries in this 
this new and strange field of labor. Nothing escaped 
his careful and provident eye. Some of his brethren 
thought that he bought too much, and that he pur- 
chased many things not suited to life in India. 
When the missionary committee expressed dissatis- 
faction with these purchases, he promptly and gener- 
ously proposed that the members of the committee 
make up an account of the articles which they con- 
sidered necessary for the missionaries, and he would 
pay for the rest. 
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Among the purchases made by him was a printing 
press, with printing supplies worth nearly £200. 
This proved to be a most valuable instrument for the 
work, as two of the missionaries were trained print- 
ers, and they turned it to great account in the mis- 
sion. 

William Ault had been married for some time, and 
William Harvard was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Park on November 24, a little more than a month 
before the party sailed, Coke solemnizing this union 
by the courteous consent of the rector of the parish. 
John McKenney also was married, but he did not go 
out until some four months after the others sailed 
with Coke. The others—Lynch, Erskine, Squance, 
and Clough—were unmarried men. 

Another care of Coke’s was to obtain for himself 
and the missionaries letters of introduction and 
recommendation from persons of station in England, 
who had connections and influence in the provinces 
to which they were bound. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Earl Bathurst, gave him a letter 
to the Governor of Ceylon, while Lord Teinworth, 
William Wilbeforce, and Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
gave him letters to various persons of prominence 
in Ceylon and Bombay. 

All these matters having been attended to, the 
next step was to secure passage for the party. Sev- 
eral mornings were occupied in finding a suitable 
ship, Accommodations for the whole party could 
not be obtained on the same vessel except at far 
greater expense than would be required if they sailed 
in different ships. Hence passages were taken on 
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two Indiamen—“The Cabalva,” in command of 
Captain Birch, and “The Lady Melville,” in com- 
mand of Captain Lochner. It was arranged that 
Ault, Lynch, Erskine, and Squance, and Mrs. Ault 
should sail in “The Lady Melville,” and Coke, Clough, 
Harvard, and Mrs, Harvard in the “Cabalva.” 

All these matters having been arranged, Coke 
ordained the missionaries, two of them at Lambeth 
Chapel, two of them at St. Georges-in-the-East, and 
two at Great Queen Street Chapel. 

The form of certificate of ordination given them 
was that which he gave to all the men ordained by 
him in the United States, the Norman Isles, and the 
West Indies. The following is a copy of the certifi- 
cates issued to James Lynch: 


For A PRESBYTER. 


These are to certify to all whom they may concern that I, 
Thomas Coke, LL.D., a bishop in the Church of God, did on 
the twenty-ninth day of November, in the year 1813, in the 
fear of God, and with a single eye to his glory, by the imposi- 
tion of my hands and prayer, being assisted by other minis- 
ters, set apart James Lynch for the office of an elderin the 
Church of God; believing him to be duly qualified for that 
sacred office. And I do accordingly recommend him as a fit 
person toadminister the holy sacraments and to feed the 
Church of God. Given under my hand and seal, the twenty- 
fifth day of December, in the year above written. 

THOMAS COKE. 


In some of the certificates the signature is: 
“Thomas Coke, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America.” 

The services of ordination attracted large congre- 
gations of devout people who had long loved and 
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revered the missionary bishop, and who now met 
with him to unite their prayers with his for the 
blessing of God upon the holy men whom he or- 
dained and the success of the heavenly mission upon 
which they were to go soon. 

Notice having been received that the Indiamen 
had left Gravesend for the rendezvous of the fleet 
at Portsmouth, Coke and his companions met the 
Missionary Committee and the Methodist ministers 
of London to receive their final words of instruction 
and benediction. Their official instructions were 
read to them; several of the senior ministers advised 
them in parting counsels; and then the meeting 
closed with invocations of divine mercy upon them 
offered up with deep emotion and many tears. 

Coke, accompanied by Clough, on December 10 
proceeded to Portsmouth, after directing the other 
missionaries to meet him at time specified in the 
Bush Hotel in that city. The party assembled there 
punctually, according to appointment; and when they 
all were “assembled around him, he rose from his 
chair and, lifting up his heart and hands to God, 
(exclaimed: ‘Here we are, before God, six mission- 
‘aries and two dear sisters, now embarked in the 
most important and most glorious work in the world. 
Glory be ascribed to his blessed name, that he has 
given you to be my companions and assistants in 
carrying the gospel to the poor Asiatics! He has not 
suffered parents nor brothers nor sisters nor the 
dearest friends to stop any of you from going with 
me to India!” 

While waiting to sail, they were visited by the, 
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Methodist ministers of Portsmouth, who showed 
them every possible attention during their stay there. 
Methodist families desired them to be their guests, 
and they carried the missionaries from the hotel to 
their hospitable homes. 

On the two Sundays which ‘intervened between 
their arrival and final embarkation, the principal 
pulpits of the Portsmouth Circuit were occupied by 
Coke and the missionaries, and immense congrega- 
tions listened with tender attention to their fervent 
discourses. This was especially true of Coke’s last 
sermon, and the last ever preached in England. That 
discourse was delivered in St. Peter’s Chapel, Port- 
sea, from the text: “Ethiopia shall soon stretch out 
her hands unto God.” He concluded the sermon 
with these stirring passages : 


Relying on the promises of Him who has said, ‘‘ Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation,” we go forth in 
the name of God, trusting solely to him for the success which 
we hope to realize. It is in your power to be coworkers 
together with us and with God. Let me, therefore, entreat 
you, as you wish well to the cause of Christ, to render this 
great work some pecuniary aid in the present instance; and 
on future occasions, when our brethren shall solicit your 
contributions, do not withhold your hand. 

This is, perhaps, the last time I shall ever have an oppor- 
tunity of addressing you. Within a few days we shall bid 
adieu to England and, probably, forever. In the meanwhile 
let me entreat you to regard your own souls and to use all 
diligence in making your calling and election sure. Tempta- 
tions are at home as well as abroad. The emissaries of Satan 
are in every place; so that we are no longer safe than while 
we keep close to God. 

For my own part I am fully persuaded that we, who are 
about to leave you, are in the path of duty; and I am per- 
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fectly convinced that God will bless our labors, though to 
what extent and in what manner may be unknown. We are 
in the hands of Omnipotence and under the Divine protec- 
tion, and here we repose in safety and peace. 

It is of little consequence whether we take our flight to 
glory from the land of our nativity, from the trackless ocean, 
or the shores of Ceylon. 


“‘T cannot go 
Where universal Love not shines around; 
And where he vital breathes there must be joy.” 


Above all, let us crave an interest in your prayers, not only 
for our personal safety, but for the success of our mission; for 
without the Divine blessing the most favorable omens 
must prove vain. 

Let me furthermore beseech you not to estimate the proba- 
bility of our success by the insignificance of the instruments: 
the work is of God. There was a time when Christianity 
itself had, in all human probability, less hope. The powers 
which now favor us were hostile to it; and, yet, in three 
hundred years, it rose upon the ruins of paganism. Who can 
say that a similar result may not take place among the mil- 
lions of India, whose future generations shall rise up and call 
us blessed. 

We can appeal to heaven for the purity of our motives, 
and we look into eternity for our final reward. Full of this 
conviction, we trust that God, having made us instrumental 
in turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just, will give us our part in the first resurrection, that on us 
the second death may have no power. 


These words reveal the spirit of heroic consecra- 
tion which impelled Coke to this, the last daring ef- 
fort of his life. 

On December 29, 1813, he and his companions 
were summoned to embark on the following day. 
Early on that morning the commodore’s signal guns 
set the fleet unmooring. Hereupon they met, accord- 
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ing to a previous arrangement, at the home of a 
Mr. Keet, with whose pious household they joined 
in prayer and sang their farewell hymn of faith and 


hope: 


Blest be the’ dear untiring love 
That will not let us part; 
Our bodies may far off remain, 
We still are one in heart. 


We part in body, not in mind— 
Our minds continue one; 

And each to each in Jesus joined, 
We hand in hand go on. 


Subsists within us all one soul, 
No power can make it twain; 
And mountains rise and oceans roll 
To sever us in vain.” 


After thus commending themselves and their kind 
friends to the mercy of God, they proceeded in two 
companies to the shore, where one party took a pilot 
boat and went aboard “The Lady Melville,” and the 
other with Coke, in another boat, boarded “The 
Cabalva.” 

The following morning, the last day of the year 
1813, the fleet was on its way. 

It was a time of war, and merchant vessels on a 
voyage so long sailed under naval protection. The 
fleet in which they sailed made an impressive spec- 
tacle. It consisted of thirty-three vessels. “Our 
fleet,” says Coke, “when we set sail, consisted of a 
line of battleships of seventy-four guns, two frigates, 
a sloop of war, six regular Indiamen, two country 
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Indiamen (ships built in India), and about twenty- 
five smaller merchantmen.” 

On Saturday, January 1, 1814, the fleet proceeded 
slowly down the channel under variable winds. 
Sunday it moved along the coast of Cornwall, some 
expecting the commodore would put into Falmouth 
harbor; but on receiving from the shore the dis- 
patches which he wanted, he turned toward the 
ocean, and about eight o’clock at night the last beams 
of “The Lizard Light” faded away and the shores 
of England vanished from their sight. The voyage 
was long, stormy, and, dangerous. 

On January 4 they entered the Bay of Biscay and 
were exposed to fierce storms until the 24th. 

On January 19 one of the merchant ships was 
separated from the fleet by the gales and was never 
seen or heard of afterwards. On the 24th, the storm 
still raging, six more ships were missing. One of 
them, the “Fort William,’ a country Indiaman 
manned by Lascars, was last seen in great distress 
and in an unmanageable condition. 

Concerning the loss of this ship, Coke says in his 
Journal: “The ‘Fort William’ was the first ship I 
visited in London; and I had serious thoughts of 
taking passage in it with all my companions. But 
my brothers urged that it was entirely manned (offi- 
cers excepted) by Lascars [native sailors] who could 
not be depended on in times of danger in the man- 
agement of a large ship without a mixture of Brit- 
ish tars among them. This argument was strength- 
ened on our return from the East India docks to 
Poplar, where we were informed that just before a 
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party of these very Lascars had been fighting with 
knives and that one of them had been stabbed to 
death in the scuffle. Indeed, the most intelligent 
about naval affairs in the company on our ship are 
of the opinion that her distress, and most probably 
the entire loss of her, was owing to her being manned 
only by Lascars; for she was a very fine ship—and 
alas! was full of passengers.” 

When Coke and his party sailed from England, 
the wife of one of the missionaries, Mrs, Ault, was 
in poor health, and it was hoped that life in the 
tropical atmosphere of Ceylon might restore her; 
but she did not live until the end of the voyage. 
On February 9g she died, and on the following day 
she was buried at sea. 

A sailor also died on the way, concerning whose 
death Coke says: “One of our sailors has died; and 
after the burial service was read, his corpse was 
consigned to his hammock, made heavy with sand, 
to a watery grave.” 

Amid all the distress and griefs of the voyage, 
Coke was the friend and comforter of all. His 
health seemed good, and no one dreamed of his 
death at any early day. 

On the voyage he was engaged daily in his studies, 
especially in the study of the Portuguese language. 

A passage from his Journal shows something of 
his life on the sea and the cheerfulness which char- 
acterized it. He says: 

I have a most charming study. It has two large windows 


that open from the stern to the sea; and my elbow chair and 
table are placed in the most convenient situation possible. 
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I have seen, I think, seventeen of our ships sailing after us. 
Here I employ almost all my time, and nearly the whole of it 
in reading and writing Portuguese, excepting my hours of 
meditation; which indeed I can hardly except, for my chief 
study is my Portuguese Bible. O, how sweet is the word of 
God! I have loved it since I came into this ship more than 
I ever did before. 


‘Jesus gives me in his word 
Food and medicine, shield and sword.” 


I now feel more than ever the value of retirement, silence, 
and tranquillity of mind. ‘Deus nobis haec otia fecit.’’ (God 
himself has favored me with these leisure hours.) Yet I 
cannot repent of the thousands of hours which I have spent 
in at once the most vile, most glorious drudgery of begging 
from house to house. Le ERE RESET 
I haye-raised_forthe missions, and the beneficial effec : 
of, form an ample compensation for all the time and all the 
labor. The whole was of God. But what would my heart 
have felt if all the missions already established had been left 
without support on my departure from England? But it was 
the work of God. He alone began it, he alone increased it, 
and (if I may presume so to express myself) he has bound 
himself to support it. He, therefore, before I sailed, said to 
the North, “ Bring forth,’’ and to the South, ‘‘ Keep not back.” 
The West also is coming forward. The sister island has 
taken the flame, and the highly favored British Isles 
combine to spread our missions throughout the world. How 
light it has made my heart! Next to union and communion 
with my God, nothing could afford me such satisfaction. I 
hasten to Asia with alacrity and joy; and yet must confess 
that, if the clouds had been ever so obscure, if all human aid 
had apparently been withdrawn from those missions, the 
interests of which are so deeply interwoven with the very 
strings of my heart, my divine call to Asia has been so in- 
dubitably clear that I should have been obliged to throw 
everything into the hands of my God and to say to him, 
“Here am I; send me to Asia.” 


Coke’s Enlarged Plans. 389 


His invincible interest in missions, especially the 
Asiatic mission to which he was now going, is fur- 
ther revealed by a letter which he wrote at sea to 
the Missionary Committee. Its date and place are 
as follows: 


At sea, 30 degrees of latitude south of the equator, 49 
degrees of longitude distant from the Cape of Good Hope. 
March 14, 1814. 

In this letter, after explaining how he had not 
been able to get passage on any ship going direct 
to Ceylon, and was therefore forced to sail for Bom- 
bay, and that he intended to leave Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvard and two of the single men at Bombay and 
place three other single men at Surat, a place of 
150,000 inhabitants which was about one hundred 
and eighty miles from Bombay, he says: “I shall 
then, with my four remaining brethren, remove to 
Colombo, Ceylon, God willing.” Thus we see him 
planning to introduce Methodism upon the Asiatic 
Continent, although when the sailed from England, his 
purpose included no more than the island of Ceylon. 
With reference to the proposed missionary stations, 
he says: “The Portuguese natives abound in Bom- 
bay and are pretty numerous in Surat. If we form 
societies in those places, we dare not leave the lambs 
to the mercy of wolves. If God be pleased in this . 
wonderful way to give us a double footing on the 
Continent of Asia, it must be our bounden duty to 
keep it.” Evidently he had, by reading and medita- 
tion during the two months he had been at sea, 
reached a decision to occupy points on the Continent 
despite the opposition of the East India Company. 
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In the letter he continues thus: 


Brother and Sister Harvard and one must go by sea; I 
shall take the two with me by land. For five hundred miles 
we must lodge in tents near the principal towns and villages 
on the coast. Afterwards we shall sail upon a fine natural 
canal made by sea water, called ‘‘The Back Water,” for two 
hundred miles. This will bring us to Travancore, to the 
Syrian Christians. In this tour I shall have seen all the prin- 
cipal towns of Portuguese Asia, once a vast empire, but now 
in better hands. I shall be able in this journey to trace the 
principal work of that holy and celebrated man, Francis 
Xavier. You will certainly approve of my leaving one mis- 
sionary, if possible, with the Syrian Christians. There will 
be then only two left for Ceylon and one for Java. But to 
bring you all the information necessary concerning British 
Asia, I must visit the late Mr. Schwartz’s Christians at 
Tanjore, Madras, and Calcutta. But more especially I must 
visit Rajamahal, which is about two hundred miles up the 
Ganges. This place and its mountainous vicinity were 
recommended to me by my own honored friend, Mr. Charles 
Grant,* in a correspondence I carried on with him in- 1794 
and 1795. This correspondence was in part published in our 
magazines for those years, to which I refer you. And Mr. 
Grant, in my late visits to him in London, again recommended 
them. The natives are not there divided into castes and are 
very docile people. But alas! I shall have no missionaries 
to leave behind unless you will be pleased to send me a 
couple. God will bless us and bless me. O send me two mis- 
sionaries by the second India Fleet, which sails about the 
latter end of January or sometime in February. Send them 
to me at Calcutta. 


He pointed out a way by which he believed the 
possible difficulty with the East India Company might 
be overcome through assistance by Mr. Grant, Lord 


Teinmouth, William Wilberforce, and the Earl of 
Liverpool. 


* Mr. Grant was an influential director of the East India Company. 


Amazing Generosity. 391 


Proceeding then to remove any objection to his 
plans which might be made on financial grounds, 
he says: 


I will lend the money for the outfit; or rather than return 
home without having any to second my labors along the coast 
of Coromandel to Rajamahal, I will give the money necessary 
for the outfit. O, embrace the opportunity while I am over 
there; and don’t let me return home grieved to the heart that 
I have left Societies on the Continent as lambs among 
wolves. 


What amazingly minute knowledge of India he 
had gathered from his reading of the writings of 
Xavier and the Dutch missionaries long before this 
time! What expansive views of the missionary en- 
terprise! What burning zeal for the cause he had, 
outrunning in his warmth the cautious conclusions of 
the Conference and of the timid plans of the Mis- 
sionary Committee! What abounding liberality! 
Had he lived a few more years, his plans would 
probably have been carried out; but he died at sea 
and never saw India. 

It is not necessary that in his biography should be 
recorded all the interesting incidents of the voyage 
which occurred before and after his death. Nor is 
it necessary to so set forth the course of his be- 
reaved missionaries after his departure, nor narrate 
the results of their subsequent labors. All that, al- 
though very inspiring and instructive, is no part of. 
his life. It is enough to note the circumstances of 
his death and burial, and let the story of his life 
close with the ending of his days. 

With his accustomed studies and duties, he went 
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on the way to India after sending back to England 
the moving appeal for more missionaries, extracts 
from which letter have been given in preceding 
pages. 

As we have seen, he was with amazing intelligence, 
quenchless zeal, and abounding liberality laying out 
plans for larger labors both for himself and others. 
But what he purposed so bravely and wisely was 
not to be. ; 

While sailing in equatorial waters, his health be- 
gan to decline, arousing the apprehensions of his 
companions and friends. Mr. Clough expressed 
their fears to the physician on the ship, who con- 
curred with him in the opinion that incessant appli- 
cation to study was undermining Coke’s constitution, 
and informed him that such studiousness upon the 
part of a man of sixty-seven years in that climate 
was most dangerous. Clough and the physician 
united in entreating him to forego his books and 
take occasional relaxation. He yielded somewhat to 
their appeal, but too late. On May 1 he showed in 
his countenance marked indications of increasing 
feebleness. On May 2 he had not improved, but 
showed signs of further decline. At nightfall. on 
May 2 he visited Mr. and Mrs. Harvard in their 
cabin, and they noted his growing debility. How- 
ever, he responded cordially to their cheerful con- 
versation and comforting fellowship. On leaving 
them he took each by the hand and, smiling in his 
characteristic manner, pronounced a blessing upon 
them and proceeded to his own quarters, Mr. Clough 
accompanying him. Before lying down he asked for 
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some medicine which he intended to take that night. 
The medicine was brought, and Clough asked per- 
mission to watch by his bedside all night; but this 
kind offer was declined with thanks, Coke assuring 
Clough such attention to him was unnecessary and 
expressing the hope that he would be better by 
morning. 

It had been his habit Se the voyage to rise 
at half past five for his private devotions and studies, 
and accordingly the servant who attended on him 
on this voyage was accustomed to call him at that 
hour. 

When on the morning of May 3 this faithful , 
servant, as usual, knocked at his cabin door, there | 
was no response. After repeated calls he raised the | 
latch and entered. He found the body of God’s | 


j venerable servant lifeless on the floor. He had died 
| during the night. His death was probably due to | 


| apoplexy. 


The grief-stricken missionaries at first desired 


| that his body might be prepared for transmission to 


England in order that it might be interred by the 
side of his loved ones who were buried in the family 
tomb in his native town of Brecon. But when this 
was found to be impossible, they consented to his 
burial at sea, as Mrs. Ault had been buried. FE 
Accordingly on May 4, about five o’clock in the / 
afternoon, after funeral services conducted by Mr. / 
Harvard, the remains of this consecrated man of 
God and glorious missionary were consigned to the 
depths of the Indian Ocean until “the earth and the 
sea give up their dead.” 


304 The End of His Glorious Career. 


Like Moses, he passed away in sight of his land 
of promise without entering it. And “no man know- 
eth his sepulcher.” 

On his departure from England he slipped into 
the hand of a friend a paper upon which he had 
transcribed a hymn by Madam Guyon which ad- 
mirably expresses the faith and love of his trustful 
life of service to Christ and his kingdom: 


O Thou by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long abide, 
My God, how full of sweet content 
I pass my years of banishment! 


All scenes alike engaging prove 
To-souls inspired with heavenly love; 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell in thee, 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 

To me remains nor place nor time, 

My country is in every clime; 

I can be calm and free from care 

On any shore, since God is there. 


Could I be cast where thou art not, 
That were indeed a dreadful lot; 
But regions none remote I call, 
Secure of finding God in all. 


“Thus ended the glorious career of the “Foreign 
Minister of Methodism” and one of the greatest mis- 
sionaries of Christianity known to history. 

Fourteen years after his death a meftnorial was 
erected in the Priory Church at his own beloved 
town of Brecon, and on it were inscribed the follow- 
ing condensed record of his life and touching tribute 
to his memory: 


‘MEMORIAL TABLET AT BRECON. 


SACRED 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE REv. THomas Coke, LL.D., oF 
Jesus COLLEGE, OXFORD, WHO WAS BORN IN THIS BOROUGH 
THE 9TH OF OcTOBER, A.D. 1747; WAS ONE OF THE COMMON 
COUNCIL AND IN 1770 FILLED THE OFFICE OF CHIEF MAGIS- 
TRATE WITH HONOR TO HIMSELF AND EQUAL BENEFIT TO THE 
PUBLIC. 


After a zealous ministry of several years in the Established 
Church, in 1776 he united himself to the Rev. Johr Wesley, 
M.A., and preached the gospel with success in various parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. To him were confided the foreign 
missions of the Methodists; in support of which he expended a 
large portion of his fortune and with unremitting vigor 
encountered toils and self-denial which the Christian world 
beheld with admiration. By the blessing of God on the 
mission to the Negroes in the West Indies, commenced by 
him in 1786, a foundation was laid for the civilization and 
salvation of that degraded class of human beings. To the 
Negro race upon their native continent, as well as in the 
islands of their bondage, his compassions were extended; and 
he set the first example in modern days of efforts for the 
spiritual emancipation of Western Africa. After crossing 
the Atlantic eighteen times on his visits to the American 
continent and West Indian colonies in the service of the souls 
of men, his unwearied spirit was stirred within him to take 
a part in the noble enterprise of evangelizing British India. 
He sailed in 1813 as the leader of the first Wesleyan mission- 
aries to Ceylon; but this burning and shining light, which 
in the western world had guided thousands into the paths of 
peace, had now fulfilled its course, and suddenly, yet rich in 
evening splendor, sunk into the shadows of mortality. 

He died on the voyage, on the 3rd of May, 1814; and his 
remains were committed to the great deep until the sea shall 
give up her dead. His days were past, but his purposes were 
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not broken off; for the mission which he had planned was 
made abundantly to prosper. 

The same love of Christ, which made him long the advocate 
and the pattern of exertion in behalf of foreign lands, con- 
strained him also to works of pious charity at home. Into 
many neglected districts of England, Wales, and Ireland the 
means of grace were carried by his private bounty or through 
his public influence, and his praise is in the gospel throughout 
all the churches. 

This monument was erected, A.D. 1828, at the expense of 
the ministers and missionaries with whom he was united as a 
record of their respectful gratitude for the disinterested 
services, the eminent usefulness, and the long-tried and faith- 
ful attachment of their now glorified friend. 
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